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10-year “Think Big” project 
programme lhar will see hun¬ 
dreds of millions of dollars 
spent in Taranaki. Wellington, 
with its container pore, national 
and international air links, 
Cook Strait ferries and large 
population provides the other 
strong end of the corridor. 

Palmerston North, says 
Elwoad, is strategically located 
in the middle of this corridor to 
act as a pivotal centre. 

The city is a major distribu¬ 
tion centre — in fact, a key part 
of the national rail system. It 
has a well-developed industrial 
infrastructure which would ex¬ 
pand through participaiion in 
the petrochemicals projects. 

As well, a growing trend 
towards decentralisation 
(witness the shift of motor vehi¬ 
cle registrations to the city) and 
the expanded presence of 
finance and insurance represen¬ 
tation have strengthened the 
commercial servicing sector of 
the city, 

Finally, the skills of Massey 
University round out the 
"Strategic Palmerston North” 
concept. 

Says El wood: "It is very hard 
to justify a duplication of these 
sorts of facilities in Taranaki 
just to cope with the boom 
years. What happens after the 
boom construction years? 

"What is needed is a more 
logical approach to use what 
already exists.” 

The El wood theory foresees 
four main urban centres in the 


development corridor: New 
Plymouth, Wanganui, 
Palmerston North and Well¬ 
ington. Between these would 
be strengthened satellite com¬ 
munities like Levin, 
Paraparttumu, Patea and 
Feilding, 

"I’m not saying Palmerston 
North should be competing for 
everything, rather this is a 
broad-brushed regional ap¬ 
proach that will allow the 
development corridor to act as 
as counter-balance to greater 
Auckland,” insists Elwood. 

A key to acceptance of this 
concept will be rhe breaking 
down of traditional parochial 
barriers of the sort that have 
stalled inter-provincial 
developments in the past. 

The concept is imaginative 
and carries with it the same sort 
of reasoned development pat¬ 
tern that has characterised the 
region's growth in the past. 

Whether the locals and, 
perhaps more importantly, the 
other centres of the so-called 
development corridor can be 
persuaded remains to be seen. 

For the moment, these other 
centres have their own develop¬ 
ment strategies and problems 
to control before they are likely 
to cast their eyes wider afield 
than existing provincial bound¬ 
aries. 

Even the Manawatu has its 
own development programme 
to keep it busy, although the 
programme is more in a con¬ 
solidation phase than in a 
developmental one. 


EMPLOYMENT FORECAST FOR THE PALMERSTON NORTH URBAN AREA 
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With a balanced economic in¬ 
frastructure already in place, 
the local planners look more for 
orderly expansion with some 
gentle diversification. 

The motor urban utilities are 
in place — water, sewage treat¬ 
ment, gas, electricity. The city 
itself has some $25 million 
worth of roads. 

Civic amenities now include 
the new — and controversial — 
civic administration centre 
with an attached conference 
centre. Earlier this year, a new 
Manawatu sports stadium was 
opened by Prince Charles. 

Educational facilities now in¬ 
clude 22 primary, three in¬ 
termediate and six secondary 
schools as well as a teachers 
training college, a technical in¬ 
stitute and Massey University. 

Says Elwood: "We have no 
backlog of major works. We 
have a range of attractions that 
are the envy of other New 
Zealand cities. It is no longer 
possible for people to say they 
are bored living in Palmerston 
North as they did in the 
1960s.” 
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Economically, the future 
looks just as bright. 

The city’s role as a distribu¬ 
tion centre can be expected to 
grow in significance. Elwood 
believes n new venture will be 
the development of inland 
freight terminals as land lor 
similar expansion in Well¬ 
ington becomes more expen¬ 
sive to reclaim. 

Additionally, the electrifica¬ 
tion of the main trunk rail line 
will give the distribution in¬ 
dustry new impetus. 

And if the Elwood develop¬ 
ment corridot becomes a reali¬ 
ty, the city’s strategic siting 
will stimulate further business 
activity, with increased inter- 
provincial trade along the lower 
west coast of the North Island. 

One study into future 
employment patterns (Le 
Heron: Afanatoatu Urban 
Growth Strategy Study) sug¬ 
gests that growth in the 
Manawatu region is closely 
related to national growth, 
although others believe it is 
ahead of the average. 

The study argues that the key 


to the growth of the city is the 
success of those i nit side the 
region. It identifies three major 
influencing groups (see table): 
0 Cm ■ vernment-iiuaneed ac¬ 
tivities such as (he tertiary 
education institutions. Depart¬ 
ment of Scientific and In¬ 
dustrial Research, Dairy 
Research Institute; 

• Primary industry; 

• Manufacturing industries. 

According to the study, 

growth cannot be expected to 
be ns high as it has been in the 
past for the first group. Cer¬ 
tainly, most majiu develop¬ 
ment at Massey, for example, 
lias now been completed. 

There is unlikely to be 
significant gruwtli in employ¬ 
ment from primary industry — 
although increased efficiency 
and a trend towards capital- 
intensive, technology-based 
farming like horticulture and 
vegetables will undoubtedly in¬ 
crease the value of production. 

The Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries believes i he 
greatest potential lor traditional 
farming produciion/productivi- 
ty lies in what it classifies as 
Class 4,6 and 7 country — roll¬ 
ing foothills. 

About half the Manawatu is 
made up of this type of coun¬ 
try, which MAF officials say is 
well suited to increased sheep 
production by the use of new 
farm management techniques 
and controlled grazing -systems. 

While industry generally can 
expect to consolidate its ex¬ 
isting position within the 


regional and city econonfe 
two particular industries » 
considered to have the gnm 
potential: food processing aj 
electronics. 

'flic processing industry j 
already strongly eotabli^ 
throughout the Manawatu fc 
new patterns of food pi 
tion and new market demand 
7 hoih national and interr* 
lional — will encourage grain 
diversification within the & 
dustry. 

Electronics is seen as the 
other key Iumre growth i> 
dustry. Until just a year ortM 
ago, out-of-order electronic 
equipment needed to he sent w 
Wellington for servicing. 

Now, computer services have 
mushroomed in the city, aided 
by the nearby presence of 
Massey University and tb 
growth in commercial 
computer-based activities life 
bunks, insurance companies 
mid government depaitnuft. 

Food processing and elec¬ 
tronics — with their high add'd 
value — may well be the key w 
increasing export growth, u» 

At the moment, inlets 
transport costs are cripplingfu 
exporters who do not fore lb 
advantage of such products. 

Another superficially unlib 
ly new industry is tourism. 
Locals speak confidently abw 
the city’s new role as a com© 
lion centre. They see con¬ 
siderable scope for new accom 
modal ion to meet the demand 1 
of the convention centre's 
customer*. 
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TREASURY duesn't run 
the country by manipu¬ 
lating ministvi's — especial¬ 
ly Finance Minister Rob 
Muldoon — the way It’s 
done In TV’s Yes Minister. 

That’s the assurance 
from the man who for eight 
years was the country’s top 
civil servant and economic 
adviser to successive gov¬ 
ernments. 



fl-B* ry 


Si 


Auckland Bureau 

AIR New Zealand, whose 
losses arc running at some $100 
million for this fiiumcml year, 
is likely to need a Govern niem- 
limdcd capital infusion within 
a lew months. 

The sale of some of the 
airline's DC-1 Os or Friendship 
aircraft -- which Imve been »m 
the tuaiket lur some lime — 
would give a major boost to the 
company’s finttnee. 

Hut even if these planes were 
sold, ir is likely the Govern¬ 
ment would have to inject more 
capital into Air New Zealand to 
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Travel ‘whizz kid 5 
eyes Air NZ job 










is your post- 


Henry Lang, Treasury 
Secretary up to 1976, work¬ 
ed under Muldoon as Fi¬ 
nance Minister twice, as 
well as serving under 
Labour ministers Dill Rowl¬ 
ing nml Bob Tizard. 

And while I.nng doesn’t 
accept the inference drawn 


from Muldoon’s recent 
reminiscence about tlielr 
relationship that no advice 
politically unpalatable need 
be tendered, he still hus hiB 
own views for the ccanomk- 
siluailon of 1981-82 that 
Muldoon might not neces¬ 
sarily accept and pass on to 
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improve the airline’s un¬ 
satisfactory debt-equity ratio. 

Air New Zealand public rein- 
liuns mini Craig SKinn said no 
liumal approaches have been 
maile to Govenuneiii loi such 
financial aid yet. Bui the losses 
continue 10 grow week by 
week. 

last month the nil line mid 
its ■■.tail 1 luti tins veuv's toy. 
would Ik* $i>v million. 

Last week, management con¬ 
ceded that losses could be 
around $Q0 million. 

Oilier sources suggest the 
loss is more likely to exceed 
$100 million by March 31. 1 


Like many uirlincs round the 
world, Air New Zealand 1ms 
been caught between slumping 
passenger revenue and a 
depressed sccmid-hund aircrafl 
market at a time .when it is 
undergoing a major re¬ 
equipment programme. 

Two of ihe airline's six 
DC-1Os are silling idle «<n 
blocks al iWani'crv; fm:i are m 
service. 

Air New Zealand also has 


five Friendships for disposal, 
three of them on flit- ground in 
Christchurch. 

The airline is negotiating the 
stile *'F the Friendships tin out'll 
an Australian bmkei. 

Unless significant sales »t 
these aircraft are made, the 
airline will luve an acme cash¬ 
flow problem early next year. 

Aii Bw Zealand ha* hem 
saying for some time thar sales 
Continued page 2 


tliv public on liic eve of ;in 
elevlion. 

Lang, since 1977 visiting 
professor in economics hc 
V ictoria University of Well¬ 
ington, has maintained his 
silence In best public ser¬ 
vice traditions since liis 
retirement. Up to now lie 
has resisted any temptation 
to profler uiioflieial “ad¬ 
vice" in public to his 
former polltleal muster. 

Rut Muldoon's widely 
publicised comments nml 
NQU’s editorial conclusions 
have prom pied Lung to put 
Ills views — a restrained 
resume of the Treasury ntl- 
vleo lie would, were he still 
heading the department, 
present l«> any incoming 
Minister of Finance sifter 
November 2N. 

I 11 this issue of NUI*. Lang 
spells mu his assessment of 
the current economic situa¬ 
tion and direct inns In which 
the economy should be 
headed to tackle the striiiiiK 
of the 11180s. 

in u phrase, “indicative 
planning" — palatable ur 
»ihn-wif,c si'i il uiuy be to 
any of the pullin-al p-.uHv» 
now iriutlliig iliv hustings. 

Henry Lang’s views — 
Pages |2 and 12. 


Tony Young ... on short .Hat. John Wisdom —' In running, 

by Gordon McLauchlan 

FORMER Tourist Hotel Corporation general manager Tony 
Young is understood to be on the short list for the post of chief ex¬ 
ecutive nt Air New Zealand. ’ 

Observers rank him as a powerful contender, especially it uie 
directors plump fbr someone outside the airline. He Is young 
(fortyish), hap headed a government corporation and is widely ex¬ 
perienced In the travel business. . . ... 

A tough administrator, Young became general manager-white ... 
still in his 30s. His abilities are well known to Air New Zealand 
chairman Bill Mace, a member of the THC board when Young 

Two years ago, Young moved 10 Sydney to - 

Pacific Properties Ltd, which owns the huge .Travelodge hotel . . 

He quickly established a reputation there fct his tough trimming 

It is understood that final .interviews Wili take pjflce.abouf the . . 

en *kneywn to have widely 1 


On I'oil I t hni.iiy l?\SJ cm fhwt ■••hipiuenr hlfh.Oyii wi'm lcfi 

I’oil Clinhiinii on hoiifif ihc "itiuiciliir'. . : 

(Ah'Xiirtdci Tiirtilnill f.ifiiniy, ) 

By ihe time the ‘Dunedin’ set suil 
Hogg Robinson, Insurance Brokers, had 
chalked up J5 years in shipping. 

Ttxlay, Hogg Rohin.sou (NZ) 1 Hi offer this. vi(;fl aspect of 
New ZeahuKl’s economy, die tvnetit of their intcumlional 
cx[x’.i!euec futcl cxtvdisc as insurance hmki-i's. 

Insimitwc lias ilevdojxtl into a complex <hk! .sopliislicated 
business rccjniiing an insurance bmker to have, not only a 
lliumiigli undci>ii«riiliiii» of (lie inMiiiince world hut more 
important, a eompleie and thorough umicrsi.anding. of their 
client's business. 

Hterse aie Ik' undcrsiandinns tli.it (lojjg Robinson have 
(levelojed over ilw fast \ 'o eeniinic-. UiKlciMamljnu.s aviiilabjtt- 
to New 7-calam.i commerce. I buieisi.ualines ilia.i sonx- Iwvjjun^ 
New Zealand com)vinies have Ix-nefiioJ liom ' Si^,- 


HOGG 

ROBINSON 


InlernalioiKil JnsupnCc Brokers 
Auckland. Wellington and 2 
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DC-10 dilemma now — 747s next 


THE dilemma in which Air New Zealand finds 
itself is that its trading losses are currently 
higher than those of almost any other airline in 
the world in relation to its size, and it has pro¬ 
nounced overcapacity with two DC-10s idle on 
blocks — and yet it faces the prospect of having 
to fork out $80 million for each of two 747s it 
has on the Boeing assembly tine for delivery 
next year. 

Even if the airline can sell a couple of its 
DC- 10s on a glutted market, it faces massive 
overcapacity when it takes delivery of the 747a. 

Because of the flat state of the market even for 
new 747s, the airline would have to pay up vir¬ 
tually the full price at this stage to cancel the 
orders — unless it can sell them to other airlines 
in need of the surer a ft quickly. Ideally, this 


might solve some of the Air New Zealand prob¬ 
lems because it could absorb any foreseeable in¬ 
crease in traffic by using its existing DC-lOs. 

Trading prospects for international airlines 
over the next couple of years are not bright so 
the excess capacity is likely to become an in¬ 
creasing embarrassment. 

Another problem may be the financing of the 
two new 747s. The first three were acquired 
through what is termed “leverage leasing", a 
deal negotiated through the major Australian 
trading banks. 

But since this deal was negotiated, the 
Australian Government has been investigating 
leverage leasing because banks have been using 
it to write off taxes on a huge scale. 


Air NZ needs Govt aid I FCL presses on with fishing master plan 

C.nm Dana 1 Air - 1 - 1 . . ! hv KIllUS S0reil8£n nvpr tbo ... *« 
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of the used aircraft are immin¬ 
ent, and NBR understands a 
deal for one of the DC-10s may 
be clinched soon. 

But even if all the aircraft up 
for disposal are sold on an in¬ 
ternational market which is in a 
severe slump, it is unlikely the 
overall sale price would match 
the prospective losses for the 
year. 

The going rate for a DC-10 is 
not much more than $20 
million. 


New Zealand Oil and Gas Limited 


SENIOR APPOINTMENTS 

New Zealand Oil and Gas Limited is a new petroleum exploration company with substantial 

capital. 

The company already has interests In. and is operator for, two petroleum licences in the 
offshore Taranaki Basin. The company’s budget of approximately $3 million p.a. will enable 
it to maintain an active and broad based New Zealand petroleum exploration programme 
through original applications, farm outs and joint ventures. 

Opportunities exist for several competent persons to fill key roles in this new company, as 
part of a tightly knit staff of professionals. Head Office location will be Wellington or 
Auckland. 


Exploration Manager 

ll is envisaged that the Exploration Manager will be a graduate geologist/geophysicist with 
at least 15 years’ of varied experience In several parts of the world including New Zealand. 
As regards management of professionals and planning, this person will have performed at 
not less than "Regional Manager" level of responsibility. 

Duties wilt include planning and supervision of exploration research and operations, 
contractor negotiations, liaison with joint venturers and statutory authorities, and initiation 
of farm iri/farm out negotiations. The Exploration Manager will be responsible to the 
Executive Technical Director. 

The position is best suited to a professional with an Innovative and entrepreneurial mind, 
well developed personal contacts within the industry, and ability and willingness to accept a 
high level of responsibility and attendant authority. Logistical planning ability is essential. 

Corporate Secretary 

The Corporate Secretary will possess an appropriate university degree (or equivalent) 
together with experience to ensure the efficient financial administration of the company. 
The position requires self sufficiency, and ability to deputise for the Executive Deputy 
Chairman during his frequent absences. 

Responsibilities include dealing with government departments, the Stock Exchange, joint 
venture partners, funds managers and solicitors. 

The position provides an opportunity for the appointee to establish and develop all 
accounting and administrative procedures in a new company. 

As well as being a competent administrator, the Corporate Secretary will possess sufficient 
commercial sense to contribute to negotiation of joint venture agreements and provide 
overall supervision of some $20 miflion of shareholders' funds. 

Senior Petroleum Geologist 
and Geophysicist — 2 Positions 

Persons appointed fo these positions will be well-rounded professionals having at least 6-8 
years’ experience In petroleum exploration, at least some of which relates lo New Zealand. It 
is intended that the education and background of the individuals will be complementary, 
such that the team encompasses abilities in creative prospect generation and evaluation, 
well site geology, and supervision of on and offshore seismic contractors and processing. 

Thqre will be opportunity for exchange of Ideas with professional personnel from overseas 
affiliates who will be attached to project work from time to time, and there is potential for 
some short term work outside New Zealand. 


Remuneration packages will be fully competitive. 


Written applications marked "Confidential” should be addressed to: 

New Zealand Oil and Gas Limited 

'P.O. Box 3901'Wellington',' i . . 
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Meanwhile, Air New Zea¬ 
land faces a $160 million 
capital hurdle next year ~ the 
delivery of iwo more 747s from 
Boeing, one in June and the 
other in September. 

Some observers have sug¬ 
gested thnr with the DC-Ills 
already on blocks, the airline 
should cancel the 747s and 
make do with the capacity 
available from the DC-Ids 
which are costing about $2 
million each a year to keep on 
the ground. 

But the latest information 
from the United States is (hut 
the market for 747s is so poor it 
would cost Air New Zealand 
almost as much to cancel the 
order as to take delivety. 

The Parliament’s Public Ex¬ 
penditure Committee and the 
Auditor-General arc looking in¬ 
to the state of Air New 
Zealand's finance, its losses, 
debt-equity ratio and its ques¬ 
tionable air fare discounting ac¬ 
tivities. 

Parliamentary privilege 
prevents anyone from com¬ 
menting on this committee's 
findings, but committee 
member John Kirk made a 
public statement some weeks 
ago that Air New Zealand’s 
survival was at stake because of 
losses of more t ban $ 100 
million projected for this year. 

Referring to Air New 
Zealand House as “Bullshit 
Castle", Kirk told a public 
meeting Labour would make 
Air New Zealand a public cor¬ 
poration accountable lo Parlia¬ 
ment. 

"I am pretty sure that whm 
has been done by some people 
in Air New Zealand would or 
should have led to criminal pro¬ 
secutions," said Kirk. 

“As a member of the commit¬ 
tee, I cannut say more, but I 
will say that no matter what 
government is in power some¬ 
one will be culled to account." 

NBR tried to arrange an in¬ 
terview with Air New 
Zealand’s acting chief executive 
John Wisdom last week, hut 
was told that heenuse tilings 
were "too sensitive at this 
stage" he was seeing no one. 

Saxton said our questions 
were "simple” so he could 
answer all of them. 

During the ensuing inter¬ 
view, Saxton popped in and out 
of executive offices, playing the 
middle man between NIili and 
other management people. 

He said the airline was trying 
to solve its financial problems 
by staff reduction and wage 
restraints — a solution that lias 
been rejected by staff unions. 

Saxton said: "We’ve shed 
more than 600 staff in the last 
18 months by attrition and ear¬ 
ly retirement. The staff level is 
now 8450. At the time of the 
merger it was 8700. Eighteen 
months ago it was 9050, 

“We want to cut the staff to 
8000 by the end of the financial 
year, March 31." 

He said 18 months ago the 
airline figured that every 100 
staff cut would save $1 million. 
“This figure might now be 
higher. By cutting 600 staff we 
might have saved $10 million,” 
he said. 

While the airline is close¬ 
lipped about its position, the 
staff rumour factory is cranking 
out information, some spur¬ 
ious, but some at least partially 
confirmed by Saxton. 

One claim that until earlier ' 
thi$ year, the company kept a 
. condominium in Honoloulu.for 
board members • and senior ex-.. 
ecqtiye ^taff was acknowledged,: 
'Put Saxton gaid did not ,. 

knpw what It cost arid could not ; . 
confirm of deny flic.claim that 
it Was $80,000 a year. 

• •« ”' •••’. !'' 
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lhe rumour that b. 
chtef executive Morric fe 
was still on the payroll tit & 
suliam was not correct, Sj^ 
said. This rumour might Ip. 1 
arisen from Air New zScf, : 
commitment to support thee* 
penl against the finding* of-J 
Mount Erebus commissim*: 
inquiry which the airline fci 
unfairly attacked Diijftj 
reputation. Davis was ^wn £ i 
cess to an office during fa} 
period, Saxton said. | 
It was true that Davisbou^: 
his Jaguar car from the airtb. 
but he bought jt at nails 
value, Saxton said. 

It was true that Davit 
represented Air New Zeato; 
on the board of Partington Pi* 
per lies Ltd, the compuj 
building lhe Sheraton Hotel in; 
Auckland. The other Air N'cv 
Zealand representative on & . 
board is retired former jo* j 
executive Charles BeroM : 

Partington Propetties, form-, 
erly Devon Developmtn;,m. 
$15 million capital cotsfinj 
combining the equity intererj 

“ANOTHER day oldcr,ud 
deeper in debt" or dun 
how the song goes, but!* 
Air New Zealand it’i a ft 
miliar tunc. 

The national airline ta 
increased Its lndebt«d«u 
by another $21 million-n 
finance the purchase oft® 
new Fokker Friendship Ri 
aircraft. 

Hut the finance has btf 
arranged using the inerta 
ingly more popular and & 
imncially leas taxing, lew- 
uging lease scheme. 

The $21 million levcri? 
lease Inis been organised!} 
the Bonk of New Zeabd 
with the ANZ Bank audit' 
Bank of New South Wain* 
equity partners. 

The BNZ arranged 
provided the debt contend 
the lease In conjunct 

with the International neff 

minister Bank Ltd * 
Midland Bank Ltd. TW 
It has been involved h ■, 
leveraged leases In ihep™ r 
this la the first rime . 

has negotiated JJj 

agreement for 
Zealand, and so a new 
sldlary, ‘‘BNZ 
Lending Ltd * ^ Rl 
established. jjj 

As well as 

and equity, BNZfc. ^ 

lug as manager of rtf’ 

and agent to the debiF 

ties. _ 

of Air 

Developmenti fin®*® rotpora- 

tion and the Shere^ 
tion, to build the 
Hotel ^ ^ 

Saxton stud epreJ£ n«d 

New Zealand 

«“ airU . ne lESt* 

companies, they wc 
extra for 

Davis was no.IocgeT 8 ,^^ 
member, Ss* 10 " 881 -.^ % 

know who # 

board few-' ^ 

It has bc ? 1 

rumoured.thst, d 

was involved 
amounting tp: 
of dollsra 

resign btlt nfrPfOSeff^T 
ever laid/: 

, Sextori confine* 


by Klaus Sorensen 

DESPITE criticism, Fletcher 
Challenge Ltd is pressing on 
with its plans to play a major 
role In the “New Zealandisa- 
tion" of the fishing industry. 

And the giant believes its 
aspirations have been misinter¬ 
preted by such critics as the 
Commercial Fishermen’s 
Federation. 

FCL’s Ian Donald, who is 
chief executive of the rural and 
trading division which encom¬ 
passes Fletcher Fishing Ltd, 
said last week he believed the 
Government-inspired New 
Zealandisation could take place 


over the next two or three 
years. 

Donald has no doubt the in¬ 
dustry is headed this way, "It’s 
stated government policy to 
have a New Zealand-owned 
and operated fishing operation, 
with the Government’s second 
preference being joint ventures 
and the third being foreign 
licensing. 

He says as this progression 
takes place there will be less op¬ 
portunity for joint ventures and 
a greater demand for venture 
capital. 

He admits it is still unresolv¬ 
ed whether western crews can 
be economically viable up 


against the Eastern Europeans 
who “seem prepared to trawl at 
a discount rate”, 

However, Donald claims the 
operation of the big Otago 
Challenge trawler has dispelled 
a few myths about New 
Zealand crews. 

The Otago Challenge has 
proved that there are New 
Zealanders who are prepared to 
stay at sea until they get a full 
hold — which can be up to two 
weeks — contrary to the myth 
that the local crews only want 
to be away fiom home for 24 
hours." 

Donald believes his com¬ 
pany’s comments on the future 


ofthe fishing industry — where 
it claims the industry should be 
in the hands of only thrcc-or-so 
world scale units — have been 
“misconstrued". 

Fletcher is looking at “deep 
and distant" trawling — out¬ 
side New Zealand waters. 

“The critics thought that ap¬ 
plied to coastal rather than to 
the “deep and distant" ter¬ 
ritories. The concern by the 
commercial fisherman was that 
this (the Fletcher policy) would 
encroach on them in coastal 
waters, but this is just not the 
case." Asked whether New 
Zealand crews might not de¬ 
mand higher wages than the 


competition, Donald said he 
thought local wages were 
“about on par with the United 
Kingdom and continental 
people.” 

Similarly Fletcher would not 
anticipate too much trouble 
with the Seamen’s Lin ion pro¬ 
vided the crews arc receiving a 
share of the profits as "share 
fishermen” — such as on the 
Otago Challenge. 

It has also been suggested 
that a winding down of joint 
ventures could create a conflict 
on trade relationships. 

But Donald says Foreign Af¬ 
fairs has said the reduction of 


joint ventures was "predictable 

— and they don’t see atiy 
jrolitical or trade difficulties. 

“The Russians can see the 
writing on the wall — with 
New Zealandisation — 
although perhaps they don’t 
think it will happen as quickly 
as it might.” 

Donald also defended the 
company against charges of 
flooding the Australian market. 

"Australia is only 35 to 40 
per cent selF-sufficicm in fish 
and to say we were flooding the 
market is overstating the case 

— if it wasn’t us (with orange 
roughy) it would be the South 
Africans with hake.” 
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by Allan Parker 

BEER and spirits drinkers may 
soon be shouting about another 
round — of price increases. 

The Commerce Commission 
last week reported to Govern¬ 
ment on an investigation into 
price controls that remain on 
wme sectors of the industry. 

Specifically, the commission 
'.vas asked by Trade and In¬ 
dustry Minister Lance Adams- 
Schneider to determine 
"whether or nor price control 
should be retained" on those 
sectors. 

The commission report was 
scheduled to be delivered lo 
Adams-Schneider at the end nf 
Iasi month but was delayed un¬ 
til lute last week. 

hs recommendations aic still 
secret and will remain so until 
both the Minister and his 
cabinet colleagues hnve decided 
«'hat action to take. Tradi¬ 
tionally, such commission 
reports and recommendations 
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are made public, although 
sonic lime after delivery. 

Currently, price control re¬ 
mains on intoxicating liquor 
sold in public bars, all draught 
beer in flagons or 735ml and 
over buttles (the old quart bot¬ 
tle) for takeaway consumption. 

Additionally, beer and spirii 
prices charged by manufac- 
lurers and packers are con¬ 
trolled. 

Alcohol sold in pubs in other 
circumstances such ns private 
bars and meals is not con¬ 
trolled. Nor is there control on 
prices in restaurants and clubs. 

A clear effect of removal of 
the existing controls would be 
price increases in ihc sectors 
now controlled. 

A siiliiiUNbkiu in the Com¬ 
merce Commission by the Sec¬ 
retary of Trade and Industry, 
Hnrry Clark, commenred: 
"There is no doubi that there 
would be increases in the price 
of beer, probably lo a signifi¬ 
cant extent, if beer were remov¬ 
ed from price control." 

One major effect would be a 
move to bring public bar beer 
and spirit prices “closer to 
private bar prices", which arc 
not controlled. 

In turn, that would probably 
mean a rise in private bar 
prices: “The trade has long 
maintained to the secretary that 
there is a limit to which they 
can move private bar prices 
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Court decision angers kiwifruit growers 


NEW Zealand Kiwifruit 
Authority chairman Roland 
Earp has launched a strongly 
worded attack on the Govern¬ 
ment after a successful appeal 
against an authority decision. 
He says the Government is 
guilty >'l i«»hlical expedient.y in 
election year, and that the kiwi- 
frnit industry is "being used by 
the Government." 

One of tile nine extant kiwi- 
fiuit export licences is held by 
Turners (Tauranga) Ltd, a sub¬ 
sidiary of Auckland-based 
T timers and Growers Ltd 
which also holds an export 
licence. The authority ruled 
that this effectively gave 
Turners and Growers two 
licences and that the Turners 
(Tauranga) Ltd licence should 
be revoked. 

The company appealed 
under the provisions of the 
legislation governing the 
authority and won the right to 
continue to hold the licence. 


Earp s:iys in an industry 
newsletter that lhe industry is 
consequently finding it “iu- 
cicnsingly difficult to carry out 
its licensing function because 
the regulations arc 
insidc-quiili 1 .’’ 

it is unduiiLund the authority 
rried to have the original 
regulations amended to reduce 
the opportunities for appeal 
and strengthen the authority’s 
hand, but the Government 
refused. 

Earp is also angry about the 
effective transfer of the owner¬ 
ship of a licence following the 
change of hands'of a licence¬ 
holding company, Auckland 
Export Ltd. Mason and Porter 
held 80 per cent of the shares of 
Auckland Export but sold them 
to Wrightson NMA Ltd. 
Auckland Export Ltd con¬ 
tinues to hold the licence. 

It is understood that at least 
two other companies holding 


licences are considering selling 
t hem. 

Although there is a i nave rick 
group nf growers that warns ihc 
growers n» have the tight u» ex- 
purl directly, the great liiiijnniy 
1,1 growers .u«: in lavnui >.if 
specialised expomng com¬ 
panies being licensed ro sell 
overseas. 

Legislation was accordingly 
passed in 1978 and nine 
licences awarded by the 
authority. There has been no 
increase in the number since 
then. 

Earp says the Turners 
(Tauranga) and Auckland Ex¬ 
port Ltd cases and other possi¬ 
ble impending sales of licences 
constitute “backdoor methods 
of gaining entry to our in¬ 
dustry." 

The industry newsletter says 
"as a result, licensing has now 
become a burdensome perfor¬ 
mance, diverting attention 


from more important issues, it 
is involving continual reference 
lo utir legal advisers and 
cost mg much in legal expenses 
linn r-huuld be going ituu pro¬ 
motion and market dec chip- 
■ mein.” 

He argues ihar the 
Government’s refusal to amend 
the regulations governing the 
appeals against the authority’s 
rulings was for purely political 
reasons. "There are important 
people in Wellington busy- 
working out the direction they 
think the kiwifruit industry 
should rake. 

"There are exporters, licens¬ 
ed and unlicensed, having plen¬ 
ty tu say-. And there are politi¬ 
cians without any in-depth 
knowledge of the industry, 
making decisions based on 
political philosophies rather 
than the needs of the kiwifruit 
industry . . . 


Deflation for Socred in poll 


by Colin James 

THE pattern has broken for 
Social Credit. That news from 
the October 3 Television New 
Zeaiapd-Heylen Poll. 

Until September Social' 
Credit had followed closely its 
pattern of 1978, but 10 per cent 
higher. 

However, in the end-Sep- 
tember poll three years ago, 
Social Credit went up sharply, 
to be 3 per cent above its final 


achievement of 16 per cent in 
rhe election. 

In this year’s comparable ear¬ 
ly October poll, Social Credit 
dropped back — from 25.0 per¬ 
cent to 22,1 per cent. No longer' 1 
can it be said to be on target for 
its hoped-fbr 26 per cent. 

Six weeks remain dll the elec¬ 
tion, and much can still hap¬ 
pen. 

But there Is supporting 
evidence for the Heylen /fall¬ 
back in. Socred support in a 


survey done in Bay of Islands, 
reported on Page 30, giving a 
National lead there. 

Bad news in.the October 3 
poll, too, for Labour. The gap 
between National and Labour 
continued to widen — bringing 
it, at 6.5 per cent, closer to 
1978 dimensions at the corres¬ 
ponding time. 

Does it mean another three 
years of National? Full analysis 
next week m Rlection Watch. 
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Week that was 


THE Isicn coosuiher price index rise 
brought the rite of Inflation to 13,4 per 
cent .for the year euded Sepiember'31. 
Prime Minister Rob Muklotni said the 
figure was an “aberration", apd would 
come down again before the end oT.dte 

year. . V 

AIR New Zeeland wUl .ake 13 tnM* 
Tasman fllghu over the' apt'two 
fh«. Ira clerical itsfT are cwutderlftg 
whether to accept the • proposed, 
freeie and reduced hol|dayi. and ■ ihfc 

airline announced InJpmyedjfrwJualPfr' 

ty of 20 per cetit alike die 1 merger wflP 
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• THE Traoiport-Amendment Bill was 
referred back for (hither, parliamentary 
committee conilderalion. The bUI'a pro- 
.vtdons, llghienlog Jlie law op long- . 
: tBitaike, hauls have angered tnicteri 
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Week to be 

. TUESDAY: Holeproof Indititriea Ltd 
AQM, Auckland 

Sawmlllcra’ Federation coofrtcnce, 
InvercargiU, to Thunday 
WBDNBSDAY: Scon Group Ltd 
AGM, Wellington . 

Arthur BUU Holdings Ltd ACM, 
Dunedin 

• Mount Cook Group AQM, i 
Chrijtchurch 

• Hawker Bay Agricultural & Piaitoral 
Show, Karting*, to Friday 

Japan/NZ Buitarinbed’a conference, 

' Auckland, n Friday 

FRIDA Y: Hallenjirin^Broi L)d AOM, 

Dunedin i •". * 
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If components let your 
exports down... 

Next time, try Rex! 

New Zaalantfa forerriosl suppliers of high quallly ' 
meta! enp plastic todusWal cpmponenla delivered 
promptly. Private Bag, Otahuhu. Phone 27B iiiir 


promptly. I 
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Underwriters find way round tax tussle ? 


i October 1 9, 1 981 


by Warren Berryman 

SEVERAL of the New Zealand 
Oil and Gas underwriters ap¬ 
pear to have found a way 
around (he strict tax deduct* 
ibility regulations fur new oil 
floats — by signing (heir 
employees up as holders of the 
shares. 

Individuals as initial 
subscribers for shares in 
NZOG were entitled to claim a 
tax deductibility on their gross 
incomes equivalent to one-third 
of the amount subscribed — 
but companies and investment 
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groups do not quolify for the 
deduction. 

NBR understands two or 
three of the underwriters have 
found a way around this prob¬ 
lem. Instead of taking their full 
amount of shares in their own 
name they took them in the 
name of individuals — usually 
employees of the underwriting 
company. 

These individuals bought the 
shares with money provided by 
the underwriter on the 
understanding they could sell 
the shares back to the under¬ 
writer at some later date. 

In some cases the individuals 
were given (he full beneflr of 
the tax break; in others it was 
split between them and the 
underwriter. 

The $20 million NZOG 
public sharefloat filled last 
week when the underwriters 
picked up the $12 to $12.5 
million overhang. 


That leaves about 60 per cent 
of NZOG’s capital in the hands 
of the 12 primary underwriters 
and their sub-underwriters, 
many of whom had no inten¬ 
tion, and have no desire, for an 
equity position in 3 risk capital 
venture such as oil exploration. 

About half the overhang was 
picked up by the 12 primary 
underwriters led by Renouf 
and Co and the New Zealand 
United Corporation, and the 
other half by sub-underwriters, 
some of which are overseas 
firms. 

Because the underwriters had 
to subscribe for their shares tit 
50 cents par value when the 
market price was only 38-39 
cents, there is little likelihood 
they will dump large parcels of 
shares on the open market, 
depressing prices further, and 
undermining their own invest¬ 
ment. 

But many of the underwriters 


want out. This appears to put 
them at cross purposes with 

NZOG. 

Some of the underwriters are 
hoping to sell large blocks of 
shares to one or more oil com¬ 
panies wishing to take up an 
equity stake in NZOG — 
perhaps in conjunction with a 
farm-in deal to explore 
NZOG’s petroleum licence 
areas. 

But NZOG has its $20 
million in the bank, its own 
plans, and is likely to resist any 
moves to give control to an out¬ 
sider. 

NZOG’s secretary Tony 
Frankliam said: “Wc nre more 
interested in farm-outs area by 
area and would very much 
prefer to have a wide spread of 
New Zealand shareholders who 
are long-term investors. We 
would prefer to deal with the 
future financing requirements 
by specific farm-outs on a 


geared basis and not have to 
deal with the capital structure 
of the company," he said. 

Should the underwriters, act¬ 
ing as a group, find a company 
or companies willing 10 lake up 
the overhang to become an 
equity partner in NZOG, the 
NZOG board would have to 
approve the move. 

There are options open to the 
Stewart Petroleum family of 
Companies to pick up 15 
million additional shares at 5 
cents, the balance to be paid by 
1987. 

NZOG sources acknowledge 
that until the company's un¬ 
willing shareholders (the 
underwriters) are Hushed out, 
the market for NZOG shares 
will probably remain soft. 

Bui even assuming the com¬ 
pany's petroleum Ikenccs, 
capitalised at $5 million, are 
worth nothing the asset back¬ 
ing of the NZOG shares is 


about 38 cents. This asset bsctj 

mg is in a very liquid form - ‘ 
$ 2 d million invested in tfo ' 
chip securities. 

The underwriters are unlfe 
ly 10 be out or pocket for oi. 
because NZOG will cotnph' 
the investment cycle «rf- 
reinvest with the same \ 
panics. 

Having picked up the NZOG I 
overhang, the underwritersfa ' 
a dilemma. To sell on the open' 
market would depress prices. 
To hold the shares was to (or. ' 
go the tax advantages available 
to NZOG investors. 

Individuals, as initial 
subscribers to NZOG iham, 
were given a 33 per cent la 
break. In elFect, anyone in ihr 
60 per cent lax bracket hadalO : 
cent tax write-off for every 5(1 
cent NZOG share bought. 

But this lax break r a 
available only 10 individuals- 1 
not companies. i 
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REGIONAL 
_ACCOUNTANT 

An experienced, qualified accountant is required 
for one of the four main centre Regional Accoun¬ 
ting positions within Fletcher Construction Com¬ 
pany's New Zealand Division. The division Is the 
major commercial construction company In New 
Zealand and Is currently engaged In numerous 
contracts In city and provincial locations. It is a 
member of the Fletcher Construction Group which 
also has significant operations in Australia, Papua 
New Guinea, the South Pacific, South-east Asia 
and the Middle East. 

The Regional Accountant Is responsible for the ac¬ 
counting tuncUona for. the region and reports to 
the Regional Manager while being functionally 
responsible to the Divisional Chief Accountant In 
head office. 

Accounting Is fully decentralised and computeris¬ 
ed. Supervision of a small support staff is re¬ 
quired. 

The person sought should be fully qualified and 
have had several years' accounting experience. 
Knowledge of the construction Industry would be 
an advantage but Is not essential. 

The remuneration package for this position 
acknowledges the seniority of the position and In¬ 
cludes a provision of a company car. 

Applications and Inquiries should be directed to: 

Mr I.C. Bray, 

Pesonnel Manager, 

Human Resource Development, 
FLETCHER CONSTRUCTION CO LTD, 

Private Bag, Auckland 


How? 

Look for the airline that is making big changes and fast. 
Changes that will make your Australian business trip as 
enjoyable as any international flight, anywhere. 

And the airline? 

Ansett Airlines of Australia. 
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A profitable national company operating In a 
specialized area of the Transport Industry is offered 
for sale. - 

The company maintains depots In Auckland, Well¬ 
ington (Head Office) and Christchurch and has ex¬ 
clusive representation In Australia The company’s 
fleet is modem and well maintained. 

This Is an excellent opportunity for a company 
wishing to strengthen its position in the industry or 
for others to acquire a well established business. 

Interested parties should contact the. vendor's sole 
agents: 

Wellington — Telephone 723-529 


COLLIERS 

International Propaty-Gonsultanta! 

• P.O. Box 043, Wellington " 
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Leaseback valuation key 


by Klaus Sorensen 

THE Securities Commission is 
expanding its investigation of 
the City Realties takeover for 
Property Securities — to in¬ 
clude a scrutiny of Propsec’s 
method of valuing its leaseback 
property portfolio. 

Commission chairman Colin 
Patterson confirmed last week 
that the commission is contin¬ 
uing its probe into the takeover 
- even though City Realties 
relented on its original “no 
cash only" takeover bid, and in¬ 
stead arranged for underwriters 
to provide a straight ($2.-10) 
cash alternative to the shares 
and cash bid. 

Patterson said the commis¬ 
sion had sent a letter to City 
Realties on October 9 re¬ 
questing information on several 
points, though it had not 
received a reply by last Thurs¬ 
day. 


He said the aspect of City 
Realties either controlling, or 
holding options to purchase, 46 
per cent of the capital of Prop¬ 
erty Securities at the lime the 
bid was made still interested 
the commission. 

“Another is the question of 
price — are they giving similar 
treatment to all shareholders? 

that aspect interests me very 
much." 

Asked whether the commis¬ 
sion was also looking into the 
question of leaseback valuation 
as it related to Property 
Securities, Patterson replied: 
“Yes we are — I would draw 
your attention to the circular 
issued by the directors of Prop¬ 
erty Securities on July 30 
which referred to changes in 
the leaseback valuation policy. 

“The commission wants to 
know if the changes in account¬ 
ing policy outlined in that cir¬ 
cular are going to be im¬ 


plemented in the July 31, 1981 
balance sheet - which is due 
out shortly." 

The question of “off- 
balance-sheet items" such as 
leaseback properties has exer¬ 
cised accounting minds for 
some years and there is grow¬ 
ing pressure for companies to 
implement some method of 
reflecting tlie value uftlte lease¬ 
back portfolios in the balance 
sheet. 

Property Securities develops 

properties, sells Ul m j n . 

solution mid then takes the 
head lease back, in order to 
sub-let to tenants. 

This means some of the com¬ 
pany s principal assets arc the 
leases between the institutions 
and the company, and the sub¬ 
leases between it and the 
tenants. There is usually a rem¬ 
it! difference between the two 
lease deals, which accrues to 
Property Securities. 



Patterson told NBR Inst 
week that there was a con¬ 
siderable degree of argument in 
commercial circles over the ac¬ 
counting treatment of lease¬ 
holds. 

‘It s a subject the Securities 
Commission will have to take 
an interest in — this son ol off- 
balance-sheet financing can 
conceal substantial assets, and 
liabilities and, of course, it 
relates in the whole question of 
financial disclosure." 

The Ptopeity Securities Ltd 
circular to shareholders of July 
30, 1981 followed the collapse 
of the New Zealand United 
Corporation takeover bid for 
Propsec, which placed a value 
ot $2.30 on the shares. 

The circular detailed the in¬ 
dependent valuation of Well¬ 
ington accountant Graeme 
Valentine — which was instru¬ 
mental in the l'ropscc directors 
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We’ve made the changes 
we feel confident you’re going 
to appreciate. 
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Now with more flig ht 
More flights at better times and to more 

destinations than any other airline in Australia. 

Taking you where you want to gp, when you want to go- 
The reason? ' J ; •/;, 

Ansett s deliberate decision to go with a large fleet of 
compact Boeing jets. 

Now with all new in-flight meals. . 

Depending on your flight, you could enjoy a delicious 
meal, alate night supper or maybe a 5pm ‘Happy Hour* sna^ 

There s twenty new daily menus in first class and economy- 
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How to recognise 
an Australian airiine 
with a definite nose 

for business. 

Changes that make Ansett the obvious choice for business 
E^ople with a definite nose for service, comfort and style. 



k; Airlines of Australia. y..^ ; 

We’ve made more than changes, We’ve made a whole new airline. 

• : • Auckland: 773-035 Wellington: 729-153 Christchurch: 798-635 
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turning down the NZUC oficr 
as being too low. 

Valentine used a variety of 
valuation criteria and arrived at 
valuations for the company’s 
shares ranging between $2.84 a 
shaie bused on earnings, and 
$3.36 based on asset-backing. 

Referring to iltc leaseback 
properties, the circular — sign¬ 
ed by George Chapman (then 
acting chairman, now hoard- 
mum dissident) — -.aid “the 
position is ihm the company 
bus over the years acquired an 
interest in some 56 separate 
properties in respect of which it 
holds long-term head-leases, or 
in a few cases long-term 
management contracts." 

According to Chapman, “in 
most cases the properties con¬ 
cerned have been developed by 
the company itself, before be¬ 
ing sold to an insiitution or 
‘•ther purchaser." 

In the last liimneia) year rent, 
and net leaseback, income was 
$1.3 million of which $759,000 
or 56 per cent was derived as 
net income from the leaseback 
portfolio. 

“That income represented 38 
per cent of the total taxable in¬ 
come lor ibe year,” Chapman 
said. 

Chapman said dim while it 
was clear that the leu:.cluck 
transactions make an impuriant 
contribution to pi utils, “ii is an 
e.cM-pi ini tally di l tic til l task in 
define a present value nl iIn¬ 
hume worth o| those leaseback 
tiaiiSiiLiiiiiis to ilv cum|vine. 

"Alt Vale in me h:i« suggc-sied 
that Mu.- “pres.-m day v.ihie of 
ilu- Inline tiimnu I" be denve-l 

tonn ili> I. mvIvu V |>i■ ipi-j i i, 
■-.Vuitld add ipi'i'C-.un.u.-b, ,..:.t».i 


per share after tax," Chapman 
suid. 

“That figure contributed to 
his calculation of $3.36 as be¬ 
ing the total present asset back¬ 
ing for each share in the cotn- 

i»ny. 

“Air Valentine did add, 
however, that ‘there is a degree 
of imccr mi my attaching to the 
calculation of future income 
and future rates of taxation’ 
and noted that ‘the calcuaiion 
of an asset hacking is not of 
over-riding importance in an 
assessment of market values of 
shares." 

According to Chapman, “the 
directors of the company are 
keenly aware of the difficulties 
involved in seeking to attribute 
a value to the leaseback port¬ 
folio, in the past they linve 
thought it sufficient In allow 
that portfolio to make a general 
contribution in overall profit¬ 
ability} without itemising mat¬ 
ters specifically. 

"lit future, however, they 
propose to isolate and identity 
the contribution which the 
portfolio makes to the com¬ 
pany's profits." 

Whether this means the 
directors will seek to value the 
leaseback portfolio in terms of 
asset bailing, is hard to say. 

Hut it seems certain the forth- 
"-outing I'ro[v.ec lopmi will he 
keenly read by NZUC, which 
offered $2.30 a share, by City 
Rvalue., which t*. "llefiii;: tin- 
equivalent of $.>.5q m u< rdmies 
and cash deal, by (ir:i>-iiic 
Valentine who tltmiglit some¬ 
where heiwi-en s.’.ftl and -■ 3..'.u 
v.m;. .ibuut tie hi — ami of 
.out bv the ’ u-» ntiui-j 4 
tills.lull. 


High dam under siege 


WITH the $795 million Arn- 
nioana stud ter side-tracked 
from the National Develop¬ 
ment Act’s fast track by the 
Alusuisse withdrawals the En¬ 
vironmental Defence Society 
wants to derail the Clyde high 
dam proposal. 

EDS executive director Gary 


Taylor said the society would 
seek a Planning Tribunal 
rehearing of the Clyde dam 
decision on the grounds that 
the J980 approval was granted 
only because power was urgent¬ 
ly required for the smelter. 

It was clear that ar least the 
urgency has gone, he said. 


<2^- CHIEF 
ACCOUNTANT 

ALLIED FARMERS CO-OPERATIVE LTD 

Allied Farmers, one of New Zealand's mosl successful 
agribusiness companies, seeks a Chief Accountant to 
join Its small corporate management team at the com¬ 
pany's head office In Parnell. : 

The Chief Accountant pill he responsible for the entire 
accounting function in a group'with approximately 100 
profll centres. Most of the processing Is carried out In 
four area accounting offices located outside Auckland. 
Specifically, the position Involves: 

Control of the daydo-day accounting procedures 

— Development ahd malnlenance. of accounting 

systems ■ p 

— Preparation of annual accounts and budgets ' 

— Monthly profit reporting 

— Taxation -■ 

The accounting procedures; afe almost entirely EDP- 
based and a strong background In computer accounting 
systems Is therefore essential. Tha preferred age group 
IS 28-35 years, with ACA and/or 6 Com quallf leal Ians. 1 
This I? »n excellent opportunity, to Join a lasl-growlng 
company with a reputation for Innovative development - 
strategies |n an essential New Zealand Industry. A 
generous remuneration package. inoludlng a car. Will be 
negotiated with the successful applicant.' ! 

Written appMcati6ns, Whjch vyilijbe treated as oohildsn- 1 
. rial, should be addressed to:. ! < j 

Th© Group General Manager, • 

; ALLIED FARMERS 

• ; CO-OPERATIVE ttp 

R.O^ Bpx .37r14l; Parnell, Auckland 
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TRA1>E and Indus try Minister Lance 
Adams*Schneider regards the latest Con¬ 
sumers Price Index reversal — a rise to 
15.4 per cent in our annual inflation rate 
— us "reasonable In the circumstances." 
If that view is shared by his colleagues, the 
Government has become pathetically out 
of touch with informed thinking in flic 
community. 

The reality is that die Muldoon Ad¬ 
ministration’s economic performance Is 
about to be judged by an electorate which 
has directly felt the effects of rapidly rising 
unemployment and a chronic double-digit 
Inflation rate, compounded by five years of 
nil growth, a huge internal deficit and per¬ 
sistent balance of payments problems. 
More ominously, its failure to effectively 
deal with these problems Is eroding the 
confidence of those who traditionally lend 
National their unswerving loyalty — farm¬ 
ing and commercial leaders. 

And If it is oblivious to these realities, 
then the Government might largely blame 
Itself for stifling the public debate that 
should provide It with feedback to temper 
its policies. The disparagement of critics 
— indeed, apparent attempts to muzzle 
them, in the case of Bank of New Zealand 
chief economist Len Balyllss — seems to 
have muted much of the groundswell of 
adverse reaction to its performance from 
the business leaders whose support it 
should be encouraging. 

The financial community, for example, 
has kept quiet its disquiet about Muldoon 1 s 
eccentric Interest rates policy. He has 


threatened to impose controls at a time 
when inflation is high, nurtured by on 
astonishing growth In die money supply. 
Not so astonishing, finance leaders tend to 
suppress their opposition and the reasons 
for it — at least, in public. They obviously 
prefer to keep onside with a Finance 
Minister who has indicated a readiness Co 
use considerable powers of retaliation 
against those whom, he would argue, must 
be brought into line with his economic ob¬ 
jectives. Thus his threats effectively con¬ 
trol the marketplace of Ideas just as they 
regulate the marketplace for money. 

The life offices aud finance houses have 
already tasted Muldooninn retribution, in 
the form of Increased asset ratios. Now 
that their interest rates are a target for 
control, they nrc unde rural id ably anxious 
not to offend — but, beyond the public 
limelight, those who hob-nob with finan¬ 
ciers are finding an intense bitterness 
towards current monetary policies. 

Criticism Is Implicit, too, in an under¬ 
current of concern among Treasury and 
Reserve Bank officials. Indeed, there U 
significant support for the ideas contained 
in a secret International Monetary Fund 
report, prepared in November last year, 
which called for the resumption of a public 
debt policy as a matter of "considerable 
urgency"; for the rate of inflation to be 
brought down with "vigour and deter¬ 
mination"', for the active selling of 
Government securities to the public at 
competitive rates of interest; and so on. 

But not all have been cowed into silence. 


Efforts to dissuade Bayliss from making 
economic pronouncements (on the 
grounds they were adversely uffectlng our 
international credit) didn’t stop him 
reiterating UU 20 per cent inflation 
forecast Inst week. National Parly branch 
chairman Doug Graham has sounded off 
against inaction on tax reform and 
superannuation (and he promises to speak 
out on other economic matters despite 
party efforts to shut hlin up). Don Brash, 
respected financier, economist — and Na¬ 
tional Party candidate — has had a lick at 
die Government’s monetary policies while 
urging the need for political honesty on 
matters such as inflation. 

From the farming side of the fence, 
Ewan McGregor, Hnwkes Bay provincial 
president of Federated Formers, wrote in 
Straight Furrow that any administration 
whose economic management allowed In¬ 
flation to race away ahead of that of our 
trading partners "Is placing the New 
Zealand economy, and hence its long-term 
welfare, at risk and must stand indicted." 
He was not interested hi excuses, he said, 
"because the remedy lies fair and square 
in Government’s hands ... it is simply a 
matter of firm control." 

Last week, Wellington sharebroker 
Frank Renouf attacked the Government’s 
performance. He had spoken out previous¬ 
ly to the Chamber of Commerce (to 
criticise the Government’s "think big" 
financing strategy), but insisted then that 
the chamber go into committee so his 
remarks would not be reported. This time 


he chose to speak out puhildy, prtteB| K | 
a written statement of his views andgl2 : 
copies to the news ntcdla. He recommtijl 
cd a scries of three-year plans to eLUnb* 1 
the Govern me itt deficit, a monetary noto; 
to maintain tight controls on the mJJ: 
supply, and the use of incentives to ^ 
courage savings and In vest menu to 14 - 
real productivity. I 

Renouf is representative of a substanti’ 
body of critical opinion in the buslutnl 
world, particularly finance circles, H<! 
fired It is shots across National Party btAr 
at a sensitive time with the election bun! 
few weeks away, lie might even have but 
trying to ditn the Government’s eleetka 
hopes. 

Overall, the situation raises the quwtita. 
of whether there is an influential body of' 
support for a new deal. One result of that 
might be to have Muldoon replaced as par¬ 
ty leader and to give National three yean , 
in opposition to regroup in the reasonable - 
expectation that the economic mos (a- 
herited by Labour can’t be cleaned updn> i 
ing just one term In office. The Irony si \ 
that scenario would be die removal oft : 
pugnacious politician who operates 
superbly as a leader of the opposition. 

But whatever farming and commercial 
leaders might be hoping for In the nut 
three years, they have given clear signs of 
disenchantment. In November they willbt 
decidedly shaky pillars of Establishment 
support for this National Government- 

— Bob Edlit 


Without word of a lie 


Brockie’s view 


Slip up ... or down 

FREUDIAN slip of the week (a quote from a 
marketing many. “Over 9 per cent oT our profits 
are demoted.—sorry, devoted — to research and 
development." 

Uncorked too early 

THE Industries Development Commission pro¬ 
posed that wine resellers’ licences be amended 
lo allow the sole of imported wines as well as 
New Zealand wines. But the part of the Sale of 
Liquor Amendment Act which implements the 
proposal has been shelved untill next year. 

It might appear that some of the winesekiers 
have jumped the gun. A bottle of Ehrenfried 
Bros Shiraz Cabernet 1976, an Australian wine, 
was xecently found on an Auckland winesellers 
shelves. 

The manager said he had no idea where the 
wine came from: it “just turned up on my 
shelves one morning,” he said. 

The licensee was able to reassure NBR, that 
the wine was surplus to his requirements, "that 
wine was meant for my personal use — I didn’t 
like it so l sold it**. 

He hastily added: “the Shiraz Cabernet is a 
nice wine.” 
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Persistence pays 


WHILE finance houses bend to Rob Muldoon’s 
demand for lower interest rates, the Post Office 
has been offering a highly attractive 19.259 per 
cent. 

The Post Office savings certificate rates have 
been advertised in the press and brochures. 
Trouble is, our friends in the finance world 
couldn't figure out how the rate was calculated. 

The brochure said: “For example, if a cer¬ 
tificate is surrendered after four years 29 days 
you will receive four years’ interest at the effec¬ 
tive compound interest rate of 7.791 per cent 
per annum and 29 days at the simple interest 
race of 19.259 per cent per annum,” 

To find out what this meant, we went to the 
NZPO's principal researcher, John Wallace, 
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The real dilemma: when 
compromise is cop-out 


who told us: "If a $100 certificate la redeemed at 
the end of the fourth year you would get $135. 
When it matures at the end of the fifth year you 
will get $161. The difference is $26 and $26 


over $135 multiplied by 100 
19.259 per cent." 

Simple when you know how. But It took NBR 
through three branch Post Offices and three 


by Dave Witherow 

THE serious dilemma at the heart of all en¬ 
vironmental thinking is one which many com¬ 
mitted environmentalists seem unaware of, and 
which others deny, or in the press of action 
manage to ignore. 

The dilemma stents from die simple fact that 
permanent growth within the finite systems of 
the Earth is quite impossible. Most of us know 
this, of course — it is very elementary — but we 
know it in a kind of intellectual vacuum. Wc are 
willing to accept as an academic argument that 
growth must ultimately cense — that there is a 
limit to the stock of people and their playthings 
the planet can sustain — but our planning takes 
no account of it. 

(Isaac Asimov once wrote a fine essay on the 
subject. He extended contemporary growth 
rates, and proceeded through various entertain¬ 
ing stages of planetary congestion to a final stage 
- some centuries away — when the Earth’s 
diameter, composed of multiplying people, was 
expanding outward into space at the velocity of 
light. This is entirely unbelievable, and quite 
impossible, but in theory Asimov was correct. 
His parable well illustrates the insidious nature 
of geometric growth.) 

Other limits will supervene, however, and 
some of them are already showing up. 

The energy crisis — which is not a crisis at all, 
in the sense that crises are temporary emergen¬ 
cies that peak and then diminish — lias been the 
first of these to seriously focus our attention. 
But, curiously, wc are not willing to accept this 
harbinger for what it is, and the consensus 
stems to be that the “crisis” was engineered by 
Arabs, or by oil companies, or that it doesn't 
matter anyway because science is sure to come 
tip with an alternative. 

Well, maybe science will, though it is an odd 
irony that science, which supplanted the “blind 
faith" of religion, should wind up itself as the 
receptacle of an equally blind, bur much more 
desperate variety of fnith. 

Human nature apparently hits changed very 
liffle; we insist upon a shallow optimism mid the 
political life of our little nation is in conse¬ 
quence reduced to the present three-ring event, 
with its unlikely presumption that all is going to 
turn out well if only the correct economic levers 
are suitably adjusted. 

No superficial tinkering can adequately serve 
us now; we have reached a watershed in history, 

, there really are just two ways we can go — 
at Labour leader Bill Rowling keeps repeating. 
‘•tv ^ ow '‘ n 8’ s alternatives: "Think Big” and 
Ihink Balanced" (as I understand he colls it) 
t*present a bogus choice. Both arc policies of 
growth. 

^ is essentially irrelevant whether we think 
8 or think balanced; our destination is the 
w cither case, and the only advantage of 
* ^danced is that its slower pace may in- 
| ve less damage before wc finally make a 
1 decision. 

^P 808 * 00 * s not the only lm* 
f^ole pathway to whatever wc arc collective* 
°^‘ ^ or generations past it has been 
Jr? 6 ™’ l ^ e benefits in leisure, comfort, 
T uman possibility, are very great, 
nmdi *J c . h “ ? QW been reached, however, of 
y tllnumshing returns, and mere cultural 
n fCMt .. !u “ must not distract us from the hard 
Thu^ Icsour< *ful adaptation. 

Kealrh* ^l 1 be no more increase in material 
^ without a corresponding cost, and the 
ifcj.i n J^.roust eventually conduct concerns 
^evitable trade-off. 


gives you the Post Office headquarters’ Suing* 

nnswpir Wp wonder what those 


answer. We wonder what uiw* ■T^jisto 
tificate investors thought when they t)0Ui v . 


I am not certain where the balance lies, but 
the issues are quite plain, and rather than fudge 
things any longer I think we should address 
them. 

Three million of us live in New Zealand now 
— is that enough? We are moderately wealthy — 
is it sufficient? 

No, say the growth-promoters. Very well; I 
am amenable to argument. Where do "we stop? 
Think of out human impact on these islands. 
To increase in wealth or numbers means more 
rivers dammed for power, more forests logged, 
more minerals extracted — and less agricultural 
produce left in the end for export. 

Political horizons extend perhaps three years, 
but there is no reason for this myopia to affect 
us all. The children of our children will still be 
living in this land, wc must at least believe. 

What will be left for client? Look at the world 
around you *— there are models in profusion for 
what we may become. 

There arc big thinkers of every hue, some 
with a hundred years head-start on us. Peace 
and contentment have eluded all of them: envy, 
greed, and the spiritual wasteland pervade the 
shadows of their oncc-bright dreams. 

Why did wc come here from England, 
Scotland, Holland? Was it merely to enact the 
same old self-destructive farce in a new un¬ 
sullied setting? 

The environmental wnr becomes, at times, a 
little weary. Lawyers hove taken over, and a 
thick bureaucratic fudge is congealing on the 
issues. 

The real people arc stilt there; still laughing at 
the emperor. But they have been excluded: "too 
extreme'' or "inclined to be emotional". 

So now there is careful negotiation aud the 
tomb of each defeat is festooned in environmen¬ 
tal safeguards. I long for some straight talking. 

The advocates of progress foresee no limita¬ 
tions to their plans. The engine of progress is 
aimed and will proceed. Dcbtuc will be 
peripheral and if possible irrelevant. 

And, although perhaps more complex and 
amusing, our fate will resemble that of a yeast 
culture in a bottle. In the circumstances en¬ 
vironmentalists, conservationists, rebels of 
every sort, can do one thing only: oppose. Op¬ 
pose. 

This is the substance of the dilemma. To be 
extreme is lo lose the support of the muddled 
middlc-roadcrs — to whom compromise is vir¬ 
tue. 

But compromise is nothing but defeat, if the 
assumptions of unending growth are tacitly ac¬ 
cepted. What is not taken now will go tomor¬ 
row. It is therefore unreasonable to be 
reasonable, and to assume that rearguard actions 
can buy sufficient time for some wholesale 
enlightenment. 

The derisory concessions that are now 
granted the environmental movement can only 
help delay a more general awareness of the sim¬ 
ple choices that confront us: we can have growth 
(for a little longer, and at gTtat cost), or we can 
begin to build a society that will cease to rip 
apart the very fabric of the Bartb. 

When once some inkling of the existence of 
these choices U acknowledged, then the real 
parley may begin. The hour is late, but a chance 
remains that in post-industrial New Zealand —• 
here, if nowhere else — homo sapiens , man, wise, 
might at last begin to justify the promise of Ins 
name. 

Dave Witherow Is e Dunedin zoologist and oc¬ 
casional environment and fishing writer. 
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job, you wouldn’t have a television set in the 

house. ' 

Gome to think of it, with all those parly 
political broadcasts looming up,:that shouldn’t 
be so hard to prove. 
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An opportunity to discuss and assess 
the business aircraft in relation to 
your company's needs. 


James Aviation Limited invites representatives 
of companies interested in assessing and evaluating 
the company aircraft to presentations scheduled to be 
held in both Auckland and Wellington. 

There will be an opportunity to discuss the 
growth and feasibility of company aircraft in New 
Zealand and to experience at first hand the new 
Beechcraft Super King Air, first of its type in New 
Zealand. 

Write on company letterhead or phone James 
Aviation Limited collect by not later than October 26. 
Confirmed dates and invitation will be forwarded to 



AIRCRAFT SALES DIVISION 

Private Bag, Hamilton l Telex 21625 . , 

Telephone (071) 436-136 Hamilton. ‘ / 


National Business Review . , . 
the newspaper the PM reads ■ '■ fyj--. 
' •• when he wants to. get his:'- v 
; teeth into something . i;/, 
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Working out 
real income 

E RECENTLY heard a promi¬ 
nent man argue that a 16 per 
cent increase in gross wages to 
compensate for a 16 per cent in¬ 
crease in the Consumers 1 Price 
Index will leave the recipient 
worse otT as his after-tax in¬ 
come will rise by only 12 per 
cent, say. 

In talking of incomes there 
are at least Five distinctions to 
observe, namely: 

G: Gross income, or what 
you cosi your employer; 

T: Take-home pay, or gross 
income, less PAYE; 

A: Available income, or lake- 
home pay less Fixed expenses; 

E: Essential income, or the 
sum needed for necessaries; 

S: Surplus income, or 
available income less essential 
income. 

Most discussions consider 
only gross income and take- 
home pay instead of available, 
essential and surplus incomes, 
the only incomes that most 
wage earners have control of. 

Thus, while it is true lhat 
lake-home pay may not rise in 
step with inflation, it is also 
true that surplus income can 
rise at a faster rate and in a way 
more attractive to workers 
(whether as trade unionists or 
voters) than economic stability. 

In the tables I have assumed 
For Year 0 a rake-home pay pro¬ 
portional to 100, and fixed ex¬ 
penses proportional to 25. The 
calculations also assume that 
taxation allows take-home pay 
to rise by only 8 per cent for a 


10 per cent increase in gross in¬ 
come. To illustrate: 

Tn Year 0 the wage earner has 
100 units of take-home pay, of 
which 25 units go in fixed ex¬ 
penses, leaving an available in¬ 
come of 75 units to buy goods 
and services. 

During the year the CPI goes 
up by 10 per cent, and what 
once cost 75 units now costs 

32.5 units. Further, as a result 
of a 10 per cent rise in gross in¬ 
come to compensate for 10 per 
cent inflation, the man's take- 
home pay rises by 3 per cent to 
108 units. From this deduct 25 
units of fixed expenses to leave 
83 units of available income ro 
cover costs now standing at 

82.5 units. If the man's old 
available income is represented 
by the index number of JO0, 
his new available income is 
represented by 100.62, which 
may not seem much of an in¬ 
crease. 

If, however, available income 
in year 0 is divided between 
essential and surplus incomes 
in the ratio of 95 to 5 (and 
many on very low incomes can¬ 
not afford $5 in every $100 of 
available income for luxuries), 
then the figure of 100.61 at the 
end of the last paragraph 
represents a 12 per cent rise in 
surplus income if the wage- 
earner keeps to the same range 
of goods and services as before 
in defining his essential in¬ 
come. 

Assuming that initially 
T=* J00, A = 75, E-71.25, 
S-3.75; that a constant rate of 
inflation is maintained for 40 
years; that gross incomes rise 
exactly in line with inflation; 
and that the rate of increase in 


MARKETING 
EXECUTIVE 

(AUCKLAND BASED; TURNOVER $25 
MILLION+ ; LOCAL & EXPORT MARKETS; 
CONSUMER DURABLE PRODUCTS; 
BRAND LEADERS) 

This Is a new appointment. The Company’s Marketing 
Managar ia heavily Involved In a very successful export 
drive. The new executive would be primarily Involved in 
developing the local New Zealand market. The product 
range la In the consumer durable field and Involving 
brand leaders. This business operation Involves 
manufacturing, distribution and marketing functions 
with a substantial export market. It is part of a large New 
Zealand Public Company Group. Sales turnover la In ex¬ 
cess of 25 million dollars. There are 30 Sates Branches 
throughout New Zealand. The successful candidate will 
be responsible for the preparation and Implementation 
of the marketing plan, sates budgets, forecasts and 
strategies: achievement of sales and profitability 
targets: markei research; new business development; 
advertising and promoflon and public relations func¬ 
tions. Promotion prospects are available. The location Is 
In Auckland City. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

• Proven experience In the marketing discipline, 
preferably as a Product Manager In a highly com¬ 
petitive market. 

• Strong ability to plan, forecast and develop marketing 
strategies. 

• Capability to Influence sales and production manage¬ 
ment towards marketing objectives. 

• Good oral and written communication skills. 

• A tertiary qualification is desirable. 

REWARDS: 

• The commencing salary will attract quality ap¬ 
plicants. 

a Benefits Include company car, expense allowance, 
superannuation, telephone, buying privileges and 
relocation expenses. 

APPLICATIONS: 

Strictly confidential. Please apply in writing stating age, 
experience, qualifications, other relevant Information 
and telephone.numbers, mentioning Position R.B.1B26 


to 


MR R.H* BORLAND 
MANAGEMENT RESOURCES LIMITED 
Box 11-237, Manners Street PO 
Jelephane: 861-689, Wellington 
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INSIDE: Yau can feel the difference 

made for you — • you are Iit control. 

every Toyota. -Your foot on the brake brings a swift, 

I, with power to spare, sure stop. That's a^QOod secure feeling. 
ieel says That’s the Toyota Quality Edge. 
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A red hot poker by any other name would smell . . 


lake-home pay is only 0.8 of the 
rate of increase in gross in¬ 
comes; we can construct the 
tables below for different con¬ 
stant rates of inflation. 

From a study of the tables, 
and the construction of similar 


tables allowing for a greater or 
smaller fraction of take-home 
pay going in fixed expenses and 
allowing for fiscal drag taking a 
smaller or larger part of in¬ 
creases in gross incomes, two 
facts emerge 


• The greater (he fraction of 
take-home pay absorbed in fix¬ 
ed expenses, the greater the im¬ 
mediate advantages from infla¬ 
tion. Hence, present policies of 
raising the cost of borrowing 
for housing are inflationary. 


• Any adjustment of the m 
schedules to reduce fiscal dng 
also makes inflationary policies 
more attractive to the low 
paid. 

CTReld 

Papatottoi 


by Colin James 

IMAGINE some futuristic 
Labour Government announc¬ 
ing u scheme to “within five 
years” transform “sections of 
the country into the most spec¬ 
tacular beautiful landscape". 

Imagine Bill Rowling and 
one of his effete middle class in¬ 
tellectual ministers soliloquis¬ 
ing that New Zealand would be 
a “total garden showplace un¬ 
matched anywhere in the 
world". 

Then imagine that this 
“massive planting campaign of 
the entire nation’s roadsides” 
was going to be done by the 
taxpayer. And that a trendy ar¬ 
chitect would head a planning 
committee at taxpayers’ ex¬ 
pense to decide who gets rod 
Inn pokers as their provincial 
“particular identity" and who 
gets Chinese luntern bushes. 

The National Opposition in 


such an event would have u 
field day (pun intended). 

First up, the leader of the 
Opposition, Robert Muldoon. 
A noted lily fancier, but no 
poofter (on his own admission). 

“This is another of Labour’s 
wild schemes, dreamt up. by 
one of their bright boys like 
Bassett or Prebble. 

“There’s an election coming. 
They’ll promise anything, do 
anything, for your vote. And 
with your money. Our research 
department estimates this will 
cost at least $800 million a 
year. 

“And, true to form for the 
dear old socialist Labour Parry, 
you're not going to get b look 
in. They’re going to tell you 
whnt flowers you’re getting. 

“If you live in Taranaki and 
you don’t like red hot pokers, 
too bail. That’s what you’re 
getting. 

"When we’re the Govern¬ 


ment again we’ll give you New 
Zealand the way you want it. 
Like aluminium smelters." 

Next up, Derek Quigley: 

"I note that there is no 
budget attached to this. The 
minister has even said he 
doesn’t know how many people 
will be involved. 

“This is flat against all the 
expenditure control rules I 
devised with the Treasury 
when I was Associate Minister 
of Finance. 

“When we were the Govern¬ 
ment we tried to get expendi¬ 
ture down to cut taxes. 

“We found one of the worst 
problems was ’expenditure 
creep’ — initiating a pro¬ 
gramme that maybe does not 
need much money at the start 
but has a self-fuelling growth 
factor built into it that is dif¬ 
ficult or impossible to cumrol. 

“This programme docs nm 
have a cost for this year, let 




Lire in a rree country. 

alone for five years inro the 
furure. 

“In any case, we should be 
reducing Government activity, 
not increasing it, as I showed in 
a practical way when I was 
Minister of Housing by gelling 
private enterprise io do whul 
the luxpaycr had been doing." 

Warren Cooper: "Did some¬ 


one say growth? I'm for it" ... 
nudge from his right... “No, I 
mean I’m against it. I’m against 
any socialist growth.” 

Jim Bulger: “This is just 
an other of I a hour's hypocriti¬ 
cal schemes to hide unemploy¬ 
ment. I’ve had a Ini of ex¬ 
perience in the employment 
field and I know a job-creation 
scheme when I see it. 

“They’re claiming it will be 
an investment ami that more 
tourists will come here and 
they will be ‘encouraged to 
linger’. 

“flow many tourists will 
linger over some red hot pokers 
in Taranaki? If they go to 
Taranaki it will be in see the 
synthetic petrol plant we had 
the practical sense to build. 
That's real investment." 

Allan Highet says it is 
another example of centralised 
bureaucracy doing wlnn local 
communities can do bettci. 

Hugh Templeton doesn't say 
anything, because he quite likes 
Rowers. Marilyn Waring 
doesu’i sav anything uither but 
privately hints at support 
because she likes flowers, too. 
A lot. 

Ian Shearer is tempted to join 
her, but thinks he’d better 
check ic out with the boss first. 

Jim McLay says a very great 
deal, all of it brilliantly expos¬ 
ing the flaws of logicality in rhe 
scheme, but too long to print 
here. 

Doug Kidd says if there was 
a demand for flowers on road¬ 
sides the market would meet 
that demand. 

The “more marketeers" on 
the back benches all agree with 
Ian McLean who says that this 
is one more example of the 
state doing things for people 
they should be doing for 
themselves. 

McLean: “The most press¬ 
ing need is for a change in at¬ 
titudes so people stand on their 
own feet more and don’t feel 
the need to be protected from 
reality,” 

; Hon farmer members ask one 
after another what, 4 .Wrong 
with reality. Kricijgrdfcn pad- ■ 
docks, some with trees in tidy • 
straight lines. None of this 
higgledy-piggledy (no pun in¬ 
tended) mess you see in Britain 
with oaks aud ashes and the like 
getting in the way of the trac¬ 
tor. 

One hon farmer member: - 
“We had the initiative . and ‘ 
enterprise to get rid of the trees 
so we could make some money 
fbr New Zealanders. Now the 
Labour Party wants to put 
some back.” . 

Another hon farmer nhemberi 
“At least, make sure the trees 
are nut trees or something, so 
We get some return for our 
money.”; .. . * ' •. 

Another, who is growing a;: 
stand of lovely pines under! the •’ 
state-handout forestry scheme 
(a sensible use for tax money): 1 
“How doea the Labour-Party 
propdsi to get .all these trees 
flifiy.' grown ini five-years? 1 * 
waving - a publicity 1 picture 
showingipdhucuknWaa bloom-. 


ing on gravelly, desolate 
foreshore. 

And another: “What happens- 
to all the flowers when the first 
mob of sheep or cattle is driven 
along the road? Or is the 
socialist Labour Government 
going to stop us using the 
roads?" 

Bill Birch can't be bothered, 
with debates over trivia. He's 
off - prospecting (for partners for 
his next batch of big projects 
when the socialists arc beaten at 
the next election). 

George Chapman says 
schemes like the one in ques¬ 
tion are the result of Labour 
MPs not listening to the prac¬ 
tical people in the rank and file 
of the party. 

Mnna Motuhake fumes about 
pluming the place out in "non- 
indigenous" species. “It's one 
more example nf the pakehas 
shoving their ideas and culture 
down our throats," snys Mat 
Rata. 

Of course, the Labour 
Government lias vigorous ans¬ 
wers. 

Koro Wetere squashes Kata. 
“It’s foreigners whose money 
we want. We've got to give 
them wlut they like back 
home.’* 

Russell Mar,hall reads out 
long lists of pleasant prominent 
people who think it is a good 
idea to make roads less of an 
eyesore and who have sent him 
picture calendars of the British 
Isles to make their point. (I 
have sent him one, too, but 
maybe I am not a pleavjiu 
enough chap to be pin on His 
list.) 

Michael Ibissett provide? the 
uitclliriiual iusittk-.iiitm: 

“I reud a buck once about 
world landscapes which had a 
picture of the Canrerbury 
Plains in it as an example of the 
worst man can do to rhe land¬ 
scape." (It’s true — I’ve read it, 
too.) 

“We have a duty to undo 
some of the damage." 

Ann Hercus brings it down 
to practicalities. 

"This is not doing what 
private enterprise should do. It 
is the state in its proper role: 
doing things for which there is 
no profit for private enterprise 
but which will help the small 
enterprises involved in tour¬ 
ism.’’ 

Pressed, she concedes that 
perhaps Development Finance 
Corporation money could be 
given to firms eager to do their 
own roadside beautifying. 

Roger Douglas doesn’t say 
much but dreams of a roadside 
harvest for his natural 
medicines and cosmetics busi- 
. ‘ness. 

But here, comes king-hitter 
BiURowflng: 

"Since the psychological 
tumround with the election of 
a Labour Government there 
has been so much growth in the 
economy that we've been Bble 
to do all our $1300 million-a- 
year election promises pro¬ 
gramme, plus hand out $860 
million In tax relief, and still 
have, money over. 

"The National Party worries 
About controlling Government 
Spending only because the 
economy was so bad In its time 
ft. didn't have any to spend — 
and raq up. a huge • $2500 
million-plus deficit which we 
had to, eliminate before we 
could ger started. ' ; 

"^nd as ior ’ telling iMoplei 
what to do, that’s rubbUn. 

. "This programme ia in keep-, 
big with our new policy Of Set¬ 
ting ..the pee-pul of this’ great 
country , of oufs free,, to do 
things for themselVe?. 

"We plant the flower^ They ■ 
are'fri^ to^ififfthem.”; ;;:i 
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Villa Maria brings premiumqualityto 
a demanding market with Camberley Dry 

nrv. Villa Maria will 


POLL RESULT IDENTIFIES Z 

GAP IN MARKET CHOICE giu 

A recent survey of table wine po. 
dri^kc« showed that no p—r fra 
hrind currently available is being an 
favoured by those who prelcr a dner an 
vh tc a wine not extra dry. yet l.o 
dethdtely not sweet. They demand a va 
reliable dryish white to be enjoyed lai 
over all social occasions. ^ 

CLASSICAL GRAPE 
VARIETIES USED « 

To achieve the fresh, dean dry taste N 
needed, the winemaker tested many |. 
slvies for public reliction. Tinal > * 
ele;n preference emerged for Camber- 
ley Dry. Named after the atea n 
H-iwkes Bay where many of Villa 
Maria's classical white grapes are 
orown — Chcnln BUmc, Gewurtztra 
miner, Chasselas and MullerThitrgau. 
These expensive grape varieties •> 
have distinctive characteristics of thei 
own, yet have, with skilful blending in 
?hc tradition of the great whites o 

%SmS8S28*w** 

JSMfi"SSKt 


new Camberley Dry, Villa Mar.a wri 
ensure year round consistency and 
guaranteed premium qua' toy. » 
portant when you re >" 
friends to your own tastes. This elean. 
d er style of white is an anytime wine 
™dis available at prescnl in the trad - 
lioit.il bottle or the conveniont tag 
value 1.5 litre decanter - both 
mining exactly the same wme. 

IN SUCCESSFUL COMPANY 

Camherlcy Dry Premium While he- 
comes the perfect partner o Villa 
Marias lop selling Brookv.tk 

UHV/,. Riesling- nationwide 

I n v on rile in the fruiticr * 

tiei man sivle - truly. 

wines to suit the y;W 

I occasion or make 
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CAMBERLEY Wf 

Premium White 
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A of,he classical graft M*** 

Chautias, MiiBcrViurpm JW 
end Gneumiraminer, making a 
crisp dry wlt/tfor 
drinking. Sort 
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by Klaus Sorensen 

IT’S about time the 
slmremarket Imd a “be nice to 
Fletcher Challenge” week. 

The poor old market giant 
has been having a rough time 
lately what with the aluminium 
smelter and a dismal share 
price. 

It seems the company may be 
finding its size is working 
against it. 

For many its role in the sec* 
ond aluminium smelter debate 
is that of the bogymnn. 

And now FCL appears to 
have got offside with the 
market — though the reasons 
for Us loss of support am be at¬ 
tributed as much to the incicas- 
Uigly powerful analysts, as in 
the ordinary investor. 

Ii seem:; ironic that FCL hus 
fallen foul «if its biggest fi<n 
when the sharctnnrkci lias 
always been the greatest ally of 
the money-making cause, and 
should be supplying moral sup¬ 
port to FCL over the smelter 
problems. 

Usually the market turns a 
blind eye to the less attractive 
aspects of capitalism, like the 
redundancies, but all or a sud¬ 
den it seems to be finding 
FCL’s clout, and its big plans, 
unpalatable. 

The suggestion that forest ex¬ 
port incentives might be wiped 
and the generul downturn in 
forest export markets have add¬ 
ed to the markets “second 
thoughts” on "the big New 
Zealander". 

The reasons the analysts have 
gone olTFCL arc varied. 

They were originally picking 
a profit higher than the $90 
million net reported by FCL, 
and seemed a little disap¬ 
pointed that the company 
wasn’t able to live up to their 
expectations. 

And then a number of them 
became upset when FCL did 
not provide as much detail in 
the preliminary announcement 
as they would have liked. 

It made their job of assessing 
the “quality" of the company’s 
earnings more difficult, and 
they had become accustomed to 
a very high standard of 
disclosure from Challenge Cor¬ 
poration. 

It seemed that the merger 
might have led to a more 
restrictive disclosure policy. 

the first Fletcher 
Challenge Ltd annual report, 
released two days ago, will set 
many minds at rest — and 
could even add some en¬ 
couragement into the market. 

The report contains two sec¬ 
tions totalling 67 pages, and 
closely follows the old 
Challenge style of report. 

Fletcher Challenge chairman 
Ron Trotter and managing 
director Hugh Fletcher did 
hemselves a big favour last 
when they held a press 
nefing to discuss the report. 

. ^tter has traditionally held 
onefing every year, the week 
lore his Challenge annual 
pPort was released, and he 
famous for his im¬ 
pressively exhaustive, and only 
casionally interrupted, 
nologues on the year past 
“^Present. 

: n *“* Policy is thankfully be- 

ln | continued. : 

week's briefing served 
m.«L the record straight on a 
drm^ r fetors, and half a 
Jr™ or 80 important state- 

?“?™wg«d: ^ . ... 

pron» 4 experts 

(^ reduction in 'the forest 
^ from its 1981 figure of 
Ji^^thoughthissec- 

vLA for the group; ■■. 
v ,■ ‘fo'CCtora have, set a. 


policy of devoting 7.5 per cent 
of pre-tax prufits to technology 
and resource development, in¬ 
cluding $9 million on offshore 
oil exploration; 

O It is in no immediate hurry 
to sell its Marne shareholding 
— contrary tn market specula¬ 
tion; 

® A major debenture issue 
will be launched in the next few 
months — using a newly 
developed burrowing instru¬ 
ment to replace the customary 
trust deed; 

® Though the investment 
analysts have gone cool on the 
company, 60 per cent of the 
stafT are shareholders; 

® And according to Hugh 
Fletcher, if the aluminium 
smelter does not go ahead “it 
will lie no skin ofl'our nose." 

Trotter began lust week’s 
briefing by saying he felt the 
criticism of the preliminary an¬ 
nounce me in h-.ul been “tough 
and imlair”. 

It was ns much infor twit inn 
as most companies give, and 
the report itself had involved 
an ’.‘incredible effort" to 
prepare it in the three months 
after balance date. 

"At the time we made that 
preliminary announcement we 
had the bottom tine but we 
didn't have a breakdown of sec¬ 
tors — to tlie extent that we 
could have commented without 
misleading." 

Trotter said there had been a 
great deal of work involved in 
harmonising the different ac¬ 
counting policies, though the 
group has now settled down 
well, having been broken into 
six operating sectors which are 
running "very smoothly". 

Tlie six sectors are rural and 
trading, forest industries, con¬ 
struction and property, manu¬ 
facturing and merchandising, 
finance and computers and 
energy and minerals. 

The report shows rural and 
trading earned $17.4 million in 
1981, forest earned $51.7 
million, construction $5.1 
million, manufacturing $9.4 
million, finance $8.4 million, 
while energy operated at a $1 
million cost. 

Trotter told the briefing the 
rural division had a good year 
coming “underpinned by the 
Government's supplementary 
minimum price scheme — the 

- farmers should have a good 
year with production up and 
livestock figures increasing 
significantly." 

The forest sector is bracing 
itself for the cyclical downturn 
in newsprint and pulp prices. 
“However, we are fully sold 

— and we will still have a good 
year though not as strong as the 
year past.” 

The construction and proper: 
ty divisions have gone through' 
major reorganisations, par¬ 
ticularly of the Australian 
Wallace and Watts construc¬ 
tion companies, and “we ex¬ 
pea a significant improvement 
in profit performance over the 
next feyv years." 

The housing division did not 
make a profit In the 1981 year, 
but the market is now improv¬ 
ing and the company has in¬ 
creased its market share. . 

Finance and computers took 
a little longer thart expected to 
restructure, “but they had a 
good year and an even better 
year is in prospect next year." 

As for the energy and 
minerals ".division's., smelter 
plans'- "we stitt 1 believe this . 
projojt ^Ul be gOod for the 
country, and . the - company, • 

though it .fop’t he determined 

for spine months 'yet; as; discusr :j 
sions .cOhtinue on' the revised 
prpject . with" ^ptphtjBi- 
[partner*. 1 *, y t 5 r ;; 


Bui, “there is nu doubt about 
tlie future of aluminium in the 
long term — if you just took 
shoit-iernt perspectives you 
would probably never make up 
your mind to do anything," ac¬ 
cording to Trotter. 

Fletcher later told NBR tlie 
smeller was intended to supple¬ 
ment earnings in tlie 1990s — 
“so if it doesn't gu ahead it's no 
skin uff our nose.” 

With long-term Thinking in 
mind, the second meeting 
the FCL hoard had resolved to 
set aside 7.5 per cent of pre-tax- 
earnings for “the whole field of 
development research and ex¬ 
ploration — to keep on the 
leading edge of technology and 
resource fields,” according to 
Trotter. 

The company 1ms achieved a 
major reduction in uiVshnrc 
borrowings - m reduce the 
oveiscas exchange rate vulner¬ 
ability — from $7J.-I million 
(out of total borrowings of 
Slfip.ti million) to $35.5 
million (out of total 198 1 bor¬ 
rowings of $309.9 million). 

Hut local borrowings have 
been stopped up and Trotter 


confirmed that a major deben¬ 
ture issue would be made soon 
using the new negative pledge 
borrowing instrument which 
the company has spent nine 
months working on. 

“I am confident that with our 
advisors we have now devel¬ 
oped a flexible and innovative 
instrument which will over¬ 
come many of the problems of 
the old itusL deed. 

"We have just now got the 
instiluiions to agree to it, and 
by giving a dinning chatge we 
will be able to cut down on ad¬ 
ministration," Trotter said. 

The reporc also discloses that 
the group benefited by a $30.6 
million export deduction from 
pre-tax earnings. 

However, FCL stresses that 
this figure, which compares 
wiih$l4.A million in |oh|, |u ls 
been boosted by the fact two of 
lhe mergci companies were ac¬ 
counted fur a 15-month trading 
period, file value of exports in¬ 
creased by a lower -III pet cent. 

It seems that FCL’s 198? 
result, at this stage at least, will 
be either equal to, or better 
than the $ l >0 million trading 


profit (before extraordinaries) 
earned by the group for lire 
June 30, 1981 year. 

An important factor will be 
the forest sectoi contribution — 
which MUR undet stands will 
still reach around $40 million, 
despite the shorter trading 
period and the international 
price softening. 

Judging by the report, im¬ 
proved results are likely from 
the rural and trading, construc¬ 
tion -.md property, mtiiiu- 
factutiitg and merchandising 
and finance divisions, and this 
could well make up for any eas¬ 
ing of the forest contribution, 

Fletcher told NBR lie believ¬ 
ed the threat over export incen¬ 
tives was tlie major problem for 
the company in terms of its 
share price. 

“What we want is a clear 
stuicnic-m that forest exports 
won't he singled out — I be¬ 
lieve tin could add |t> to 5Ue to 
the share price." 

Hut there is one factor which 
could em. ily upset t lie com¬ 
pany’s plans. Asked if there 
was anything major worrying 
the company, Fletcher told the 


briefing, “there is a very bqd 
international recession out 
there. 

"We've gat through it very 
well so fat, though sawn timber 
has been going poorly — in fact 
the Japanese sawn timber 
market has probably never 
been worse — but the big 
wony is the trend tuwards real 
interest rates of 8 per cent iu 
the United States.” 

Fletcher said real returns of* 
this nature — compared to only 
1 or 2 per cent in New Zealand 

— could nivaii "there will be no 
new greenfield projects next 
year if real interest rates stay Ht 
8 per cent —■ and that means no 
newsprint mill and no 
smelter." 

As for Trotter, his old 
themes have continued in the 
new company. 

lie told NBR rhe primary 
motivation uf (he annual report 

— that of maximum possible 
disclosure — was unchanged 
from the Challenge days —■ 
adding “I’ve said it before and 
I'll keep saying ii, the 
share murk ct discounts for 
uncertainty.” 


Controversial draft for release soon 


by Klaus Sorensen 
THIv Securities Commission 
will release the second draft of 
its controversial financial 
advertising recommendations 
at the end of this month — after 
omsideiahlu Khiud-ilte-scenes 
argument and lobbying. 

Commission chairman Colin 
Patterson told NBR last week 
that the commission had receiv¬ 
ed a letter from Justice 
Minister Jim McLay authoris¬ 
ing the release of the recom¬ 
mendations for public discus¬ 
sion. 

Two weeks ago NBR asked 
the Minister when the second 
draft would receive the go- 
ahead for public release. His of¬ 
fice told us that McLay had 
agreed to the release of the 
draft and while the commission 
had been advised of this “infor¬ 
mally some weeks ago", writ¬ 
ten confirmation was to be sent 


to the commission the follow¬ 
ing day (Fiiday, October 9). 

In July NBR reported dun 
reforms to the cuirently 
anomalous Companies Act 
rcgnlatiniis on financial udvu- 
tising and prospect uses had 
been '.alight in a legislative lug 
jam. 

The Securities Commission 
had sought changes to the first 
part of the Securities Act, 
which govern its operation, but 
the Government had deferred 
legislative consideration of the 
changes until the 1982 session. 

This has effectively inter¬ 
rupted the commission's 
legislative programme. 

However pressure from a 
number of interested groups — 
particularly the financiers who 
are subjected to the Companies 
Act requirements — seems to 
have helped to get Government 
approval for the release of the 


lot) page-plus second draft. 

Patterson said Iasi week that 
the second draft would be 
released following a meeting of 
the commission on October 27, 
although lie thought there 
mi gin be a bit uf a .L-lay in get¬ 
ting it printed. 

He said the commission had 
accepted submissions that there 
should be separate specifica¬ 
tions for debt, and equity 
securities, whereas in the fust 
draft the two were “rolled in 
together”. 

The commission's recom¬ 
mendations ot] contributary 
mortgages would be released at 
the same time in a separate 
draft form. Patterson said in¬ 
terested parries would have un¬ 
til the end of February to com¬ 
ment on the recommendations. 

The approval for the release 
of the second draft on financial 
advertising represents a minor 


victory lor the commission 
siiuiin&i the opposition towards 
ii within the Justice Depart¬ 
ment ami in Parliament. 

NBR understands there has 
been considerable argument in 
both arenas over tlw powers die 
•.uminr.sii.in should have, auJ 
over its relatively outspoken 
and aggressive approach to 
securities industry reforms. 

Finance Houses executive 
director Ken Banker told NBR 
last week he was “highly 
delighted" with the decision to 
release the second draft. He 
said his organisation had made 
a request of the Minister to 
release the draft at a meeting 
“about six weeks ago". 

Baker said McLay had said at 
the time that he was in the pro¬ 
cess of writing to the Securities 
Commission “to say there is no 
reason why it shouldn't be 
released." 


The business week in brief 


Wattle Industries Ltd equity net pro¬ 
fit increased 35 per cent from S17.5 
million to $23.7 million after lalei rose 
from $385 million to S457 million. A 
final 6 cent dividend will be paid on 
bonus Increased capital making a total 
dividend Tor the year of 11 centa com¬ 
pared with 9.5 centa lair year. 

Atuetl Transport Industries 'Lid 
operating profit after tax wai 
$22,419,000 (last year $21,320,000) to 
the year ended June 27. No dividend 
will be paid on ordinary share capital. 
Aurora Group Ltd la to redeem its 
19*6 specified preference shares on 
November 1. The 400,000 $1 shares 
will be redeemed by the allotment of 
760,000 ordinary 50 cent shares. 
Brieriey Investments Ltd announced 
a group net profit to the Jude'30 year iip 
from $6.8 million to $11,1 million. A 
final 5 cent* a shore dividend, making 9 
cents ibr the year, will be paid and 
capital will be increased by a l-fbr-3 
bonus Issue and n Hbr-6 cash Issue of 
50 cent shares St s jjremhufl pf $2.' ■ 

- .John Burns Group's ChHitcburch 
hardware fitd builders: supply builnmi 
has' been acquired by Ashby Bergh 
Ltd and the retail side hat been ao- 
qtiM by W H Cofljngs Ltd.' 

Carter Holf Holdings Ltd Intends' 
to make .ah'offer for the 75 p$r cent of 
Canterbury Timber Products shares 
tq which it is not already bwicflpWly en-. 
titled,.!! will orter $4,30 ftr each $l-op 
(Unity share aid $4J0 fifr each $1 rtn-.' *. 
vtrtibte debenture nock unit, Carter 
Holt is already beneficially entitled (O' 
24.8 per cent of the ordinary shares and 


24.9 per cent of the convertible deben¬ 
ture stock. 

Ebbett Waikato Group Ltd audited 
group profit for the year ended July 31 
was $223,565 ($87,193 last year). Thu 
final ordinary dividend is 7.5 cents per 
sfaare, making a total of 12 nuts for ita? 
year. Payable on Noveniber 26j the divl- 
■ dead will bo tax-free. 

Goodman Group Ltd denied rumours 
of a merger with Watties which already 
has a 24.9 per cent holding in the com¬ 
pany. Any increase would require the 
consent of the examiner of commercial 
practices. 

Industrial . Equity Lid — the ' 
Australian Brierhy subsidiary — la- 
creased net profits 23 per cent to $11.9 . 
million, and is paying a 5 cent final divi¬ 
dend — making 9 cents for the year. 

Industrial Gum Ltd his. aliened . 
128,360 Hilly paid $1 ordinary ahaiea to ., 
the employee share purchase scheme, • 

Leyland Investments Ltd afieMtt 
. revenue was $277,385 (100 per cent up '' 
- on last year's $138,33$). A final dlvi- 
tkrtd of 6. cents per share Awn. shire, - 
premium reserve trill ; tje . paid on 
December I i. The fomp^ny wU! also be;. 
making t share.ls$ueof 1-lbr-S held at'.; 
November 3 — an Issue-oT 209,000 $0 
cent shares priced.at'$1,2$ — 50 cents 
capital,'and 75 rtiiis preihium. ' ' 

B Lichtenstein np'd CojLtgi annouiicr '■ 
ed, .a : renWiibeable -cash'. 1 (stud of-~ ; - 
.1,11.2,400 ordituty| 50 Cebts Shares at a 
premium of $ I JflperriurepntliebMii : 
Of hiv?: new shares' for eirty five held. 


following the l-for-5 bonus Issue held at 
November 5. The bnie is subject to the 
AGM’i approval to increase authorised 
capital. 

Marne Finance seduced rates on 
secured debenture flock. On two, three 
and four yean the rate gd*a dawts ftofU'. 

' IJ.75 b 15.35 and on five yean from 
• 15.5 tb 15. 

Mineral Rcaourcea closes Its books for 
entitlement to the 2-for-S rights issue on 
October 19. 

NZ. Farmer* Co-op Association of 
Cnntarfaury Ltd announced on audited 
net profit aT $2,207,944 (laal year 
$2,331,939) for the year ended July 31; 

. In addition to a final dividend of 10 per 1 
. cent (S.certraa ahareja special centennial '; 
dividend of 7.5 per cent (3,75 cents per 
■hare) will be paid from realised capital . 
profits, / ' 

Tfaa Permanent Investment and . 
Lo«n Association qf Caaierbui? an- 
. noil need an unaudited profit of $63,15$ . 
($352^,more thaq.br year) for tlie year. - : 
.id September 31, An Interim* dividend 
. of'7,5 per cent has already been guild -.' 
fln«l.o final dividend of 7 .J per tent >(11 ..! 
be paid on November 23, | 

- Prioting and- Packaging Corpora- 
lloh Lfd'a qet' profit TO $2,251,979 i .1, 
decrease of 18 per cent from last year's ;; 
$2,76i)'96. Dirtctbriwilifecomtnend• 

. final 'tfiindcnil- of 10 ecotf on ordlAaty • 
-thari* bringing the :y*|t'a roi^l tt>16 
cents.',-.. i* • "-Y 

H c Sleigh aitnounceda ^nuidiyidend . 
of 3 <ent* per share (8 per cent) payable . 
oitNuYftmbKr : 30.- ' / ‘ < ■ '-.! 


UDC Group Holdings Ltd reduced 
Interest rates for debenture stock effec¬ 
tive from October 13. Two to five-year 
terms, which previously ranged from 
15.59 per cent interest a year tb'15.75 
per cent, are now all at 15.5 per cent. 


Economic 

indicators 


IF you're spending more than $232.66 
keeping, your household, going then 
don't worry. That's what the-avenge 
cyeryope was spending in March —15.1 
per ant niqte than the Much year 
before. ; 

THE Prime Minister's attack on in¬ 
termit rates would appear to be laving 
some, impact. The Wellington Savings 
Rank reduced.all personal lending rata 
by 0.5 per cent' and NZ1 Finance 
brought Its two and thiee-year ttici - 
.down from -15.75 per cent to 15.25. 
MEAT billing charges went up 7 to 10 
pe{ cem" causing “a ‘major impediment *. 
to increased production," according to 
, the finders.■ *.t ■ 

CANADIAN .complaints about our 1 
lamb dsmigifts their prices caused tire 
UUMJiiiop of lhe $150,000 trade. 

A CURRENT account deficit .'of $126 
mltfian ,w*i rdcarded on overefeos ex- . 
change, transactions' .for August, 1 com- 
pored yHth'a'deficit of $1(5 million for 
August 19fi0. Total' deficit i Is , $7311, 

; hsjjllcm, compared wlih $543 milUonJbr , 
last yedr."’. ” . ' '• v- -; 

TRAprNG bahjtf lent 30per cent outre' 
■mi deppsita grew by 2Q per cent'oyer 
thi: year, to Sept era ber 30.. \ ■" . V 
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Treasury advice and economic policy: the best option 


by H G Lang 

THERE arc two major 
misconceptions about Treasury 
policy advice. 

The first is that the Treasury 
runs the country by manipu¬ 
lating politicians — shades of 
“Yes, Minister 

My experience has been that 
in New Zealand politically sen¬ 
sitive decisions — and I would 
define these as decisions which, 
in the view of the Minister, 
could afTed the way in which a 
significant number of people 
might vote at the next election 
— are made by the Minister not 
only in form but also in fact. 

The Treasury can have an 
important input because of the 
way in which it can present 
problems and the types of solu¬ 
tions which it may suggest. 

Whether the Treasury’s in¬ 
put is influential depends on its 
quality and cogency and on the 
priority which governments are 


"AFTER nearly five years of agreeable self-imposed purdah since 
my retirement from the position of Secretary to tho Treasury, 0 
prims ministerial spoech about Treasury and other advice and the 
sad stata of the economy have convinced me that I should com¬ 
mand publicly on these issues," Henry Lang writes In response to 
an NBR editorial. 

On these two pages, be explains tho advisory role of Treasury 
and sets out the advice he would tender the Government after this 
year's election if he were still Treasury Secretory. 


prepared to give to economic 
objectives, particularly of a 
longer-term kind. 

The second misconception 
arises from a wrong interpreta¬ 
tion of a recent speech by the 
Prime Minister in which he 
mentioned that he told me 
when I became Secretary to rhe 
Treasury, “Mr Lang, if you 
give me any economic advice 
that is politically impossible, 
you will be wasting your time 
and mine.” 

This led to the following 


comment in your editorial of 
September 28: 

“. . . It suggests that 
Treasury officials, if they are 
not to waste their rime, must 
quickly become conditioned to 
dishing up ro their ministerial 
lord and master nothing that 
will offend his electoral!y sen¬ 
sitive taste buds which further 
suggests his' being fed an 
economic diet of cakes and 
sweets because few dare serve 
up a plateful of spinach and 
carrots.” 


Nothing could be further 
from the truth. 

During my term of office — 
and 1 have no reason to believe 
that there has been any change 
since I left — Treasury advice 
has always been independent 
and in the public interest as 
Treasury perceived il. 

In an article on the role of the 
Treasury, 1 had this to say 
about tlic Budget strategy re¬ 
port and recommendations 
from Treasury: 

“This report gives 
Trcasury’s views regardless 
of whether they are likely to 
be acceptable to the 
Minister.” 

There have been many occa¬ 
sions when Finance Minister 
R D Muldpon received “un¬ 
palatable” advice. Sometimes, 
he acted on such advice; more 
often, he rejected it. In my ex¬ 
perience, however, he has 
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Dirt, fumes, extremes of heat and cold — any of 
these causes worker discontent, and many 
workplaces have all of them! As a direct result, 
output falls and the accident rate rises (there 
are statistics to prove it). 

How come we know so much? We’ve been 
improving working conditions in factories and 
offices for 50 years now, throughout New 
Zealand and throughout the worLd. No job is too 
big or too small. We can supply a complete 
system for a factory complex, or we will install 


a single ventilator in a small workshop. Our 
trained maintenance crews, working out of 
Auckland, Wellington and Christchurch, ensure 
continuing operation at optimum efficiency. 

For expert, specialised advice on working 
environment management, call in Colt. Your 
nearest Sales Engineer is only a phone call 
away. 

Auckland: Graham Taylor 276-5805 
Wellington: Mike Anderson 286-779 
Christchurch: Mark Green 798-230 


Post this coupon for 
further information on 
Colt products and 
services. 


i" 


Mail to Colt (NZ) Ltd, 

P.O. Box 4182, Christchurch. 


NAME 


TYPE OF BUSINESS. .. 
ADDRESS . 


People work better 
in Colt conditions 



A member.of the Mair Group of Companies. 


never suggested that the advice 
should not have been given. 

Of course, economic policy is 
not framed in a vacuum and (lie 
experienced adviser must he 
await of the political implica¬ 
tions of his re* omiiK-ndal iuiis. 

The Trv.iMiiy's bask duly, 
howevci, is M piuvidr a piofcv 
sioual and intclkituully rig¬ 
orous analysis and t« draw ob¬ 
jective conclusions, recognising 
that political judgments will he 
exercised on economic issues 
which also take into account a 
government’s wider goals ami 
programmes. 

The development of mani¬ 
festo proposals illuM tales 
another aspect of the 
Treasury’s relationship with 
ministers. Treasury may not 
consider a particular proposal 
to be in the national interest, 
and may seek to persuade an in¬ 
coming Government to modify 
it. 

But if the Government 
wishes to proceed, Treasury 
has a clear duty to recommend 
ways in which the proposal van 
best be implemented. 

One of the reasons that there 
is little public understanding of 
the nature of Tieasury advice 
to Government i.s that such ad¬ 
vice must necessarily be cmi- 
ftdciuial if the relationship of 
trust which is essentia) between 
politicians and advisers is in 
continue. 

It would, liir example, he 
quite intoletahli- to publish a 
Budget strategy report il Trea¬ 
sury hud recnmim-iulcd, say, a 
major Jiange in supcianima¬ 
tion or exchange tales >u 
monetary policy which had um 
been implemented. 

In Mich a situation the 
Government would !h- icquired 
to explain why it did not accept 
the advice and this is simply 
not on. Indeed, this is recognis¬ 
ed throughout the Western 
world in freedom of informa¬ 
tion legislation. 

In New Zealand, howevei, 
there have been two occasions 
when the Treasury’s usual 
economic .report following u 
general election has been 
published. The last such ocea- 


>.iun was after the changt of 
Government in 1975 when Mr 
Muldomi published the sub- 
MaiiLe of the strategy repoit 1 
had Mibmiik-d. 

h ir. important to stress that 
this report, like its predeces- 
mus, had been prepared before 
the election fur the incoming 
Government whoever the? 
were. 3 

Nearly six years have passed 
since 1 *>75 and it may be ofi* 
ierest if I outlined the sort of 
ivpori which I would submit to 
the Government after this 
year’s general election if 1 yen 
Secretary to the Treasury. 1 
have no doubt that Treasury 
itself is working on such i 
report, hut I don't know its 
«.o tile ills nor whether it n likely 
to he published. 

Econ o mic strategy 

1 propose to discuss strategy 
under three main headings - 
objectives, facts and options. 
Objectives 

I would state the objectim 
as follows: 

In the short to incdium-tcno, 
economic policy changes ire 
needed to reduce unempltr;- 
ineiil, the expected balance of 
payments deficit and rate ofin- 
tlation, and to bring about i 
resumption of economic 
growth. 

These policies have to be to 
devised as — at the s.tnic time 
— to avoid an excessive in¬ 
crease in •.niiMmipii»n and At 
Government delicti, ensure 
m I equate investment, pat- 
tuiiliirly lor e.vpotl and reditu 
liquidity. 

T he f acts 

The lli« m show- that the court- 
try’s economy is not in good 
shape. 

Unemployment ii unaccept¬ 
ably high; there lias been no 
growth ior the past five years, 
nor i an substantia) growth be 
cxpci ted lor the next year or 

two; ini Union is increasing and 
m an exjK-ctcd 17 percent next 
year i.s much higher titan in Ac 
economics of our trading par 1 ' 
ners; the money supply ii ris¬ 
ing too tiisi and the Budge* 
deficit is very large. 


Inflation 
eroding your 
investment? 

Over the pust 31 years high quality 

Rare U.S. Coins 

have increased by an average annum rate or 

267 % 


■■ ■ '**-**’ W ■■ ■ 

Sl.UOti invested in 1951) wuiild now he worth 
History of US Rare Coin- gains- : 

_ 19511-1959 _ 1970-1979. 

Annual ' - ,, 

Avge Gain 11 . 8 Cr 14.3*5. .. . 47,W ' 

Arniuai Avge 275-3.5“* 3 , 5 .v*7 - - -.Ti0-l 

Inflation approx. unnriw. • W* 


2.3-3.59 

approx. 
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DUAtlto 


Yxir Livestment? 

Protect your assets now against hvper inflation and dfcWjH 1 *®. 
dollars or the lyfiU’sUy investing in readily negotiable USc h • 
Note: Capua) gains on rare coins, gold and silver, are.usuall)' 1 ® 
[rcc. Suppliers also of Gold, Silver. Krugerrands. Sovereign*.* 
Maples, etc. from ■ * ■ . 
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is through indicative planning 


The balance of payments, 
though still manageable, is like¬ 
ly ro deteriorate. 

The following paragraphs 
analyse these problems in more 
detail. 

Employment: Registered 
unemployment is now running 
between *15,000 and 50,000 
people compared with about 
4000 in 1975. The actual 
number of unemployed is, or 
course, much higher than those 
registered, but no precise figure 
will be available until the 
results of the 1981 Census are 
published or an adequate 
household survey is taken. 

Apart from the registered 
unemployed there are more 
than 20,000 people engaged on 
various forms of “special 
work”. 

In the absence uf policy 
changes it is unlikely that 
unemployment will fall signifi¬ 
cantly in the next year or two. 

Growth: After five years uf 
stagnation, there are signs that 
the economy is beginning to 
grow agnin nlthuugh no sub¬ 
stantial increases can he ex¬ 
pected for two or three years. 

One of the few benefits of the 
two major oil price shocks hits 
been that our energy resources 
of coal, gas and hydroelccti icily 
which were too expensive to 
use fully and effectively in the 
past are now capable of pro¬ 
fitable exploitation. 

The choice of energy projects 
which arc to be developed 
should be based on costs and 
benefits, rather than on si7.e, 
There is no doubt that sutne 
of the projects will be large and 
capital-intensive; others will be 
smaller and more labour-inten¬ 
sive. 

The best prospect Tor resum¬ 
ed economic "growth is 'to’ 
choose those projects which 
give the highest net benefit to 
New Zealand. 

Prices and income: Con¬ 
sumer prices which are current¬ 
ly rising by about 15 per cent it 
year arc expected to increase to 
a rate of about 17 per cent by 
the middle of next year. 

A price rise in New Zealand 
ot 17 per cent would be 
substantially above IMF and 
OECD forecasts of price 
changes of about 8 per cent in 
countries with which wc trade. 
Thus, the New Zealond dnlUir, 
under existing arrangements of 
continually adjusting the ex¬ 
change rate, will be devalued 
by, say, 8 per cent or 9 per 
cent. This in itself will increase 
import prices, and hence pres¬ 
sure on inflation. 

With such high inflationaiy 
expectations, demands for 
larger wages, salary and other 
incomes can be expecred. An 
directive incomes policy will be 
essential to deal with these 
Problems. 

The balance of payments: 

The balance of payments defi- 
^ ll in recent years has been 
c ? m Paratively manageable des- 
pite adverse terms of trade. 

7^ ever> tlie outlook “ not 
Bood and l would estimate that 

ine current account deficit on 

Sf" ' xct re= transactions 
Wl ‘] increase from the present 
annual level of $700 million to 
*1000 million by the 
m 'ddlc of next year. 

"erhaps the most serious 
Pect of the balance of 
Payments situation is the fact 
line ^ exc * 1fln 8 e nlc k out of 

J^P* 1 incomes are uup- 
anH ,, thr0u gh very large tax 

** e *P e nditures, such as 
Sm* mccm ives of all kinds, 

■ ^PP 00 prices well above 
• aoH , “P* 6 realised overseas 
anH «S deductions for capitkl 

«her expenditure: / -V 


At the same time, the invisi¬ 
ble deficit has risen alarmingly; 
it is likely to be at least $1800 
million for the year ended June 
1982 compared with $180 mil¬ 
lion 10 years ago. 

Fiscal and monetary 
policy: Presem fiscal and 
monetary policies arc so expan¬ 
sionary that there is already a 
rapid rise in properly prices 
and an inflationary surge in 
consumer spending and impor¬ 
ting could occur in 1982/83. 

The Budget deficit for 
1981/82 could well exceed the 
estimate of $2090 million 
which itself is a very high 
figure. 

The outlook for 1982/83 is 
for an even greater deficit. 

The money supply is increas¬ 
ing rapidly and seems likely to 
grow even faster over the next 
few mouths. This will further 
fuel inlint ion. 

The o p tions 

l believe that the policy of ,u/ 
hiv adjustments to events as 
they occur which has been 
followed in recent years has 
failed; nor can it be expected to 
achieve our economic objec¬ 
tives tunic effectively in the 
future. 

In principle, there are three 
ways in which wc can handle 
iMtr difficulties. The first is to 
adopt the kind uf policies being 
followed in the United King¬ 
dom of reducing demand 
through very tight monetary 
and fiscal policies. 

In the long run, such a course 
may succeed, but in the short 
ntui medium teitn it would in¬ 
volve substantial further in¬ 
creases in unemployment. It 
could also lead to more emigra¬ 
tion of the very people wv can¬ 
not alTord to lose. 

The second option is to in¬ 
troduce direct controls over all 
major aspects of the economy. 
This would involve wage, 
price, rent and other income 
controls, capital issues control 
including control over interest 
rates, import controls, ex¬ 
change controls and so on. 

This technique, which was 
successful during and after the 
Second World War is not likely 
to work in ihc 1980s because it 
involves n degree of in¬ 
terference in personal freedom 
which would now be unaccep¬ 
table to most New Zealanders. 

The third option would in¬ 
volve broad agreement among 
representatives of the major 
sectors of the economy to limit 
income increases to a level con¬ 
sistent with n more manageable 
rute of inflation. Such a policy 
would require Government ac¬ 
tion in a number of areas and 
would constitute a major policy 
package. 

The key to success would be 
to persuade salary, wage anc| 
other income-earners that in¬ 
creases in their incomes cannot 
keep up fully with inflation 
unless there are major increases 
in productivity. 

To make such a proposition 
acceptable would require a. 
number of other measures to 
increase productivity and assist 
those on lower incomes. 

It would, therefore, be 
necessary to work out a series 
of policies in consultation with. 
the POL, CSSO and employ¬ 
ers' representatives, including. 
farmers and manufacturers, 
which' would cover all major' 
elements of Interest to them. 

There ' would have to be 
.understanding.about taxation 
(including, the wage-ta< W / 

off); about’■ redundancy, about 
employment -policies, ; . about 
Social Security, benefits, about 
pricts^ in' general and, in par¬ 
ticular, jibobthQW.tbdeal with 


price increases resulting front 
higher import prices and from 
any change from direct to in¬ 
direct taxation. 

If we arc to deal adequately 
with out balance of payments, 
it is essential that export in¬ 
comes remain high enough to 
bring about increasing exports 
and that import substitution be 
encouraged. 

The present incentives to 
fanners and other exporters are 
so complex that they distort the 
efficient use of resources. 

Murcover, because there is 
no assurance of their continued 
availability, they are frequently 
not taken into account by en¬ 
trepreneurs in deciding 
whether to increase investment 
for exports. 

in addition, wc are being 
subjected to increasing 
criticism from our trading part¬ 
ners about our exports sub¬ 
sidies to the point where 


retaliatory action is likely to be 
taken in the foreseeable future. 

A much better method of en¬ 
couraging exports and import 
substitution would be to phase 
out most of these incentives 
over a period and substitute a 
realistic excltange rate. This 
would involve a devaluation 
which I estimate to be of the 
order of 10 per cent to 15 per 
cent. 

(This would be in addition to 
the current flexible exchange 
rate policy in terms nf which 
the New Zealand dollar is 
devalued continually to the ex¬ 
tent that our costs move faster 
than those of our trading part¬ 
ners.) 

Such a devaluation should 
not be undertaken until the 
Government is satisfied “that is 
will stick" — that is, until the 
Government is satisfied that 
cost, wage and price increases 


in New Zealand will not take 
plncc so quickly as to eliminate 
its benefit. 

Another important element 
of the package would be to 
work out with manufacturers 
and others concerned a long¬ 
term strategy of industrial 
development which would in¬ 
dicate the kind of protection 
level which efficient industries 
could expect, 

In general, import protection 
should he on a less discrim¬ 
inating and more moderate 
basis with emphasis on tariifs 
rather than licensing. A good 
deal of progress has already 
been made in this area. 

Related to it and part of it is 
the development of CF,R 
(closer economic relations) with 
Australia. 

Finally, it needs to be stress¬ 
ed that no strategy can succeed 
without effective fiscal and 


monetary policies which should 
complement each other. The 
increase in the money supply 
would have to be brought 
under control and the Budget 
deficit should not be allowed to 
increase further. 

Conclusion 

In my view, the best solution 
to our economic difficulties is 
through indicative planning. 
This involves broad agreement 
with representatives of all the 
major sectors of the economy 
about incomes or all kinds, 
about taxation and benefits, 
about employment and growth, 
about exchange rates and pro¬ 
tection, supported by effective 
monetary and fiscal policies. 

Such n policy package is com¬ 
plex and difficult, but it offices 
the best chance of returning 
New Zealand to full employ¬ 
ment, grmvt It, reasonable 
stability and a manageable 
balance of payments. 













The more you drive, the more you save. Hertz 
Super 50 Rate includes your first 50 
-n kilometres and there is no 

minimum day requirement 
Travelling up to50km you’ll 
know exactly how your 
HhmH expenses stand and there are 
no aggravating add-ons or 
hidden requirements. Ivilo- 
metres over 50 are then 
charged at new reduced 
rates: 10 cents per km for a 
“Thrifty” rate car. 11 cents 
jHSBf for an “ Economy” rate car. 
flHV 12 cents for a ” Medium" 
* 7 ® rate car * A saving of more 
iff than ^0% onprevious kilo- 
metre rates ' These days 
Ja business travellers need to 
’T T S B r M save money too. The Hertz 
M Super 50 Rate is available at 
_ :.a . . any Hertz branch Call your local 

• Hertz office fojf iietaiJf .^! 
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Liquor industry 


Corbans out of step — institute 


CAN YOU COMPUTE THE 
ACCOUNTING DECISION? 

Knowing that you need the best and latest computer 
equipment to handle the accounting function Is one 
thing. Finding, Installing and successfully using it Is 
quite another. Especially when the myriad hard- 
ware/soflware options multiply almost dally and hid¬ 
den snags abound. Now THE ACCOUNTANTS JOUR¬ 
NAL can help accountants, executives and 
businessmen find a clear path through the minefield of 
multiplying computer choices. 

COMPUTERS AND ACCOUNTANCY 1981 Is a three- 
part guldB to what's available for accountancy in 
today's computer world and how best to use it. Written 
by computer consultant and writer, Peter Isaac, editor 
of The Dominion's "Computers, Monday" feature, the 
guide will be published In the November, December, 

1981 and February 19B2 Issues of the Journal. 

Make sure you read It by taking out a subscription or 
ordering these special Issues by filling out the coupon 
below and posting It to The Subscriptions Officer, The 
Accountants Journal, Box 11342, Wellington. 

(Tick box of your choice) 

□ Please send me the November, December, T981 
and February 1082 Issues of The Accountants 
Journal at the special price of $4 for the three 
(normally $2 per copy). 

I enclose cheque/postal order for $4 

□ Please open a subscription to The Accountants 
Journal (Cost $18.50 p.a. or S14 p.a. for NZSA 
members) and Invoice me accordingly. 

National Business Review . . . 
respected, but unloved around 
the nation’s boardroom tables. 


THE opposition expressed by 
Corbans Wines Ltd to export 
certification provisions in the 
Winemakers Bill isolated Cor- 
baiu from the rest of the wine 
industry. Wine Institute chair¬ 
man Tom McDonald said last 
week. 

“Frankly, I am surprised and 
disappointed that a company 
like Corbans, which has made 
such a contribution to our ex¬ 
port development, should be 
trying to prevent the introduc¬ 
tion of a system designed to 
protect the reputation of New 
Zealand wine in overseas 
markets," McDonald said. 

He refuted suggestions that 
Corbans had not been given nn 
opportunity to express its opin¬ 
ion on the matter (NBRy Oc¬ 
tober 5). 

“Corbans, along with every 
other of the 114 members of 
the institute, was Invited to of¬ 
fer comments for incorporation 
in the industry submissions 
made to the Statutes Revision 
Committee by the institute,” 
McDonald said. 

“Corbans had the right to go 
direct to the committee if they 
so wished, but it is entirely 
wrong to suggest that they did 
not have an opportunity to ad¬ 
vise the institute of their views. 

Comments had been receiv¬ 
ed from some institute 
members on other aspects of 
the Winemakers Bill. These 
had been incorporated in the 
institute’s submissions, “but 
there was not a single objection 


to the export certification 
clauses," McDonald said. 

"It looks as if Corbans want 
it both ways,” he said. 

“In one breath, according to 
NBR, they talk aboui the need 
for quality in our export wines, 
and wc have no argument with 
that. Then, in the next breath, 
they complain that the expon 
certification scheme will in- 
ferfere unjustly with supply 
and demand forces, and will ig¬ 
nore the commercial rights of 
willing buyers and sellers. The 
two approaches are incompati¬ 
ble." 

Apart from Corbans, the 
whole industry, “fully supports 
the Government’s proposals to 
introduce an effective and prac¬ 
ticable scheme to ensure that 
our future wine export develop¬ 
ment programme is based on 
high product quality," 
McDonald said. 

The country's wine would 
“find a profitable place in inter¬ 
national markets only if we can 
establish a reputation for high 
quality and the unique 
character which is the result of 
our cool climate growing en¬ 
vironment," he said. 

McDonald dismissed com¬ 
plaints by Corbans that the in¬ 
stitute was not the appropriate 
body to nominate the proposed 
review panel which will serve 
as an appeal body to recon¬ 
sider, on a technical basis, 
wines rejected by either the 
Health Department or DS1R 
for faults capable of being 


defined only by sensory evalua¬ 
tion. 

“The institute has some ex¬ 
perience in selecting and ap¬ 
pointing qualified people both 
from inside and outside the in¬ 
dustry, to serve as judges for 
the national wine competi¬ 
tion,” he said. “Those judges 
have proved to be acceptable 
arbiters of wine quality for just 
about everyone. 


I don t foresee Hny problem 
in selecting a panel of three ex¬ 
pert wine assessors to be 
available as an appeal body 
which we would hope wj| 
never he called upon to act” 
said McDonald. 

Corbans voiced its criticism 
two weeks ago. Institute direc¬ 
tor Terry Dunlenvy indicated 
he did not wish to common 
then on the allegations. 


Firm to distill spirits 


by Ann Taylor 

INDEPENDENT liquor mer¬ 
chant B A Fitzpatrick Ltd is 
getting into the distilling of gin 
and vodka. The Rangiora com¬ 
pany will use recipes specially 
developed in England to pro¬ 
duce New Zealand’s first 
world-registered brands of 
home packaged and designed 
white spirits. 

Coachman and Gr&ceys gin 
and RebrofT vodka will grace 
the shelves of independent li¬ 
quor outlets and clubs which 
will form Fitzpatrick's market. 

Initially the company will 
cover the South Island and 
lower part or the North Island. 
But managing director of the 
new company formed. South¬ 
ern Grain Spirits NZ Ltd, John 
Fitzpatrick, is confident that 
the “distinctive local product, 
handy to Lyttelton will make it 
on the Australian and Pacific 
markets. 


“We’ve got n distinct advan¬ 
tage because they are our own 
products. There have been ex¬ 
ports from New Zealand but 
they get tangled up with other 
English brands." 

The company is intent on 
slaying independent and al¬ 
though it will have to initially 
buy grain spirit from the New 
Zealand Distillery Company it 
will “eventually makt its 
own”. 

The end of four years nego¬ 
tiations with independent 
English family company 
Nicholsons and application 
here for a licence will see > 
product on the market which 
will “have a good competitive 
margin" on other white spirits. 

“Wc think being smaller and 
able to increase production 
rapidly will give ns an advan¬ 
tage" in supplying gin and 
vodka to a market whose palate 
has, apparently, "got a lot 
drier." 
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INDUSTRIAL LAND FOR 


- AUCKLAND 


Auckland 

HarbourB 


oard 


A total area of 18.8ha (46.5 acres) ol heavy Industrial zoned land surrounded by 
security fencing and lighting. Of this 9.6ha (23.7 acres) has been developed In¬ 
to a paved area capable ot carrying vehicles with a*le loads ol up to 56 lonnes. 
This is serviced with water, sewerage, stormwater, telephone, floodlighting 
(high standard) and private rail sidings wilh large wagon capacity. 

The balance of the area (9.2ha> has been extensively levelled and 19 also 
capable of high loadings — services can be made available If separately 
disposed of. 

Preference Is for disposal as one block but consideration would be given to 
subdividing to meet varying requirements. 

For further information contact 

IAN BATCHELDOR 

PROPERTY DEPARTMENT, AUCKLAND HARBOUR BOARD 
P O BOX 1259, AUCKLAND 
PHONE: AUCKLAND 795*950 




A magnificent experience 
indeed! Looking out over the 
stunning panorama of 
Wellington harbour and hills, 
you enjoy quietly 

sumptuous - 

decor, friendly, 
unobtrusive 
service and a 

truly outstanding ' 

cuisine. Perfect ^crCtl 

for entertaining ™ p 

special guests and IICENSEt 
for special occasions. 


I ICENSED R ESTAURANT 


Reservations c-ssouli.il 
Phone. 722-789. ASK 
ABOUT THE SUMMIT 
LUNCHEON CI.UB 

Especially foi 

- Wellington 

executives mid 
their mo3l 

, respected clients 

and visitors 
" Priority 

privileges for all 
STAURANT members. 
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CCPTCRAE 


FOR SALE: 

Prime Industrial Investment 
Property, Onehungo. 


Strategical^ located in the heart ol Auckland's strong industrial based 
cnnumimtv. this well presented and versatile property represents an exCBitont 
opportunity lor a substantial capital gain. 

Well portioned on one ol Auckland's ma|or industrial transport . 
arlerlos. this fully renovated investment preparly comprises 3 41.175 sq It^fl 
tacloiy amt 1 7 atte IbvbI site occupied by a long established 
national company tenant. Secured py a twelve year ^ 

lease ending I March <993. the tenant le responsible for ail 
outgoings fl*cepl the e*terk>r maintenance ol Iho building 

Ulnhlif tuilahla se v Ismitii triad liumtlmant -si O /O 


■at.iuaf aia«* ■ • ■**<*. roygi aiie uvbu^abu uj ■* tuny vaiauiioneu a ’ 

national company tenant. Secured py a twelve year 
lease ending l March <993. the tenant le responsible for ail 
outgoings e*cepl (he exterior maintenance ol Iho building 0% 

Highly suitable as a family trust investment at ^^rA' t £y 
$725,MO. although prospective Investors with funds 
In excess ol 550,000 are invited la make .a&jP 

enquiries regarding soma form of contributory / 

group ownership , 

for more Information rfJ 

mall the Mutton to obtain a free ^ 


$ 

* 







mall the coupon to obtain a free 
colour biochure._ 










Wright Properties 


• AUCKL AND • HAMILTON 

Orf.ce space, 2nd floor, 95 Qu«n Excell office space, 1st floor. Vic- 
St, above American Express. loria St , Very £ esl locatioI1 , abovt 

Bright and airy, this space of 900 sq the recently renovated Hugh 

fi, looks on to Queen St and is ideal Wright’s store. 1850 sq ft qf spao*’ 

for a professional office, but or can be subdivided. Good 

suitable for a variety of purposes. ■ , • 

Available now with excel! lease at 

$4500 pa. ' ; •' v- 

Inquiries to WRIGHT PROPERTIES, BOX 721, AUCKLAND ' 

Or phone Miss Emery 796-480, Auckland , '\/?: :’*S r 


Vii.* 
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Alrwork. 50c 
6% pr 
Ajax G K N 
Alcan, 50c 
A HI 

Alliance. 50c 
12% conv pr 
Allflex 

Allied Farmera 
12% conv pr 
A M Bluley. 60c 
Ampal Pei, 60c 
A Beaven 
11.6% conv pr 
16 con pref 
Andae Group 
6-8.6% pr 
12% conv pr 
ANZ Banking Group 
A Wright 
'A' 0-7.5% pr 
•fl- 6-0% Pr 
A Bnrnen 
A Ellis 

Ashby Borgh 
A □ Cables 
Allas. 60c 
10% conv pr 
Auck Gas 
Aurora, 50c 
10% conv pr 
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A C I 

Autocrat Sanyo 
Bailie, 60c 
Balllns, 60c 
11 % conv pr 
Bank NSW 
Beach Petr, 60c 
Bendona, 

Bing Harris. 50c 
B N 2 Finance 
Biidgevale Mining 
Qriarley. 50c 
16.76% spoc pi 
Bos, 60c 
B H P. 200c 
Brother, 50c 
Bunting, 60c 
CPD 
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CFM 

12% conv pr 
Cam Flour 
Cant Tlmbar 
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Capital Radio. 25c 
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Carbonic Ice 
Cartel Holl 
CBA Finance. BOc 
CCl 
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Haurakl Enterprises, 26c 
Hewklns, 50c 
8.6% pr 
H B Farmers 
13% conv pr 
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H Pollard 
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Henry Berry. 50c 
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Independent News 
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Britain 

US 

Canada 

Australia 

FIJI 

France 

Greece 

Hong Kong 

Indie 

Ireland 

Japan 


Exchange rates 


16, NZ dollar sails at: 

.4441 
.8243 
.9911 
.7190 
.7219 
4 6525 
46 89 
4.9219 
7.4774 
.6)64 
187.54 


Malaysia 

Netherlands 

New Caledonia 

and Tahiti 

Norway 

Pakistan 
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Singapore 

Switzerland 

West Germany 

Western SBtnoa 


1.8846 

1.9991 

82.88 

4.8167 

8.0288 

62.48 

1.7126 

1.6210 

1.8109 

.8863 



PERSONNEL 

$500.00 

PER PLACEMENT 
AND NOT ONE 
CENT MORE 

$500 

regardless of commencing salary $10,000, $12,600, . 
$ 16 , 000 — you'll pay a llat fee. • r 

. . NOpercontage ; 

736-900 

2nd FLOOR 

CONNECTIONS PERSONNEL 

150 FEATHERSTON ST Wellington . 
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Clufstohurdh • Ph.JM) 7B242C .', . -• 
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A magnificent experience 
indeed! Looking out over the 
stunning panorama of 
Wellington harbour and hills, 
you enjoy quietly 

Bumptuoue ,-— 

decor, friendly, [ 


unobtrusive 
service and a 
truly outstanding 
cuisine. Periecl 
ior entertaining 
special guests and 
for special occasions. 


f IChTVSHD RES&LIBA/ST 


Reservations essential. 
Phone; 722-789. ASK 
ABOUT THE SUMMIT 
LUNCHEON CLUB. 

Especially for 
Wellington 
executives and 
their most 
respected clients 
and visitors. 
Priority 

privileges (or all 
-members. 



NEW ZEALAND 
DAIRY BOARD 


INTERNATIONAL 
MARKET DEVELOPMENT 

In support of expanding worldwide marketing activities the 
New Zealand Dairy Board is to appoint two Market 
Development Managers for Cheese and Milkpowder Pro¬ 
ducts respectively.. 

. The primary objective of these positions will be the pro¬ 
fitable increase of the Board’s sales of Cheese and 
Milkpowders through the diversification of varieties and 
consumer presentations, 

• In. co-ordinating the activities of a wide range of 
Producing, Marketing, Research and Development 
operations, both in New Zealand and overseas, the 
Market Development Managers will require not on¬ 
ly maturity and strong self-motivation but also the 
ability to motivate others through well developed 
communications skills and diplomacy. 

• Market Research and Strategy Formation, Profit 
Identification, Product and Pack Development, 
Budget Preparation and Accounting are areas 
which are fundamental to the positions. 

• Reporting responsibilities are to a senior level In 
the Board. 

Three years in a commercial marketing environment are 
considered essential to both appointments and should 
preferably be supported by professional marketing 
qualifications. 

Experience within the dairy Industry Is highly, deslrafc}ie : 
while some background In the.food Industries is more or- 
less essential. 

• Both positions are Wellington based but require 
frequent internal and international travel; 

• Career development potential is high; 

• Salaries- commensurate with the positions! and 
with experience, arid qualifications will be :, 
negotiated with the successful:Applicant;.Y. • 

. Y • . Y- - ;;vl :;:.YY. v. 
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Smelter still alive and well f Award settled^ but major sticking points still remain 


P.O.;BriX Wellington,.: T^lephbrie: 




by Ann Taylor 

THE smelter is still on — at 
least for purposes of public 
posturing. 

• The National Development 
Act application still stands; 

• The Commission for the 
Environment last week produc¬ 
ed its audit of the project; 

• Fletcher’s people have been 
consulting with their remaining 
partner, CSR, in Australia, 
They are putting together a 
package to present- to other 
potential partners which have 
approached them. 

The two remaining partners 
in the consortium will be con¬ 
cerned to keep the smelter’s 
physical aspects largely intact 
so they don’t have to go 
through the NDA hoops again. 
And aluminium technology 
doesn’t differ greatly from one 
company to another. 

The commission has not in¬ 
vited Government criticism by 
commenting on the project’s 
economics. But it does recom¬ 
mend that the company, after it 
has "effectively destroyed the 
communities at Aramoana and 
Te Ngaru,” should develop a 
manpower plan for the smelter. 

"Maximum employment of 
Dunedin people . .. including 
women and young people . . . 
should be the company’s 
recruitment policy.” 

The number, skills and 
sources of manpower should be 
identified and the local educa¬ 
tional institutions and Depart¬ 
ment of Labour should 
“develop appropriate appren¬ 
ticeship and skillBrtmmng pro¬ 
grammes for the smelter 
workforce." 

The audit notes the impor¬ 
tance of the fact "that there will 
be little overlap, in terms of 
jobs created, between the con¬ 
struction and the operating 
phases." 

The company, the audit sug¬ 
gests, should become involved 
in the integration of the 
workforce in Dunedin by 
establishing a forum to provide 
information. 

A priority would be the hous¬ 
ing requirements and to pro¬ 
vide "an on-going assessment 
of Bocial impacts and thus assist 
the response to changing needs 
and demands". The public 
should also be kept informed 
about the on-going en¬ 
vironmental impacts via this 
forum. 

Construction contracts 
should specify the acceptable 
noise level and the company 
should reach agreement with 
the Historic Places Trust on 
the archaeloglcal sights, the 
audit says. 

And the commission says the 
company should talk with the 
Otago Harbour Board about 
where its effluent goes and 
discharge. It;, outside.'the- har¬ 
bour. The ehafciai IfccOsyatem 
should be monitored and. all 
practicable measures to reduce 
Btress op the salt marsh taken, 

Several months ago, Fletcher 
Challenge managing-director 
Hugh Fletcher : indicated on 
television’s Newmaksn . that 
the audit might prelude 
development-.If its .re¬ 
quirements frere tod stringent, 
There’s not much,, apart 
Horn; efflueqt discharge,! that! 
should uptet him. He thought 
then t hattheCommiB jiohmigb t 
'require :tJte xnijafitohs to’ .be ■ 
scrubbed twice^tf' htun’t.i 

'.The audit"does' not; addireki: 
the, queaUQh jjjf £qwtr pricing', 

except-to tbat.ihe:; 


Plan. (The commiuee’s report 
on the 1980 plan coincided 
with the publication of the 
1981 plan.) 

The power contract price 
was renegotiated after the pro¬ 
posed Castor 11 mill was drop¬ 
ped and the most accurate 
estimate of that price, which 
would have been agreed to had 
not Alusuissc withdrawn, is 2.2 
cents a kilowatt hour, rising to 
2.26 cents after five years. 

The initial agreement was 
about 1.3 cents a kilowatt hour, 
rising to 1.8 cents after five 
years. 

If those costs deterred 
Alusuissc, the Government 
may drop the price and erode 
its rate of return to ensure that 
a smelter goes up and that the 
justification for developing the 
Clutha remains. 

Both the Labour and the Na¬ 
tional parties are committed to 
the Clutha scheme, but no 
other proposals to use the elec¬ 
tricity have been made public. 

Smeller critic and economist 
Geoff* Bertram has just released 
another analysis of the Energy 
Ministry electricity division 
figures. He concludes that "the 
results are rather straightfor¬ 
ward and not very encouraging. 

"A 15-year evaluation for the 
period 1980/81 -1994/95 shows 
an internal rate of return on the 
supply of electricity to the 
smelters of less than 2.5 per 
cent which is not commercially 
attractive. A 30-year evaluation 
up to 2009/10 yields a zero in¬ 
ternal rate of return. 


’The NZED figures appa 
to show that even after 30 yean 
the smelters will still not ha* 
paid off the Initial costs of tlx 
stations built to supply them, 
and the rale of return is ool? 
marginally positive for d* 
shorter time period." 

Treasury estimates the r» 
tionnl benefit of projects on i 
10 per cent real (above the rate 
of inflation) return. 

South Pacific Aluminium haj 
never agreed. But the actual 
rate of return and the electricity 
price in the recent unsigned 
contract is still secret. 

How much that will be erod¬ 
ed when Fletchers finds irself 
another partner is anybody’s 
guess — but the price will hire 
to come down. 

If it falls below the price 
charged to domestic con¬ 
sumers, the public will bt sub¬ 
sidising it. 

Economist Ewen Mrtim 
makes the point that ,r tf i 
gigawatt of power can besoU 
for more than the cost of pro¬ 
ducing a further gigawatt then 
there is money to be made from 
generating more power." If nor 
then there isn’t. 


National Business 
Review ... 
the newspaper the 
politicians read for 
informed political \\ 
comment. Y/Yft 


The Money Book 
rides the financial 
roller coaster. 



The just published 
1981 edition of 
The Money Book 
is a gilt-edged 
purchase at a 
time when borrowing 
and investment 
decisions have 
never been more 
important. 

In The Money Book, National Business 
finance, Editoy Klaus Sorensen compares aUffyPY 
companies on .individual performance within , 

groups arid aids analysis of the corppsrative ihve*!?^* 
strengths or weaknesses of different industry 

The Money Book.ranks all Listed New, 
companies by performance Criteria ;■ddcrt’^-jV 
invaluable directory section provides detaUs of^ ^ .ji 
financial services and lending poiiciea ofaoy 
lending institutions throughout the. country 
'key contact people.. .' ;. .YA Y^ 

To purchase The Money Bo>k fty IhvthfcC 
Fourth Estate Subscription ScrjrtefcY i-Y: 

: coupon elaqwtata ta <msIssue. Y: ! 

Y;?.; 


by Ann Taylor 

TEN per cent extra pay and 
four weeks holiday after eight 
years service looks like a com¬ 
pact settlement after nine days 
of conciliation. But both metal 
trades union and employers 
dropped their major claims to 
reach settlement. 

The union’s case for a 
35 -hour week was. steadfastly 
rejected by employers who 
sought to put an additional 
'‘sanctity” clause in the award. 
In effect, this would have shelv¬ 
ed matters not resolved in con¬ 
ciliation - particularly the 
35 -hour week - Tor a year and 
limited secondary bargaining of 
in-house agreements in big 
Auckland shops like Alcan, NZ 
Steel and AHI. 

In Auckland, particularly, 
the gap between the award and 
ruling rates - reached between 
individual companies and their 
workers — is 12-13 per cent. 

The two-tier system between 
the award and shop agreements 
operated for years but chief 
employers' advocate Peter Car- 
roll said "the situation has 
become more critical as the 
demands of secondary bargain¬ 
ing become worse." 

Carroll claimed there was "a 
gang of organisers whose main 
business is direct bargaining in 
companies; to them the award 
docs not mean anything." 

If wages, holidays and hours 
were not settled in the national 
award, there "was no benefit to 
employers from the award. The 
award used to have a stabilising 
effect, but no more.’’ 

The metal trades is the first 
award covering engineers in 
this wage round, li covers all 
workers employed in metal 
trades from blacksmiths, fitters 
and turners, gunsmiths to lathe 
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operators and workers assembl¬ 
ing machinery. 

Awards covering factory 
engineers, coach builders, in¬ 
dustrial mechanics and others 
follow on from the metal 
trades. 

Carroll’s concern was that 
the unions would settle the na¬ 
tional award, then take their 
claims for a 35-hour week into 
the in-house negotiating arena. 
This threat, he argued, gave 
ihc award little meaning or 
worth for employers. 

Carroll said that during the 
two-week adjournment from 
conciliation, union organisers 
had been informing companies 
“that the national award is a 
waste of time and they were go¬ 
ing for the jugular. 

"Employers believe that the 
national award is the best way 
to settle but not when what we 
decide here is only the platform 
. for other demands." 


Carroll later acknowledged 
that the “sanctity" clause was 
“impossible, at least im¬ 
probable’’, but he was pleased 
to have the issue discussed and 
the real meaning of the award 
given an airing. 

Carroll will meet Auckland 
Engineers Union secretary Jim 
Butterworth soon to discuss an 
Auckland regional rate. 

But “if we make a ruling rate 
agreement, it will affect shops 
that aren’t involved in second¬ 
ary bargaining," said Carroll. 

Butterworth argued against 
the sanctity clause on the 
grounds that the "award is the 
lowest common denominator. 
A sanctity clause would be okay 
if this was a ruling rate docu¬ 
ment ... in many areas it is 
not." 

The engineers campaign for a 
35-hour week has been centred 
in Auckland, and it is con¬ 
sidered unlikely their efforts 


will now be restricted to the 
combined union approach to 
the oil companies award — the 
next negotiations on the 
35-hour week hit list. 

Engineers Union national 
secretary Ernie Ball said during 
the conciliation talks he would 
like "to know what the 
employers’ ploy on the sanctity 
clause it. if this conciliation 
breaks down it may satisfy the 
few Auckland assessors that are 
concerned about the two-tier 
system, but the vast majority of 
employers won’t have an agree¬ 
ment to go back to." 

Ball reacted sourly to the 
employers’ sanctity clause 
(which unionists dubbed a 
"good boy’ clause). 

"It’s not been forced on other 
unions. It implies that thiB 
union must be held up in pretty 
great disregard by employers 
... to my knowledge nobody in 


this round has had to endure 
‘good boy’ discrediting. 

"This group of employees is 
hell-bent on destroying this 
type of conciliation. They want 
to split the union and the large 
percentage of membership that 
only benefits by the annual 
award so that employers won’t 
have to bother with unions. 

"They want one basis of 
negotiation or the other. We 
have both and intend retaining 
them. It’s a traditional thing 
and not exclusive to the 
engineers. 

"We are prepared to look at a 
type of regional ruling rate in 
Auckland. We do not believe 
these (direct bargaining) 
negotiations should be 
destroyed. If they are it would 
create the industrial turmoil the 
employers want. 

“That unrest won’t stop with 
our people because of the flow- 
on effect it has," lie threatened. 


Ball pointed to the impor¬ 
tance of the engineers union 
and the effect of the award. 

“We are the only group that 
have gone out trying to do 
something about unemploy¬ 
ment. The 35-hour week could 
do something," he said, backed 
by a team of assessors sporting 
an array of 35-hour week but¬ 
tons and stickers. 

He rejected the employers 
“sanctity" clause — “we 
couldn’t put our name to a 
document that we couldn’t see 
being carried out. 

"There is great benefit in our 
doing rhe two-tier system. 

"ft’s only harder work for 
union officials," he said, but 
the system was not created by 
union officials; “it comes from 
the shop floor." 

In the great majority of cases, 
the shop floor accepted wlial 
came out of conciliation, Ball 
said. 



When a caste’s 
too Mi 

and a bottle 

too small... 

share our 



Such a versatile size, our new 1.5 Hire carafe 
... Il’s the equivalent of two standard bottles ... 
suits any occasion admirably and travels 
particularly well lo those Intimate little B.Y.O. s 
where it's fun to linger and sip a while longer. 

All our winemaking skills and experience are 
behind the popular range of Heritage wines: 

Claret: A superior, mellow, dry red. 

Moselle: A medium white with full orapo flavour. 
Hock: A crisp, dry white, extra refreshing when 
served chilled. 

Selected wines, of a quality usually found 
only In bottles. Heritage wines are now available 
In 1.5 litre carafes, as wall as popular-3 litre 
casks. 

So easy to store. Easy to pout. And easy for 
lilends to coma back for more. 
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Five generatiOSfiof dedication. 
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On over 1.2 million occasions this year, New Zealand 

businessmen will recognise the importance of being there. 

And Air New Zealand makes it easy: 

• Serving 24 cities and towns with regular scheduled 
services. 

• One call to your TAANZ Agent or Air New Zealand 
arranges your flight, your hotel accommodation, tl 
your rental car. 

• Air New Zealand Travelcard makes it even easier. 


Fly the flag 

The Pacific’s Number One 
£ air new zeaiano 
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[ Analysing annual accounts: Scott Group 


II 


by Klaus Sorensen 

THE Scott Group Ltd seems 
fond of keeping little secrets. 

The Wellington-based build¬ 
ing supplier and hardware 
group gets a regular auditor's 
tag for not disclosing its sales, 
and shareholders are still in the 
dark about the mysterious 
dumping of a Scott Group 
director from the board a cou¬ 
ple of years ago. 

The latest annual report for 
the June 30 1981 year is no ex¬ 
ception; sales are still not 
disclosed, the profit and loss ac¬ 
count does not disclose such 
operating expenses as wages 
and salaries, and the auditor's 
tag is there as usual. 

Yet the chairman’s review for 
the year is comprehensive and 
provides information and views 
ninny other companies shy 
away from. 

Otic of the most significant is 
the reference by chairman 
David Scott to the company's 
share price. 

For some reason it seems to 
be an almost taboo subject for 
most company chairmen. 

The share price is probably 
the single most important con¬ 
sideration for any shareholder 
— yet most companies never 
mention the share price in the 
annual report. 

Scott soys "it has been one of 
our strategics to build the 
market price of our shares 
much closer to the asset back¬ 
ing so that they can be used as 
consideration for acquisitions 
without our existing share¬ 
holders suffering too much 
dilution. 

'‘Considerable progress 
towards this objective has been 
achieved during the year and 
you will note that a small place¬ 
ment of shares was made as 
pari of the consideration for the 
purchase of Spincraft Ltd." 

But it seems a bit of a con¬ 
tradiction that Scott directors 
are trying to boost their share 
price — to take advantage of the 
market premium in acquisi¬ 
tions — but they refuse to 
disclose certain operating 
details which are essential to 
any investor considering buy¬ 
ing the company's shares. 

It seems generally accepted 
that disclosure is the shortest 
route to an increased invest¬ 
ment appeal, or ranking — 
assuming the news disclosed is 
good, of course. 

Still, there was nothing 
wrong with Scon's 44 per cent 
profit increase to $1 million for 
the year, or with the increase In 
dividend form 14 per cent to 17 
Per cent. 

Scott discloses sales increased 
18.5 per cent, though it doesn’t 
give a dollar figure, and the 
profit and loss account shows 
. company won the battle- 

wifv, nSt operating costs 

with a 22 per cent increase in 
reding and manufacturing in- 
f 0mc » and a lesser 15.8 per cent 
*"5 ,n °P eratin g expenses. 

trading and manufacturing 
income was up from $5.2 mil- 
on to $6.4 million, and In ad- 
r ‘°'V5 a Ptal gains were up 

: *21,000 to $68,000 with 

*1^ from other investment 
«P rrom $38,000 to $69,000. 

total operating expenses 
*/' U m ^ 0m million to 
nHmi'.^ “Uprising mainly' 
aj®Ini StrBl i ve , selling and 
other costs of $3.8 million - 

Rational Business 

^^aUndV ^ 
■i h Wn > distinctive 


up 13.8 per cent from $3.4 
million. 

Within operating expenses, 
lease and rent costs were up 30 
per cent from $179,000 to 
$233,000, interest paid on 
debentures and fixed loans was 
up 19.3 per cent from $235,000 
to $280,000 and "other in¬ 
terest’’ was up from $56,000 to 
$136,000. 

The resulting net profit 
before tax was up 50 per cent 
from $1.1 million to $1.7 
million, but tax was up 61 per 
cent leaving the net profit to 
improve by the slightly lower 
44 per cent. 

Scott notes that the net profit 
was four per cent ahead of the 
budget "we had set ourselves." 

Rut while the result for the 
year should be regarded as 
"highly satisfactory,” accord¬ 
ing to Scott “there were a few 
areas of disappointment. 

“In particular the encourag¬ 
ing growth rate wc have ex¬ 
perienced for several years with 
our export marketing suffered a 
check, and recorded sales were 
only marginally ahead of last 
year. 

“Vigorous steps have been 
taken to identify the reasons for 
this and to make the changes 
necessary to meet the demands 
of this valuable market sector.” 

Scott notes that the loss of ex¬ 
port momentum reduced the 
incentive write-off against pre- 
tux earnings. 

“Unfortunately the tax 
benefits arising from export 
sales have had a slightly less 
favourable ciTcct on our tax- 
paid profit this year than they 
did last year.” 

But the real action for Scott 
Group occurred on the diver¬ 
sification front, with four dif¬ 
ferent acquisitions in rapid suc¬ 
cession. 

At last year’s annual meeting 
Scott told shareholders there 
was a need for some form of 
diversification to place the 
company on a broader base. 

The first move was the pur¬ 
chase from Fletcher Challenge 
of a 27.5 per cent interest in 
Dalhoff and King Holdings 
Ltd (whose managing director 
Ken King has been a director 
of Scott for some time). 

According to Scott, this move 
meant breaking new ground for 
the company. "Never before 
have we ‘taken a position’ in 
another company, but we have 
done so believing that the 
future is bright for the supply 
of capital equipment to the 
growth areaB of pastoral activi¬ 
ty, energy development and 
forestry.” 

Next came the purchase of 
Spincraft Ltd, for cash and the 
issue of 500,000 shares, which 
is a kitchen "holloware” (pots 
and pans) manufacturer. 

Scott also purchased the 
timber and hardware divisions 
of Hastings company H H 
Campbell and Sons, and then 
the hardware division of Lin¬ 
coln Industries Ltd. 

The net effect haB been a $4 
million Increase In the com¬ 
pany's net assets as well as In¬ 
creases In borrowings and 
shareholders funds. 

The largest purchase, that of 
Dalhoff and King, wbb paid in 
cash and during the year the 
company made a private $1 
million debenture placement. 

The Spincraft purchase 
resulted in a sizeable increase, 
in fixed assets, due to the com¬ 
pany's major investment in 
plant and machinery. • 

Total fixed assets were tip 
from ; $2.8 million to $3.1 
million including plant arid 
machinery up from $274,000 to 
$728,000. Investments were up. 
from $405,000 t<? $ 1 .^ million 


with the inclusion of the 
Dalhoff and King stake. 

Current assets grew, from 
$7.6 million to $10.2 million, 
following an increase in trade 
debtors, from $3.3 million to 
$4 million, and an increase in 
stocks, from $4.1 million to 
$5.8 million. 

The current portion of 
liabilities are up, from $3.5 
million to $5.5 million, in¬ 
cluding creditors and accrued 
charges up from $1.8 million to 
$2.6 million, unsecured ad¬ 
vances up from $384,000 to 
$649,000 and debentures up 
from $40,000 to $525,000. 

Term liabilities are up from 
$1.2 million to $2.2 million 
with the inclusion of the deben¬ 


tures issued privately during 
the year. 

Issued capital rose from $2.5 
million to $2.8 million and 
total shareholders funds were 
up from $6 million to $7.1 
million. 

Total tangible assets rose 
from $10.8 million to $14.9 
million, and the ratio of 
shareholders funds to total 
assets fell from 56 per cent to 
48 per cent, according to Scott 
as the company "used its bor¬ 
rowing strength to fund its pur¬ 
chases.” 

The ratio of current assets to 
current liabilities eased from 
2.18 to one to 1.83 to one, but 
Scott notes in his review that 
“the group has adequate credit 


lines available to provide for 
contingency situations and the 
lowering of this ratio simply 
means that the group is making 
its money strength work better 
than it has during the past few 
years," which probably also 
roughly translates to mean 
shareholders need have no im¬ 
mediate fear of a cash issue. 

But Scott’s comments in his 
“general outlook” section on 
the effect of the new acquisi¬ 
tions on profits are relatively 
vague. 

He does not anticipate any 
“significant general improve¬ 
ment in our economic climate 
during the coming year” and 
says the strategy for this year 
will be to "digest our recent ac¬ 


quisitions and integrate them 
into the group while aiming to 
maintain our established ac¬ 
tivities on u basis that will im¬ 
prove profits by at least the rate 
of inflation. 

Since the June 30, 1981 
results included only three 
months trading by Spincraft, 
and did not take any equity 
earnings from Dalhoff into ac¬ 
count, shareholders will have 
difficulty assessing what sort or 
effect these two major acquisi¬ 
tions will have on profits. 

Even if it is only an educated 
guess, the directors might con¬ 
sider giving shareholders some 
idea what the added contribu¬ 
tion from these sources will be, 
since it could be considerable. 
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Collapse of ‘Think Big’ — ‘gnomes’ thought again 


by Anthony Sage 

WITH the election almost 
upon them, National parlia¬ 
mentarians must have felt nak¬ 
ed and exposed during the 
week which ushered in Octo¬ 
ber. The impeccably inept tim¬ 
ing of the conclusion of ar¬ 
rangements for the peppercorn- 
interest loan to the unwise 
Minister’s daughter and son-in- 
law was something they could 
have done without. 

But that was good news com¬ 
pared with the succession of an¬ 
nouncements which brought 
“Think Big”, “Think 
Growth", down around their 
ears. 

When they needed him most, 
their leader was out of the 
country again, in the toils of his 
current obsession, embarrass¬ 
ing even the Australians as he 
button-holed other CHOGs to 
explain to them what they had 


meant by the ambiguities he 
had written into Gieneagles. 

The headless chicken syn¬ 
drome was too strong, their 
leader was too close and time 
was too short for another at¬ 
tempt at a palace coup. But all 
is not lost. Even with their 
credibility in tatters the Mul- 
doons of this world never give 
up and no doubt the Great Illu¬ 
sionist will be able to stoke up a 
few other issues and rally the 
troops for a bold stand in 
November. 

By introducing a note of 
reality into the financial projec¬ 
tions for the various "Think 
Big" projects, the Zurich and 
Wall Street number-crunchers 
have done New Zealand a great 
service. 

Atusuisse flagged away the 
enormous subsidy built into 
the electricity price for the Ara- 
moana smelter. Why? 

The oil companies have long 


had a cost-plus deal in New 
Zealand and it was only fair to 
oblige the Government by 
beginning the expansion of 
Marsden Point before the plans 
had been drawn and costed. 
Why do they hesitate? 

Likewise Mobil and the syn¬ 
thetic petrol plant and the 
hesitation over extensions at 
Glenbrook? 

The answers to these ques¬ 
tions all lie in the Alice-In- 
Wonderland quality of our 
economic decision-making — 
the substitution of executive 
fiat and public service planning 
for market forces. "We have 
energy — let there be 
industry". 

That is the way they do it in 
Russia and its Eastern Euro¬ 
pean satellites. Our self- 
imposed handicaps and the 
results are identical with theirs. 

The ratio of cost to benefit is 
at worst irrelevant or at best in¬ 


capable of determination by 
politicians and public servants 
out of their depth in the real 
world of trade. 

Even with the taxpayer pick¬ 
ing up the greatest part of the 
capital cost in the provision of 
the power stations and the 
other services, for a derisory 
return on investment, the 
financial feasibility of Ara- 
moana for Alusuisse, which has 
to market the finished product 
on the other side of the world, 
just does not stack up. 

There has to be a limit to the 
capacity even of the New 
Zealand market to accept cost- 
plus pricing for refined 
petroleum products. Given the 
total inability of any contractor 
to control costs on an engineer¬ 
ing project in the form of 
hyper-inflation, anarchic 
unions and the unwillingness 
of Government to do anything 
about either, it is not surprising 
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that the oil companies in the 
Marsden Point refinery consor¬ 
tium should have second 
thoughts. 

The synthetic petrol venture 
is not remotely viable commer¬ 
cially, except perhaps in a siege 
economy such as that of South 
Africa. Given the minimum of 
technical problems in gelling 
(he plant operating to rated 
capacity, and even if it were 
built by efficient labour from 
outside New Zealand, we will 
still have the most expensive 
petrol in real terms in t he 
Western world. 

To Mobil, its significance is 
(hat of a marginal K and D 
project. If Wellington wants it 
so badly, it is entirely 
reasonable that Mobil should 
hold out for a completely no- 
risk deal and adequate return 
on investment. 

If pure economic logic 
prevailed, the extensions to 
Glenbrook would not proceed, 
either. This is an area where 
our planners do, in fact, have 
some experience and their 
preference for the greener grass 
over the fence in Taranaki is 
understandable. 

New Zealand Steel’s engi¬ 
neers have developed some 
very clever technology to ex¬ 
pedite the conversion of titnno- 
magnetite to steel billets — and 
alt credit to them. Rut it is 
nothing like enough to make a 
New Zealand steel industry in¬ 
ternationally competitive. 

Iron-sand as a charge is still 
not in the hunt with ore ami the 
local labour is impossible to 
handle. There is an excess of 
steel-making capacity in every 
developed country iii the world 
and the Australians can he ex¬ 
pected to protect BHI’ whose 
sice 1-making operations have 
been in loss for some lime, as 
vigorously ns they protect all 
their other industries and as we 
protect ours. 

New Zcnland is a tiny coun¬ 


try, more remote than -i 
other from world popyW 
centres and entirely ladj^ 
potential to become feb 
of the South Pacific. 

The expectations of ^ 
labour are too high andwefr 
not have the markets. 

We live by our farming u| 
associated industries; tnuchd 
the rest is frippery. 

Since 1935 the basic is 
dustrics have had to cany k 
their hacks steadily inertaaj 
impedimenta in the form of c 
mit-nf-hnnd bureaucracy uda 
industrial manufacturiog h«. 
house of ludicrously 
lions proportions which b 
■spawned a totally undisapGo- 
ed, insatiably greedy mi 
union organisation withapm- 
chunt for blackmail. 

As evidenced by the a 
pcricncc of contractors rap-- f 
ects as diverse as the Tara * 
Mill extensions, GbM 
Steel Mill, HuntlyfnuSu 
lion, Bank ofNev/IM 
Mangcrc Bridge and Mink 
Point Refinery and Povth 
(ion, by the casualties^ 
local and foreign comrtM 
and the disengagement lb 
New Zealand of almost aid 
the foreign ones, New Zeabsi 
is a contractors 1 graveyard. 

For the owners of engiw- 
ing projects in New Zakl 
their contracts are toudly 0 {C- 
ended financial comroitmOT! 

The same attitudes iW 
broke all the great industnB' 1 
Britain — steel, ship-buiWci 
motor vehicle nianufacnuini 
cotton and woo I ten- milling arJ 
aircraft construction - ^ 

full llower in New Zcabj- 
and, in fact, brought tobtirh 
some of the same people. 

Rig money is welt infonn& 
and the risks arc just too pm 
for Zurich and Wall Street. 

prom our own point of vie*. 
"Think Rig” is the «"* B . 
break the camel’s back. It * 
every bit as simple as •hat 
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and gave us reprieve for massive rethink NZ needs 


The miseries of the Depres¬ 
sion of the 1930s sparked the 
welfare state and World War II 
ensured its foundation went 
unremarked. 

It was pan and parcel of the 
euphoria of the post-war years 
and when the bills began to 
come in, they went unnoticed 
during the heedless prosperity 
of the Holyoake years. By the 
time of the first oil shock the 
economy was so debilitated we 
were unable to absorb it and 
have been living on credit ever 
since. 

Times and social mores 
change, but a few basic eco¬ 
nomic truths remain. Among 
them are the facts that borrow¬ 
ing is no substitute for produc¬ 
tivity and that bankruptcy 
results from a prolonged excess 
nf expenditure over income. 

The Prime Minister would 
have us believe that the 
economic indicators for growth 
and for inflation are set fair, 
that the internal deficit is 
positively beneficial and the ex¬ 
ternal deficit, although pro¬ 
jected to escalate significantly, 
completely respectable; in 
short, that everything is under 
control in accordance with his 
grand design. 

It may be that circumstances 
accord with his plans, that he is 
the master of events and not, as 
appears, their pawn. Whatever, 
the sad tact is that during his 
stewardship we have come to 
the brink of disaster. 

In November 1975, sufficient 
of the people of New Zealand 
were prepared to follow him 
over hot coals to ensure a rever¬ 
sal of I he country’s unhealthy 
direction during the preceding 
40 years. That the promises 
wete only that and nothing 
more, and the vision and illu¬ 
sion is history now. 

That he is the true heir to the 
mantle of Walter Nash is prov¬ 
en by his contributions to 
welfarism and his losing bets 
on the superiority of his own 
economic wisdom to market 
forces. Bill Sutch is dead; long 
live his ghostl 

Too many people in the 
country are paid to do nothing 
or to mind other people's 
business, too many to produce 
goods and services obtainable 
at a fraction of local real coat 
from other countries. Too few 
are employed in any sort of pro¬ 
ductive effort and too few in 
areas where their product is 
economically produced, that is 
internationally competitive. 

Government expenditure is 
so far in excess of even the con¬ 
fiscatory levels of all forma of 
taxation that the insidious extra 
tax of inflation is now a 
deliberate element of Govern¬ 
ment policy. 

. The prospect of growth and 
increased employment in this 
climate la therefore a nonsense. 
Inflation is ofT on a real bum 
and the only significance of the 
Prime Minister's repeated 
claim that the external deficit, 
as a percentage of GNP, is less 


now than in 1975 is the degree 
of inflation since then. 

Certainly the annual borrow¬ 
ings in hard currencies have 
declined in real terms since the 
disaster of 1975 but the decline, 
when current borrowings are 
expressed as a percentage of 
burgeoning New Zealand dol- 
lars-of-the-day GNP, is more 
apparent than real. 

The frenetic purchase of 
overseas currency with a 
plethora of subsidies from tax 
dollars is self-defeating. So 
great a proportion of resources 
goes into producing that 
marginal export income that 
total productivity is reduced by 
the further grotesque distor¬ 
tions of the economy. 

Make no mistake. Our posi¬ 
tion is that of a gigantic 
Mosgiel before the fall. Rolls- 
Royce, Penn Central, Lock¬ 
heed and Chrysler come to 
mind, too. Oncc-proud New 
Zealand on its present course is 
destined to become a Peru or a 
Poland and we must be close to 
the point of no return. 

The collapse of “Think Big” 
could, however, be a watershed 
in New Zealand’s history. In 
medicine the only cure for 
gangrene is amputation and the 
analogy is clear. Regretfully, 
though, prolonged welfarism 
induces a malaise of the soul, a 
sapping of (he spirit of in¬ 
dependence, of the capacity for 
self-help anJ the ability to 
make the hard decisions. 
Dependence on the state in¬ 
duces a moral lethargy, a 
disinclination to be weaned. 

It would be an exciting road 
back, however, if we elected to 
take it. 

“Restructuring” enjoyed a 
vogue as a catch-word for a year 
or two and although it was not 
implemented as a policy we all, 
most of all the Manufacturers’ 
Federation knew what it meant. 
Laurie Stevens is still stumping 
the country for the Manufac¬ 
turers inveighing against it but 
it is a tine qua non to arresting 
our decline to Third World 
status. 

Although commercial casual¬ 
ties would be inevitable in a 
more market situation it has 
taken us 46 years to get into our 
present mess and if we took 20 
to climb out the horrors of 
withdrawal could be largely 
avoided. 

Certainly the massive 
unemployment associated with 
a cold turkey approach has to 
be avoided and In fact a sensi¬ 
ble programme permitting 
market forces to re-assert 
themselves could result in the 
employment of many in the 
present pool of unemployables. 

The pendulum has gone too 
far in the direction of protec¬ 
tion and our survival 
economically and as a self- 
respecting nation requires that 
we induce a swing in the other 
direction. 

A quick fix for some of our 
problems, although advocated 
less often with confidence in its 


efficacy per it', is a massive 
devaluation. For devaluation, 
whether of the creeping peg or 
of the one-off variety to be ef¬ 
fective, it is elementary that it 
be accompanied by every possi¬ 
ble measure to reduce inflation. 

Price-fixing and wage con¬ 
trols are a waste of time. A 
paramount necessity is dilution 
of the capacity of organised 
labour to hold the community 
to ransom. 

Legislation, draconian and 
otherwise attempting to pre¬ 
scribe penalties on unions for 
anti-social behaviour, has been 
tried in New Zealand and 
Australia and has failed. Even 
the milk-and-water bill now 
before the House is just elec¬ 
tioneering 8tuff and will suffer 
the same fate. As in so many 
oilier areas all that is needed is 
a selective programme of repeal 
and amendment of existing 
legislation. 


Colin Patterson and his 
Securities Commission, the 
New Zealand Society of Ac¬ 
countants, and the commercial 
affairs division of the Justice 
Department split hairs to the 
Nth degree on company law, 
accounting principles and fi¬ 
nancial practice. 

Certainly unsophisticated in¬ 
vestors and their money have 
been easily parted in commer¬ 
cial fiascos like JBL and 
Securitibank but do they ac¬ 
count for a fraction of the 
damage to our society that 
organised labour does behind 
the barrier of privilege which 
our industrial legislation pro¬ 
vides? 

Jobs for life for all on the pay¬ 
roll of the state and the public/ 
private sector hybrids; loss of 
the employer’s right to hire and 
fire; rcaihcr-bcdding in all in¬ 
dustrial enterprises, on the 
wharves, in the ships and the 


airline. They alt mean 
economic waste and hinder the 
constant changes in deploy¬ 
ment of resources so necessary 
to the health of an industrial 
society. 

What greater social cancer 
Than the mounting pool of 
unemployed school-leavers 
denied jobs because of the em¬ 
bargo on realistic wages? 

Too many drones carried by 
the workers, too many make- 
work enterprises carried by ef¬ 
ficient ones, too much unearn¬ 
ed privilege for organsied 
labour, too much legislation, 
planning, licensing and other 
Government patronage. 

Hugh Fletcher will be back 
for even more, but perhaps 
with the election over the 
necessity for such expensive 
graud-slanding by Government 
with our money will not seem 
so pressing. 


Perhaps, too, the facts of the 
excess steel-making capacity all 
over the world and of the en¬ 
trenched position of BHP in 
the Australian market will have 
sunk in in Wellington. 

Someone else could con¬ 
ceivably be the guinea-pig for 
Mobil’s synthetic petrol. It is 
too much to hope, however, 
that any Government would 
have the courage to let the 
other Taranaki and Marsden 
Point jobs be done by overseas 
contractors with their own 
labour bringing in aa they 
would have to all their own 
materials, equipment, accom¬ 
modation, electrical power 
generators and food and water. 

Our situation desperately 
demands some house-cleaning. 
The people are still capable of 
it. Are the politicians? 


Anthony Sage is an Auckland 
chartered accountant. 
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TV news: now for something incompletely different 


by Warren Mayne 

AND now, for something com¬ 
pletely different. Or maybe 
we’ve seen it all before — at 
various times. 

Television New Zealand’s 
major reshuffle of its news and 
current affairs schedule on both 
channels next year will not be 
as revolutionary as sales and 
marketing staff are sure to 
claim. It’s merely a series of 
piecemeal admissions of defeat 
and a reversion to ideas from 
the past. 

Under TVNZ’s latest grand 
plan, every bulletin, national 
and regional, will be canned ex¬ 
cept the proven ratings winner, 
the 6.30 news on Network 
One. 

Exit Tioo on Six, the 6pm 
pseudo-newscast which emerg¬ 
ed after six months of battling 
with the broadcasting staff 
unions us part of a marketing 
scenario that demanded restora¬ 
tion of a full-scale early-evening 
bulletin for Two. The aim was 
to grab a big enough audience 
which would resist the tempta¬ 
tion to switch to One at 6.30pm 
and stuy there all night. 

(TVNZ's raison d'etre, after 
all, is to achieve an average 
50-50 split of viewers and thus 
force a 20 per cent overall in¬ 
crease in advertising bookings, 
something the lopsided TV1- 
SPTV system couldn’t 
achieve.) 

Exit No 2: The half-hour 
regional magazines each night, 
based an all four main centres. 
This was the aspect of the last 
TVNZ restructuring which 
Broadcasting Corporation 
chairman Ian Cross commend¬ 
ed to the public. 

TV under the competitive 
system had drifted away from 
regional breakouts into two 
rival fully national networks. 
Emphasising decentralisation, 
Cross predicted that the move 
back to regionalism would be 
TV's great achievement of the 
decade and would throw up the 
“stars" of the 1980s. 

Well, regionalism made it 
almost through to 1982. 

Exit No 3: Network Two's 
News at Ten (for the second 
time). Launched by SPTV in 
1975 as the first attempt at a 
late-night major TV newscast, 
this programme was canned at 
the end of 1976. It was revived 
m 1978. 


Exit No 4: Eyewitness, the 
twice-weekly SPTV current af¬ 
fairs show which outlasted pre- 
TVNZ rivals such as Dateline 
Monday. 

The 1982 scheme envisages 
two major aggregations of news 
and current affairs nightly, one 
on each network. 

The 6.30 newscast, whose six 
editions invariably ail end up in 
the top 10 or top 15 most 
popular programmes of the 
week, as measured in UCNZ 
and McNair weekly ratings 
surveys, will be padded out to a 
full hour. 

But incorporated in the 
package will be a brief regional 
breakout for the topical local 
news from each of the four 
main centres — probably about 
the same 6.55 pm slot in which 
TV1 for five years did exactly 
the same, before an insistence 
on fullblown regional “per¬ 
sonality" programmes became 
a prime justification for 
restructuring. 

The folksy regional magazine 
items will not die — the second 
half of the news programme 
will concentrate on them. But 
with one significant difference. 
This part of the package will be 
networked — a reduction of 
output to 25 per cent of the 
present level. 

Regional magazine program¬ 
mes — Auckland's Top Half, 
Wellington's Today Tonight, 
Christchurch's Mainland 
Touch and Seven-Thirty South 
in Dunedin — have not been a 
ratings failure in their present 
form. 

But they haven’t been 
outstanding successes in their 
own right either. McNair 
surveys show them picking up 
varying ratings night by night, 
depending on the size of au¬ 
dience they inherit from Close 
to Home or Coronation Street. 

This audience size, in turn, 
depends on the strength of the 
opposing attraction on Two — 
or rather, how hard TVNZ is 
trying to shift the bulk of the 
audience to that network for 
mass-appeal programming and 
a revenue kill. 

Thus on One’s non¬ 
commercial Friday, regional 
programme audiences dip to 
the low levels which TVNZ or¬ 
chestrates — with arts program¬ 
ming next on One's bill, and 
no commercial revenue, local 


ADVERTISING 

OPPORTUNITIES 

ACCOUNT DIRECTOR (AUCK.) $40,000 Package. 

Senior Position which would suit a person who has the 
aspiration and ability to run their own agency. You must 
b0 an effective and aggressive team leader, Btrong in 
working with the creative, media and research functions. 
Ability to prepare and present strategies and plans 
essential. 

ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE (AUCK.) $20,000 Package. 

Ws seek a person (23-30 yra) with agency or client 
background, to work with an Account Director In the day 
o day servicing of clients — ability to present Is Impor¬ 
tant as Is the ability to brief media and creative. Packag- 
™ goods expsrlence desirable. 

PRODUCTION MANAGER (AUCK.) $20,000 Package. 
Preparation and purchase of finished art and publication 
material for print and press. Cost estimation on print, 
prsM, radio, T.V. You must be experlenced.ln all facets 
01 th8 Production Department. 

Phone or write for an appointment lo:- 



magazine shows shouldn't be 
allowed to stop the "slob” au¬ 
dience moving over to The In¬ 
credible Hulk I 

The new scheme for 
regionally slanted magazine 
items to be made for national 
consumption — and obviously 
fewer will be required — 
should solve the biggest prob¬ 
lem which the regional pro¬ 
grammes cause to a TV 
organisation that won’t public¬ 
ly admit them. 

They tie up film crews, 
studios and other equipment 
for product that reaches only a 
small, geographically defined, 
segment of the overall audience 
and thus divert resources from 
local production designed for 
nationwide audiences. 

The possibility of cycling 
local items into a network for¬ 
mat has been explored relative¬ 
ly successfully with the Topic 
segment of the pseudo¬ 


newscast Two on Six ("pseudo" 
insofar as what purports to be a 
half-hour newscast comparable 
with the 6.30 news on One is 
but a mini-bulletin of 10 
minutes, followed by magazine 
padding recycled from one or 
more of the preceding night's 
regional programmes from the 
other network). 

TVNZ news controller Bruce 
Cross an may resolve the prob¬ 
lem of eight redundant regional 
frontpcopic (two in each centre) 
by keeping some on to “in¬ 
troduce" items from their areas 
on the new networked package. 

This might be done with the 
slogan "introducing the regions 
to the nation," which Cross an 
used when doing the same 
thing on SPTV six years ago. 

SPTV launched its news in 
1975 with 7pm regional pro¬ 
grammes, topped by a five- 
minute networked headlines 
bulletin, as an alternative to 


TVl's networked 6.30 news 
with a regional headlines 
tailpiece. 

That didn’t succeed in the 
ratings, so News at Six was 
brought on from 1976, with the 
regional anchorpeople tem¬ 
porarily retained to introduce 
items from their area — often a 
contrived any-other-ccntre-bar- 
Wellingion topping for a na¬ 
tional story. 

The News at Ten-Eyewitness 
merger into a nightly 
45-minute package on Two at 
9pm has even more elements of 
Jeja vu. 

First, the one-hour shift for¬ 
ward recognises the obvious au¬ 
dience pattern — viewers 
almost invariably tend to desert 
TV in droves from 9pm on¬ 
wards, with a second major 
wave of defections right on 
10pm. 

It took a mass-publicity show 
like Dallas to break through as 


the first programme shown 
after 10pm to make the McNair 
"top 50". 

By moving “Ten Mark Two" 
forward to 9pm, TVNZ is 
merely cornering for it the 
same potential audience as TV1 
enjoyed with its rival, Tonight 
at Nine, of the early years. 

The real risk - TVNZ pro¬ 
gramme controller Des 
Monaghan recognised it in his 
TVl days — is that a second 
major news programme at 9pm 
will shed viewers 30 to 60 
minutes earlier than would be 
the case if mass-appeal enter¬ 
tainment were shown. 

Monaghan in TVl days 
shunted Tonight back to 9.30 
— this time, with both channels 
at his disposal, he can kill 
Two's 9pm news show with a 
major chan-topping entertain¬ 
ment on Two. TVNZ, after all, 
collects the ratings and revenue 
both ways. 



Let Cemac show you an open office system 
which can reduce both space needs and cost. 
Dramatically. 

The average 'traditional' office takes up a lot more 
space then necessary. And you are paying for that 
unnecessary space. 

Counting access arse, the average Westlnghouse 
Open Office station covers about 20% less spaoe. But 
even though smaller than the traditional office, It's 
Just as comfortable. And certainly more productive. 

Cut rearrangement costB by up to 97%. 

Thai may sound extravagant, but lt'9 a fact. Cemac 
can help you make changes for up to 97% less than 
conventional fixed-wall rearrangements. Only a major 
corporation Ilka Westlnghouse nas the design and 
engineering resources to develop such a highly 
sophisticated system. Resources which no other open 
oftloe plans can offer. 

Send the freepost coupon or call Cemac today. 

We'd like to show you how to cut 20% from your 
office apace requirements tor how your 4-peraon office 
could oomfortebly hold a fifth). Mow Cemac can save 
u up lo 97% In the process. How to cut your 
htlng costs by $0%. W.e’d like to show you the 
r eetlnghouae, Open Office System. 




I" (Address envelope this way. No stamp required.) 

■ FREEPOST No. 41 

I CEMAC MODULAR INDUSTRIES 

" P.O. BOX 30 192 

| LOWER HUTT 

I'd like to talk to you further about ways of 
| making my office/bualness more productive. 

_ ( ) Please call me .to make an appointment 

I ( ) Please send me further Illustrated 

literature. 

I ( ) l would like to see the Cemac Systems 
° film presentation. 

I NAME . . 

| business .......... 

_ POSITION . 

I ADDRESS . . 

• • . Vexing mote people mote produclivo In (ate space at kowoi coal 
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City Girl joins the Gourmet publishing set 


by Claudia Perkins 

MIRANDA Faire, a newcomer 
to the publishing business* 
whose first issue of the glossy 
Gourmet magazine hit the 
stands early this year, has taken 
over the ailing City Girl 
magazine. 

City Girl kicked off in 1976 
in the hands of Lois Reizier, 
John Robinson, and George 
Papaconstantine as a glossy 
giveaway almost entirely com¬ 
prised of adverisements. 

It was promoted to magazine 
status, a price tacked on, and 
editorial comment added. It 
still failed to flourish. 

Two years ago Mike Mc¬ 
Cann, of Pacer Printing, who 
had a $26,000 lien on City Girl 
for printing work done, took 
over the magazine. 

City Girl continued its 
lacklustre existence until some 
months ago when McCann and 


free-lance journalist Sheri 
Keith brought the magazine up 
to a standard where it could 
compete with the flood of local 
glossies hitting the market at 
that time. 

McCann's company, G1 am¬ 
mo ur Publications, sold City 
Girl to Faire’s Miranda Faire 
Publishing Ltd about three 
weeks ago. The magazine was 
then understood to have a cir¬ 
culation of 15,000 to 16,000. 

Faire’s publishing stable also 
includes Gourmet Fashion and 
Interior Design, and Gourmet 
Food and Entertainment. 

Initially Faire looked at buy¬ 
ing the entire Glamour 
Publications stable; City Girl, 
Jet Set (a “girlie” magazine) 
and Nautical News. But, it was 
felt Nautical News as a tabloid 
might make “an uneasy bed 
fellow” with the type of 
magazines we are producing, 



Miranda Falra . 
quality. 


. aiming for 


said Graham Culliford, Faire’s 
partner. 

Nautical Neva has been sold 
to its two writers, Barry 
Thompson and Steven Derig. 


It is understood Faire may still 
be considering buying Jet Set. 

Faire’s Gourmet magazines 
are quality glossies aimed at the 
top end of the market. "In New 
Zealand there are photog¬ 
raphers who can take photog¬ 
raphs of a world standard, of 
products of a world standard, 
and reproduce to a world stan¬ 
dard," Faire said. She is trying 
to reinforce the idea that “the 
New Zealand product is a good 
thing, that imported is not 
necessarily best.” 

Faire and her partner intend 
the magazines to complement 
one another, particularly 
Gournet Fashion and City Girl. 
City Girl will be levelled at the 
younger readership of the same 
market as Gournet Fashion, 
and the partners envisage, for 
example, that a whole range of 
clothing at a fashion show will 
be covered by the two 


Vhen you’ve just saved time 
in the air, relax. 

You’ll find there’s no thing 

faster and easier than Avis 
Wizard on the around. 


Those days when business moves as fast 
as the 737, you’ve Just stepped off, there’s 
nothing more aggravating than waiting 
wound wondering If your rental car Is ready. 

If you’ve booked Avis, It’s a situation 
unlikely to arise. For three reasons. 

The first reassuring thing about Avis Isour 
red and white Reservation Board. On It you’ll 
see afamlllar name. Your own. 

So you know your car Is waiting outside. 

The second service to speed you on you r 
way Is your Wizard Express Number, because 
we keep your personal details on our Wizard 
computer. This means your contract Is 
already made out so that when you arrive at an 
Avis counter, you Just sign and go—literally in 

a minute. At Avis we've spent a lot of time 

researching the market, and If there was any 
faster better way of putting you In a car we’d 
alreadybedolngit. 

Thirdly, being NewZealand's largest rental 
car company with more models than any of 
our competitors, we’re most likely to give all 
our customers the car they want. 

We’re New Zealand's largest and most 
experienced rental carcompany. ■ 

That’s why more people by far hire an Avis 
Rent A Car. 

P.S. Remember—-we’ve been on Wizard 
Computer for the last ten years making our car 
rental faster and easier. 



We try harder 



magazines, each concentrating 
on its particular market area. 

Faire aims to oiler her adver¬ 
tisers a range of outlets through 
a scries of specialised 
magazines, also enabling adver¬ 
tisers to advertise across the 
various magazines in a package 
rather than one magazine or 
another. 

With City Girl's circulation 
around the 16,000 mark, and 
both Gourmet editions selling 
nearly 8000 copies each, it is an 
attractive alternative lor up- 


52r 

City Girl will continue #l 
monthly. The two gJL 
magazines will evcmuallycto 

oiil quarterly. Oh GftftS 

will go up to $2.50 hT 1 
advertising rates will rean 
the same. 

City Girl’s editorial pcfo 
will remain much the ur*-' 
»n previous momhs and fc 
magazine will be run by Fan 
with the aid of a journals, 
possibly i he incumbent eduu 
Keith. ’ 


New VCR service 


AS an interesting spin-ofl’froni 
the nascent vidcocasscttc 
recorder industry, we note the 
appearance on the scene of a 
company geared to supply both 
VCR equipment and creative 
material for industry and com¬ 
merce. 

Called Video Infomercial 
Productions Ltd, it sets out to 
provide a service of “infomer¬ 
cials” — a mixture of informa¬ 
tion and commercial, providing 
a sales pitch that’s long on in¬ 
formation but unashamedly 
commercial, in any length that 
proves suitable. 

In a number of uses, provid¬ 
ed the economics arc right, 
VCR will provide strong com¬ 
petition to other audio-visual 
methods. 

Apart from sales presenta¬ 
tions, applications suggested 


include in-slore product sdty 
and demonstrations; profes¬ 
sional and trade tniniq 
schemes, a support medhrafor 
instructional and opaiiitu] 
manuals; and for in-lmxfooi- 
munication to empties. 

The principals of Mad- 
based V-I-P are Peter Hull wih 
22 years experience in idw- 
tising and public relation] 3&S 
John Morris, with 32 yeiitb 
advertising as copyvrriin, 
creative director and TV writer 
and producer. 

- Grev \% 
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MARKETING 

MANAGER 

(AUCKLAND; CONSUMER & INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTS; BRAND LEADERS; EXPORT 
DEVELOPMENT; MAJOR NZ PUBLIC CO.) 

This Is a new appointment arising from a reorganisation 
to meet growth elratoglos In o highly contpaw' 
market. A largo consumer and Industrial product rang® 
Involved Including brand loaders. Manufacturing la 
tred In Auckland and a national ealee force c0V . er8 ." 
country. This business enterprise Is part of a l fi ® “ 
New Zealand Public Company. The successful HPP 11 ®® 
will be responsible for the preparation and l rT *P l ® n Tj,« 
Uon of marketing plans and strategies; soles buage 
and targets; profitability and return on lnvesim» ■ 
market research; advertising and promotion; 
duct development; export development and 
experienced, compact management team. Thlscjjj^ 
Ing appointment, In a dynamic growth market, H* 05 " 

In Auckland City. 

REQUIREMENTS: kflllna 

• Proven understanding and skills In the- niarw“ 

discipline, preferably In a progressive conu»- 
operating In a highly competitive market. |M(n 

• Leadership qualities to motivate and control. 8 

of managers. ’ . flnd 

• Evidence of good thinking abilities to p* 1 

develop strategies. " m 

• Age range flexible, but preferably the late 

30’s age group. ■ j ’ ■ 

REWARDS: 

, • A very competitive salary Is available. , ' 

• Benefits Include company oar, expense aNo ' 

superannuation, telephone, buying prlyW*... , . 
relocation expenses. V- 

APPUCATIONS: 

Strictly confidential. Please apply In writing 3tajW n 
experience, qualifications, other relevant Info . 
and telephone numbers, mentioning. Position 

L • . MR R.K BORLAND, 

k. MANAGEMENT RESOURCES LIMITED; 

9L' Box 11-237, Manners Street 

.W^^Tel ©phone: 851 -689, Wallingtdn^K| 
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Forestry 


Forest funds on way to felling fortune within decade 


WORKING on the appealing 
assumption that trees in the 
ground are as inflation-proofed 
as bonds in the Reserve Bank, 
rhe forest funds are within a 
decade of felling a fortune. 

Hope of a turn-of-the-century 
timber boom has encouraged 
hundreds of private investors to 
put up with nil yields and no 
dividends throughout the long 
(up to 25 years) life of funds. 

But the unit-holders in one 
fund, the Perpetual Trustees- 
administered Nuhaka Farm 
Forestry Fund, have enjoyed 
considerable capital apprecia¬ 
tion of the units, particularly 
over the past year when tight 
scrip and keen demand sent the 
price spiralling to $3. 

While they have returned to 
about $1.90, the units are still 
ahead 80c or so on early 1981 
prices. Among those to share in 
the rally were those who took 
0 ]' about 71 per cent of the 
518,418 new units issued at par 
$1 last year. 

That buoyancy must hearten 
the 800 individuals who held 
unlisted shareholdings in the 
78 per cent Fletcher-controlled 
Forest Investments Ltd fund. 

Fletchers is now going 
through the mechanics of stock 
exchange listing and will 
reduce its holding to 75 per 
cent. 

Along with the promise of a 
21st century price level for 
limber which will far outstrip 
inflation, the market interest 
augurs well for a third fund 
which will float to the New 
Zealand public this month. 

Dunedin-based Perpetual 
Trustees has been clearing ap¬ 
provals for a new fund to be 
called Opio Forestry Fund. A 
prospectus offering 1 V* million 
SI units will be released later 
this month. 

Financial circles are expect¬ 
ing an issue of about 725,000 
units to the public and place¬ 


ment of the rest of the equity 
with a top public company. 

There are a limited number 
of candidates, because the deal 
also involves an end-user agree¬ 
ment. It is therefore presumed 
the company is already involv¬ 
ed in the timber industry. 

The funds themselves offer 
an alternative to buying shares 
in timber companies, or to 
direct participation by 
investors-cum-foresters. There 
is usually nil return in (he early 
years until thinning of forest, 
or sale of captured deer, or 
grazing of cattle generate cash 
flow. 

The Opio Forestry Fund, in 
contrast to Nuhaka’s rugged 
Poverty Bay, North Island, 
location will be based on level 
tussock land in western 
Southland. It includes excellent 
farmland of ubout 200 hectares 
which will be leased to provide 
income, and ultimately capita) 
pi oflts. 

Opio will be on a smaller 
physical scale at 730 hectares 
than Nuhaka’s 1700ha, but it is 
almost as big in financial terms. 

Perpetual is anxious not to 
duplicate problems that 
Nuhaka experienced in its in¬ 
fancy, when it was deemed in 
1976 to be technically in breach 
?f its trust deed. In those dif¬ 
ficult days, the funds were a 
new concept and investors as 
impatient as they arc today. 

When Nuhaka was flouted in 
January 1974, the level of $1.5 
million was stated in the pro¬ 
spectus as the minimum 
subscription necessary to per¬ 
mit the fund to proceed. 

In fact, issued capital was 
$750,182 and auditors con¬ 
tinued to tag the accounts until 
legal opinion was sought by 
Perpetual in an effort to over¬ 
come the problem and permit 
Nuhaka to continue. 

The 1980 issue almost takes 
Nuhaka to the original propos¬ 
ed level at $1.39 million and 


the difficulties have long been 
supplanted by optimistic 
forecasts of earlier profitability 
than once expected. 

Forest owners today face the 
expanding problem of soaring 
costs. Land costs are only one 
factor, as competition for 
suitable silviculture areas inten¬ 
sifies. 

Rural manual labour is scarce 
and increasingly costly. Prun¬ 
ing and thinning arc mi»rp 
pensive to undertake aim 
owners must be in a position to 
cope with the expense of 
chemical control of tree disease. 

Although costs have been ris¬ 
ing, the potential return for 
timber being cut in the next 
decade (or in the case of Opio, 
the next century) is expected to 
permit curly estimates to be not 
only met but considerably sur¬ 
passed. 

Nuhaka’s advisers said in 
1974 that earning rates would 
be more than 14 per cent u year 
compound for an average in¬ 
vestment term of 25 years. 
Those rates not only appear to 
be unsatisfactory by com¬ 
parison with a 15 to 16 per cent 
inflation rate, but costs were 
estimated at the time un the 
basis ofa 4 per cent inflation on 
1973 values. 

But increasing valuation and 
eventual market returns con¬ 
tinue to justify forecasts of a 
projected return for ea^h $U»0 
invested of $2844 ova the 
10-ycur harvest period of 95 
million cubic feci front the first 
crop. 

It is that type of bonanza 
which unit-holders ex pea will 
compensate for the 20 years of 
nil earnings. 

It is impossible to forecast 
what trees will be worth next 
decade. Meanwhile, the units 
are valued in relationship to net 
tangible asset backing provided 
by regular valuation of actual 
forest. 


Latest unit-holders’ equity is 
$2.14. 

Nuhaka planted a further 
342ha last year. That left only 
250ha for planting in the 
winter of 1981 to bring the 
total planted area held by the 
fund to 1570ha. 

In 1982, only an additional 
I20ha must be planted to com¬ 
plete the forest. 

Growth of the trees has been 
outstanding on the Poverty Uuv 

Mill-. d -.nil... • i.i’ I- in 

ten yeats, slightly ahead of pro¬ 
spectus forecasts, which did not 
expect extraction of first stands 
until 19 years have passed. 

That prospectus also said the 
basic marketing posture in 
determining stumpage values 
was to be the sale of logs to 
Japan. 

Alternative marketing oppor¬ 
tunities would also help deter¬ 
mine the wood base value. Ad¬ 
visers emphasised the potential 
value of being independent of 
"any existing pan of the 
forestry industry.” 

With hindsight, those words 
were written when natural 
resources were extremely 
bullish. 

High-riding metal prices 
were to lead world commodity 
markets into a tailspm, the 
results of which have been 
underlined in red ink by 
Australian miners this year. 

Not imprudently, Nuhaka 
unit-holders worried about the 
absence of assured market ar¬ 
rangements. The fund respond¬ 
ed this year by signing a log 
sale agreement with its 23.9 per 
cent unit-holder, Caxion Paper 
Mills L td. 

Fours that this tuuld lie up its 
timber rights on unfavourable 
terms do not appear to be 
substantiated by the small print 
which ensures Nuhaka will ob¬ 
tain ruling market prices. 

While it has passed control of 
the timber flow to Caxion, the 
latter may assign the timber 


rights to other end users. 
Nuhaka is located adjacent to 
the well-advanced Whareata 
State Forest near state highway 
2 and work by tenderers for 
that source could easily flow on 
to Nuhaka’s area. 

J G Groome and Associates, 
the forest auditors for Fletcher- 
backed Forest Investments Ltd 
say that even during the past 
year there has been a big rise in 
fl level nf slum pages, log 
prices nnd ■••muc forest values 
in most areas of New Zealand. 

They say this augurs well for 
the shareholders of the forest¬ 
growing companies. 

They attribute the upswing 
to recognition of “the serious 
shortage of raw material which 
will arise during the eighties 
and greater confidence in the 
export markets for wand prod¬ 
ucts beyond 1990." 

“Actual realisations being 
received now uud projections 
into the future indicate that 
returns to forest growers will 
fur exceed any early expecta¬ 
tions. 

“The returns on investment 
in forestry arc now significantly 
higher than the continuing 
high inflation rates particularly 
where the forests in question 
are able to service both the 
domestic and export log 
markets." 

Forest Investments’ extra¬ 
ordinary meeting of 
shareholders opened the door 
to listing of its shares on the 
stock exchange by amending 
articles in relationship to the 
level of Fletcher shareholding 
t u stock exchange r c- 
quircmcnis. 

Fletcher*, as original spon¬ 
sor, believed or rhe rime of in¬ 
corporation that the advantages 
of minimising death duties on 
rhe value of shareholdings far 
outweighed the disadvantage of 
not having the shares listed. 

Recent legislation has 
substantially reduced or 


eliminated that liability in a 
large number of estates. 

The Fletchers’ stake will be 
reduced to at least 75 per cent 
and it seems that reaction by 
the market to the initial listing 
will be monitored closely to 
determine the potential for a 
wider spread of the shares. 

For unit-holders whose units 
have been valued annually and 
unit sales negotiated through 
Fletcher Trust as the market 
medium, the immediate in¬ 
terest would focus on whether 
the price firms above private 
crossings at around $1.50. 

In the future the appeal of 
Forest Investments lies in the 
close proximity of its Ngatapa 
Forest to the port of Napier 
while its Paengaroa stands are 
very close to Mount 
Maungonui, the established 
centre of the export log trade to 
Japan. 

It is halfway towards its 
ultimate 4050ha of forest and 
already accruing annual profits 
of $253,856. 

Forest investors will thus 
have three funds to assess: 
Nuhaka, Forest Investments 
and the nascent Opio. 

It could be a case of bat king 
up the right tree in each in¬ 
stance if predicted bum pci 
returns reach reality. 


Mortgage Fund* 
Available 

for Commercial and Farm 
proposals. 

Minimum amount 
$200,000. Only prime pro¬ 
posals considered. 

Strict confidentiality 
observed on all applica¬ 
tions. 

Apply to:— 

Mortgage Brokers Ltd, 
P.O. Box 1209, 
WELLINGTON. 


“fine art is the finest of all investments” 


PAUL GETTY 


That may have been alright for Paul Getty 
but where do you buy fine art in N.Z.? You 
could try the occasional art auction, but 
you’ll need expert assistance. 

How do you find an expert whose not die 
auctioneer? You may consult an academic, 
but he won’t know much about money. 
Or you could visit the International Art 
Centre. The only gafieiy in N.Z. to carry a 
permanent collection of early and rare 
appreciating art •: 

We know about art — and—we use our 
own money. Over i,ooo art investors are 
our references. 


///. 
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k'MH Hill . , TJ 


INTERNATIONAL 
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Sport 


Not all plain sailing, this off-shore yacht racing 


STEVE said, “Right, you 
jokers, we’re almost there. I 
don't want any cock-ups this 
time. I want that kite on as soon 
as we're round the mark. 
Within 30 seconds. I’ll have the 
clock on you this timel" 

We laughed. Like hell he 
would. He’d be too damned 
busy steering the boat, easing 
the main sheet and keeping an 
eye on one of the after guys to 
have time to more chan guess 
how long It took. 

1 squinted and looked at the 
mark dead ahead and approach¬ 
ing fast. The orange flog was 
fluttering in the freshening 
breeze which was tearing spray 
off the milky-green sea and the 
yacht heeled well over each 
time a.strong gust hit her. 

Steve said, “Somebody play 
the main, for Pete's sake." I 
grabbed it and paid some out. 
The amount of weather helm 
was excessive if we failed to 


ease the main sheet whenever a 
squall hit us. 

Water streamed over the 
wooden decks. I glanced to 
weather and the salt stung my 
eyes. A sou'wester had come 
away 10 minutes before and 
was muscling over the Silver 
Peaks and whistling across the 
low dunes and estuary behind 
Warrington Beach, flattening 
the surf and burring the sea. 

Conditions couldn't have 
been in greater contrast to 
when we’d started the race 
more than three hours ago. 
Then, we'd tacked to and fro in 
a light norrh-norrh-east breeze 
of 5 to 10 knots. The bright 
morning sun flashed like 
shields and lances on the waters 
of the channel as we gradually 
established a break on the fleet 
and beat towards the harbour 
entrance. 

Once outside and dear of the 
breakwater the wind dropped 


Brian Turner gives s personal view of sport In this occasional col- 


right away. We inched along 
under the towering cliffs of 
Aramoana (the Maori's “Path¬ 
way to the Sea") which looked 
like a worn old carper hung up 
and beaten once too often. 

The sea birds spiralled in the 
thermals or rode up and down 
on the lolling blue sea while we 
strove to keep the boat moving 
towards the as yet unsighted 
mark off the north-west end of 
Warrington Beach. 

We had a convincing break of 
abour a mile on the next boat in 
the fleet but we felt anything 
but complacent, since we knew 
the other crews could see the 
hole that we had fallen into and 
would alter course accordingly. 

Half a mile to starboard and 
further out to sea we were be¬ 
ing mocked by the sight of a 


slightly ruffled ocean which 
betrayed the presence of a tight 
sea breeze. 

Trevor yelled to it. “Come 
over here, you bugger,” 

Steve said to Colin, who was 
lying near the foot of the mast, 
“Scratch it and see if you can 
call up some wind, will you.” 
Then, as an afterthought, “but 
don't move around too much or 
you'll upset the trim.” 

There was very little we 
could do. I eased the out-haul 
on the main a bit more and Col¬ 
in did the same with the 
halyards. We were moviug, but 
only just. 

We looked around. High to 
the north above Shag Point and 
the Moeraki Peninsula a few 
thin streaks of pale cirrus 
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One pack gives you all 
the ingredients you need 
for your building project 


There’s no point in splitting a lask as large as 
building new premises — commissioning an 
architect for this, a finance company for that and a 
construction firm for the other, that just 
complicates things. But naturally your new 
premises must be totally functional, individual and 
make the bast possible use of the site and 
location. 

The answer Is the MAINZEAL Design and 
Build Package. 

MAINZEAL will look at your needs, those of 
function, location and the benefits of energy 
conservation; and combine them in a design that 
suits you right down to the ground. MAINZEAL 
have the planning expertise, the construction 
capability and realistic financing advice to turn It 
into a reality for you. 


And they’ve proved it, with a track record that 
Includes buildings for the Olago Harbour Board, 
the Apple and Pear Marketing Board, Hella NZ 
Ltd, National Mutual Life and Mogal Transport — 
companies that realised the advantages of Design 
and Build, and chose MAINZEAL. 


THE MAIN NAME IN DESIGN & BUILD. 


Mainzeal Corporation Ltd. 
Auckland: Telephone 34-043 
Wellington: Telephone 72-8070 
Dunedin: Telephone 77-8409 


stretched across an otherwise 
clear blue sky. 

Closer, about 10 miles away, 
we could .pick out the promi¬ 
nent clay cliffs of Matanaka on 
top of which the notorious 
Johnny Jones — whaler, settler, 
farmer, shipowner, entrepre¬ 
neur — established Otago’s 
first farm in the early 1840s. 

And closer still, at the 
southern end of Waikouaiti 
Bay, was the small serrated 
Karitane Peninsula, while 
north west stood the bobbly 
slopes and hills behind Seacliff. 

Steve kept looking astern to 
see how the other boats were 
taring. The answer was belter. 
Those that had set a course fur¬ 
ther out to sea had crept closer. 

In disgust Steve said, "Here, 
you take the helm. See if you 
can make her go, I can’t." The 
others — Colin, Trevor and 
Phil — laughed and jeered. 

“Blow, you bastards, blow,” 
1 said. They jeered again, 
louder this time. 

We made a cup of tea, ate 
fruit cake, chicken, tomatoes 
and cheese, and sunbathed. 
Every now and then a cheer 
went up when I announced the 
log had flown up to touch one 
knot. 

About 10 other boats had 
closed to within half a mile of 
us. We laughed and chortled. 
What fun it was to be true 
sportsmen, members of the 
good-natured philosophical 
fraternity of yachtsmen. 

Steve said, “What’s wrong 
with you, can’t you do 
something about making this 
boat go faster?” 

"Yes, what’s wrong with 
you?” The crawling sycophan¬ 
tic fools mimicked the skipper. 

A light north east breeze 
brought the rest of the fleet up 
to us as one by one the spin¬ 
nakers filled astern. 

The 45-foot Tarn’s huge red 
white and blue spinnaker blot¬ 
ted out the sun as she sailed by 
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to weather, her crew grinning 
evilly and mocking us. 
worked frantically to get our 
kite full and setting properly 
but Tara’s transom was IOO 
yards ahead of us before the 
crew of the nippy 35-footer 
Thoura could settle down to a 
quiet run. 

Or so we thought. 

"Dammit," Steve said, "you 
wouldn’t believe it. I think. 

"You’re right,” we chorused, 
“the bloody wind's coming 
ahead.” 

"Quick, get the kite off and 
the genoa on again." 

We cursed as we worked like 
galley slaves. 

"Hurry up," said Sieve, 
"and as soon as you're ready I 
want that kite bagged and pur 
on again as soon as we round 
the mark. Now don't muck 
about, you haven't got much 
time." 

“There never is much time 
when you need the lime," 1 
said, “Tara's lot didn't do too 
well.” She was now only two 
boat lengths ahead. 

"Don’t you worry about 
her,” Steve said, "just get that 
kite ready and hooked up." 

"Right, ease the mam.” We 
scooted round the mark within 
an arm's length of Tara. 

Somebody said, “Watch it, 
Sieve!” 

“Right, up with the kite. 
Come on.” I hauled on the 
halyard and the spinnaker snak¬ 
ed up like a genie. ‘‘Sheet in, 
quickly,” Sieve said as he 
cleared the main shed and 
grabbed the guy to stop the 
pole skying. 

Phil winched the pole slight¬ 
ly further aft, Trevor trimmed 
the sheet, I grabbed the fore 
guy and Colin tidied up on the 
fore deck. Thouro’s bow lifted 
and wc were creaming along. 

"That was more like if, 
Steve said. 

Wc glanced astern. Someone 
said with glee, "They’ve balls- 
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but all the same 3 it’s as much macho as masochistic 


ed something up.” About 100 
yards astern Tara’s spinnaker 
was swirling around behind 
their genoa. We grinned and 
smirked. 

We covered the six miles to 
the next mark in half an hour, 
the boat moving beautifully as 
we trimmed the sails constant¬ 
ly. It was four miles before 
Tara was able to break through 
us and we wallowed in their 
evident frustration. 

The seas were building up as 
the wind increased to about 25 
knots with gusts of around 30. 
Nine miles away across an 
angry sea the Taiaroa light sat 
tike a bright white blip on the 
cliff-top at the entrance to 
Otago Harbour. 

We knew that in the condi¬ 
tions we could not hope to 
mulch the power of Tara when 
it ciimc to si hard slog to 
weather un this spanking sunny 
iiilernuon. 

Bill we would give it a go. On 
the run down to the mark oft* 
Matanaka we hanked on our 
No 2 jib and decided wc would 
probably reef the main just 
before clearing Waikouaiti Bay. 

Tara rounded about 200 hun¬ 
dred yards ahead of us, came 
hard on the wind, stalled, and 
wallowed beam on to the seas, 
hci kite (railing in the water lo 
leeward. We cheered the in¬ 
competence of the rival crew. 

Steve sounded a warning. “I 
don’t want you buggers doing 
the same." 

Wc dropped uur spinnaker 
and had everything sussed 
away in good time. Wc sailed 
past to leeward of Tara and 
listened for the yelling. Tara's 
skipper was not at the helm. He 
was on the foredeck trying to 
untangle halyards and sort out 
ihe mess. 

After five minutes we decid¬ 
ed to throw on to the port tack 
and beat up the shore where we 
hoped for slighter seas. Our 
plan was to keep out to the west 
until we could put on to star¬ 
board and with sheets cased 
slightly make the harbour en¬ 
trance on a long lead. 

We put two rolls in the main 
and were moving nicely at 
seven knots. Tara eventually 
got herself sorted out and went 
out to sea. 

With sheets eased we crept 
U P to 9 to 10 knots on the lead 
across io the harbour entrance 
and we cackled in self- 
saiisiaciion when we realised 
that we were going to be first 
oack inside the harbour. 

We saluted one of the 
albatrosses as we began the beat 
iat e c ^ Bnne I with Tara about 
yards astern. And then the 
* l " d kgan to fall away. 

Steve said, "You’d better get 
! genoa hanked on; It 
ooks as if we’re going to need 

Tara was getting larger all 
e time as we beat up the cross 
annel. Steve looked behind 
again and said, "We can’t leave 
any longer. Now, you guys 
have got to be fast. This has got 

[ he best change you've 
ever made.” 

u ,£? li I n readjusted the leads 
Keo * dropped the jib and we 
Ban unhanking the sail as fast 







p*. 




as we could. I leapt back to the 
winch and, as Colin clipped the 
shackle on to the peak of the 
genoa, began winding it up. 


There was a shout and the 
shackle flew from his hand. He 
hadn't goi it closed properly 
before I'd started to wind. 


“What the hell's going on?" 
Steve shouted. The shackle 
hung from the spreaders. Colin 
grabbed it, bounded forward 


and clipped it in to the sail, 
again. Again I wound away. 

Something was jammed. The 
halyard had snagged round the 
spreader. "For Pete's sake, 
what’s wrong now!” Steve 
yelled. I told him as Colin freed 
it. "You stupid bastards, 
you've gone and lost us the 
race." 

A great gust and roar of 
laughter burst from the crew of 
n * .. i-. ilir-v sailed by feet away 

Loli.. .v.i: i 

Silence uml shame di:*.ended 

upon the former superb sailors 
on Thoura. 1 looked at Steve. 
He looked disgusted, his mouth 
clamped shut. I looked at the 
others who didn't want to look 
at anything. I looked at Colin 
and shrugged. He was trying to 
And somewhere to hide. 

So wc came second. We 
crossed the line and dropped 
our genoa which we quickly 
stuffed down the for'ard hatch. 


We would flake it when we 
were back on the mooring. 

Phil and Trevor dropped the 
main and began to furl it on the 
boom while Steve started the 
engine. 

You could say the mood was 
just a little despondent. 1 look¬ 
ed into Phil's eyes and detected 
the slightest flicker of the 
amusement that 1 knew would 
he coursing through him, but 
the moment for a flippant 
remark was nut yet upon us. 

Wc would have to wait until 
we were ashore, with a few 
under our belts in the local, 
before the funny side asserted 
itself again. 

In the meantime, 1 reflected 
on how quickly we had forgot¬ 
ten the exhilaration and joy 
that had flowed through us 
when wc were out there on the 
blue water and really sailing, 
sailing as well as we had ever 
sailed. 
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File this ad under 
“Office improvements." 


Please file this ad in your oldest, drabbest, most 
inefficient filing cabinet, That way, you’ll start 
noticing aspects of your office where there’s room 
for improvements. 

For instance, how are you fixed for. 

• Mobile filing and storage systems — a revolution 
in maximising space, without sacrificing 
efficiency and versatility. 



• Adjustable and demountable shelving. 

• High density filing systems. 

• TIft-n-file, space-age, space-saving, easy-access 
filing cabinets. 

• Computer data print-out storage cabinets. 

• Computer tape and microfiche storage shelves 
and cabinets. 

• General filing and stationery storage cabinets. 

• Pre-V-Dex flat filing systems. 




• Modular “build-on.” cabinets and filing systems 
— for the growing business. 

• Compacta, low-cost, high-density box filing 
systems. 

• Stationery, literature and mailroom storage unit s, 
desks, chairs, screens, planters, filing software' 
and office accessories.? ???? ?'??'? ???}• ' 

Twelve questions- worth asWng yourself, your'V . ; 


' You’ll certainly be surprisedatthePrecision v;- ;\y 
range of office improvements, when Jouask , / ' v vv>; 
your Pretisiort Person tpsMtyydy 1 th6 
catalogue. Or. comnlete-iand niail'the couDdn foe- 1! •' .-/*•: 
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to carry.tyit ah Offlc i equipment audit. ' L-J ' 
Please send me the Precision Office Improvements . PTl 
Catalogue. I am particularly interested in 1 1 -. 
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Truckers claim new law will add 40% to freight cost 


by Warren Berryman 

FAST-tracking it through 
Parliament, the Transport 
Amendment Bill threatens to 
add 40 per cent to some com¬ 
panies’ freight costs with 
measures designed to protect 
the Railways. 

The bill is aimed at truckers 
who have been circumventing 
the law to break Railways' 
monopoly on long-haul 
transport. 

Railways general manager 
Trevor Hayward said the 
department was losing $18 
million a year to truckers who 
were circumventing the law ro 
cream off the best freight 
business — particularly in the 
Waikato. 

Critics say that plugging the 
loopholes will add an estimated 
40 per cent to the freight bills 
of companies which circum¬ 


vent the law to avoid using 
Railways. 

Some companies, particularly 
in the wine industry, will have 
their freight coats more than 
doubled when they are forced 
to use Railways. 

Having been barraged with 
some 34 submissions in its 
committee stage, the bill is due 
to become law on December 1. 

Truckers, the Road 
Transport Association, and 
manufacturers feel the bill Is 
being rushed through with in¬ 
decent haste. 

Lawyers have criticised the 
bill on the grounds it is com¬ 
plex, capricious, and inconsis¬ 
tent. Some lawyers even say it 
goes against the fundamental 
principle of British Justice — 
that a man is innocent until 
proven guilty and the onus of 
proof is on the accuser not the 
accused. 

They also criticise the bill for 


being so complex and poorly 
worded that even legal experts 
find it hard to understand, let 
alone the truckers who are ex¬ 
pected to understand and obey 
it. 

However, Hayward says “the 
average trucker knows what he 
can and can’t do. It's smart-alec 
lawyers who have been getting 
away with blue murder.” 

Legal sources point to a large 
number of legal cases under the 
present Transport Act where 
judges have found the law too 
muddled and inconsistent to be 
workable. The new bill, these 
sources say, is little more than 
an inadequate piecemeal 
amendment to existing inad¬ 
equate legislation. 

The Road Transport 
Association would like to see 
the bill held over until the 
Transport Advisory Council 
completes irs two-thirds finish- 





ed study on the co-ordination 
of inter-modal transport. 

Hayward comments: “The 
Transport Advisory Council 
has been labouring on it for 
ages. I don’t think it will ever 
end. They will continue and 
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Today any company hoping to keep up with 
the pace has an on-going commitment to use 
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there will be more alterations to 
the law in stages. 

“The only people en¬ 
dangered by the bill are those 
getting around the law and the 
phoney warehouses. The bill is 
not directed at genuine truckers 
or warehousemen. Legitimate 
carriers are being put out of 
business by these long-haul 
truckers.” 

The bill is aimed at truckers 
who have been circumventing 
the 150km limit by carting 
long-haul cargo in stages of 
150km or less. 

In essence, it works like this. 


for delivery to a Hamilton 
warehouse. The waybill would 
be made out Auckland- 
Hamilton. 

If the goods are subsequently 
discovered south of Hamilton 
in another trucker's lorry both 
truckers are liable for prosecu¬ 
tion for circumventing the 
150km rules and filling out 
false waybills. 

Truckers argue that when 
they cart goods to Hamilton 
and deliver them to their 
destination, that's the end ofit 
for them. What happens to the 
goods afterwards is not their 
business. But under this bill 


The law says goods going more business. But under this bill 
than 150km must go by rail if they could be prosecuted for 
rail transport is available. So the activities of a consignor or 
trucker A picks up a load of consignee of which they had no 
wine in Auckland and takes it knowledge, 
to a warehouse in Hamilton Truckers also point out that 


about 150km away. Trucker B 
picks up the load from the 
Hamilton warehouse and takes 
it to points further south. 

The wine company gets a 
door-to-door service at less than 
half the cost of sending the 
wine by rail in a railhead-to- 
railhead service. The wine 
company also avoids the 
damage and pilfering which is 
alleged to be endemic in 
Railways. 

Railways’ taxpayer- 
subsidised losses are about $90 
million a year. However sub¬ 
sidised, rail is not cheap. The 
wine-maker pays $4.87 to ship 
a case of wine from Auckland 
to Dunedin and only $1.90 to 
ship it to Tokyo or $2.70 to 
Los Angeles. 

The Transport Amendment 
Bill makes it an offence to use 
these intermediate warehouses 
to circumvent the 150km rule 
“unless the court is satisfied 
that the goods were held or 
stored at such intermediate 
stopping place or stopping 
places for business purposes 
unrelated to the avoidance of 
the restrictions on the carriage 
of goods by road set out in this 
part of the Act . . 

ThuB the onus is on the 
trucker to prove he was not cir¬ 
cumventing the Act — not on 
the prosecutor to prove he was. 

The bill increases the penalty 
for breaching this rule and 
another on waybills from 
$2000 to $10,000. 

The trucker must carry a 
waybill specifying out the 
trucker or truckers that will 
carry the goodB from starting 
point to final destination, and 
the goods carried. 

The bill gives traffic officers 
the power to atop truckers, 
check their waybills, and mark 
their goods. 

Thus the trucker headed for 
Hamilton from Auckland could 
be stopped and have Ms goods 
marked and subsequently find 
himself in a legal mire if these 
marked goods were found on 
another trucker’s lorry headed 
south out of Hamilton for 
points outside the 150km limit. 

Worried truckers point out 
that they might, In good faith, 
pick up a load out of Auckland 


consignee of which they had no 
knowledge. 

Truckers also poim out that 
i he bill does not make elm 
what ihe legitimate functions of 
a warehouse are. 

They ask: if goods were 
trucked from Auckland to a 
Hamilton warehouse and then 
jficr six mouths or so made up 
into orders for retail outlets 
south of Hamilton, would this 
constitute one trip, tor exam¬ 
ple, from Auckland to 
Tokoroa, or two trips, onc 
from Auckland to Hamilton 
and another from Hamilton to 
Tokoroa? .... 

The bill requires the waybjl 
to stHte where the goods 
were uplifted und where their 
carriage is “intended to endl . 

Truckers insist that they 
don’t always know where ea 
tin of baked beans they carry 
intended to wind up. 

Hnyward said: “I’m 
courts would take 
ticular case into account. _ 
bill is not aimed at legj 1 
truckers or warehouses. 

While the bill 
bing the practice oi wreh 
circumventing the ’ 

it could effectively resuh w 
increase In the number ■ « 
warehouses and d 
handling. . MaDV 

Watties Industries,gJJU 
pie, said it could save 
in Auckland warehousing c 
If it could transport 
by truck rather than by 

Watties points out that suptf; 

markets demand a 24-h 

vice. An overnight 

vice from Napier to A . 
can carry Watties 

deliver door-to-door, 

slower, and because 

goods railhead-to-ra h ^ 
Auckland warehousing » 
double-handling 
necessitated. . mt . 

Plastics man “ n f “ C r %tti. 

generally prefer usmS 

rail to eHminate cflt 
handling and 
damage losses. Bop qq. 

pellets are easily spht.PP^^ 
ing by rail the bap ... 

on to a truck, on » QJll0 / 

service.. 
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Porsche puts technology in the driving seat 


by John Griffiths 

of the Financial Times 
EARLY next year Porsche, the 
West German specialist car 
group, will start production of 
a new model. Called the 944, 
its bodyshell will be based on 
the existing 924 sports car, but 
instead of a Volkswagen/Audi 
engine it will be powered by 
Porsche’s own new 2.5-litre 
engine, a switch which is of ma¬ 
jor significance to the com¬ 
pany’s future. 

For it represents a reversal of 
the current motor industry 
trend towards components- 
sharing. It represents, also, a 
partial answer to a persistent 
and intriguing question which 


Car salea alone would not 
generate the cash Porsche 
needs to develop advanced 
new models. The solution is to 
sell Its advanced technology to 
other companies. 


two years yet turnover drop by 
only 12.5 per cent illustrates 
two things. 

One is the increasing con¬ 
tribution from the research cen¬ 
tre at Weissach, near Stuttgart, 
one-third of the work of which 
is now for outside companies. 
The other is Porsche’s ability 
to date to increase prices more 
quickly than most other cars. 


be launched in 1983 world¬ 
wide. 

Currently its problem is that 
many more companies want to 
use its expertise than it can 
handle, which is why expan¬ 
sion has become so important. 

Porsche is not alone in seeing 
technology “wholesaling” as a 
big revenue earner; Lotus, 
BMW, Aston Martin and other 
specialists have similar 
strategies (Lotus’s deal with 
Toyota is as much R and D 
supply by Lotus as engine- 
buying from Toyota for its 
planned “cheap” sports car). 

The director of the research 
centre, Dr Helmut Bott, says 
Porsche does not fear such 
npetition; not just because of 
already high status but 
ouse there should be more 
n enough work for all. 
sche’s widely accepted 
ef is thut volume car-makers 
ghed down with production 
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Porsche design .. . sold off to others 


problems will rely increasingly 
on specialists for technology 
developments. 

Porsche’s prime raison d'etre 
will, however, remain its own 
cars. And Schutz says there is 
now “an increasing commit¬ 
ment to providing more 
precisely what the customer 
wants.” 

In that, despite the supposed 
fickleness of the expensive 
sports car market, Porsche has 


been consistently successful 
thanks to a model range which 
stretches from the inexpensive, 
by Porsche standards, 924 
through to the V-8 engined 
928S. 

For Schutz, the move to 
Porsche has not been too 
traumatic, despite never having 
worked for a car company. A 
former vice-president of Cum¬ 
mins Engine in the United 
States, the Berlin-born 


American, now in his early 50s, 
returned to West Germany 
three years ago as manager pf 
Klockner Huraboldt-Deutz's 
diesel and turbine division. 

“Not coming from a car com¬ 
pany is not too bad a disadvan¬ 
tage,” he suggests, “there are 
still the same basic manage¬ 
ment questions to be asked.” 

Not least of them is that, if 
Porsche is anxious to be seen at 
the cutting edge of technology 
in vehicles themselves, it — like 
the rest of the motor industry 
— must also face up to what 
new technologies should be in¬ 
troduced to its production 
facilities, with all the ramifica¬ 
tions for employees. 

Improving productivity 
without eroding that pride 
“will be very difficult,” admits 
Schutz. “I just wish I felt as 
confident of seeing light at the 
end of the tunnel in employee 
terms as 1 do with technology.” 
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yet to be needed. 

Fuhrmann’s legacy was a 
company which, in the year to 
July 1980, sold 31,764 fast, ex¬ 
pensive sports cars and made 
$5.5 million after tax on a $683 
million turnover. 

The results were lacklustre 
but not unexpected at a time of 
weakening world markets and 
stiffening competition in the 
United States, which takes 
nearly 40 per cent of output. In 
1978-79 Porsche sold nearly 
40,000 cars and turned over 
$750 million blUion for a profit 
of $12.5 million. 

This month turnover and 
sales for the current year to Ju¬ 
ly were announced: 28,000 cars 
sold (a five-year low) and gross 
revenue of $6555 million. No 
profit figure, has been announc¬ 
ed but is expected to be very 
dose to $5.5 million again; y 

That car sales could fall ; in 
volume by 29.3 per cent over 


strength has always been 
technology. That will continue. 
In everything we do Porsche 
has always been at the pinnacle 
of technology. The day that 
wavers, then you can start to 
question the company’s long¬ 
term viability.” 

Porsche will not talk about Its 
engineering customers because 
they often like to claim 
Porsche’s work for their own. 
But out of its first pre-war 
contracts to design and 
develop, among other cars, the 
Volkswagen Beetle, the work 
has broadened . to Include a 
wide array of activities from 
tractors to tanks. , 

Porsche Design is even in¬ 
volved in watches and sunglass-; 
es, yMleNato's Leopard tank 
is a Porsche design. America's 
Hartey Davidson is a customer 
for a new niator-cycle. e;ngine 
ail'd Lada, of RuSsla, ' for a 
front-wheel-drive car radge to 
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For information and reservations please 
contact your travel agent or Cathay Pacific , 
Airways, General Building, 29-31 Shortland 
Street, Auckland. Phone 30535 or 31292. , 
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The polls agree: Labour now back in clear second... 

by Colin James [S5 “ I Logically this should see 


National Business Review 


October 19 , 1 98 , 


WHATEVER movement 
shows up in the latest Televi¬ 
sion New ZeaJand-Heylen Poll, 
taken on October 3 and due to 
be published about the time 
this went to press, it is clear 
that the two main polls are now 
broadly in agreement. 

The New Zealand Herald- 
National Research Bureau poll 
taken from September 12 to 16 
— a week to 10 days after 
Heylen’s September 5 poll — 
matches Heylen, both in actual 
measurement and trend. 

After the unsettling six 
months that followed the East 
Coast Bays by-eicciion last 
year, a clear pattern has emerg¬ 
ed in both polls. 

That is the clear re- 
emergence of Labour as second 
over Social Credit and a 
gradual narrowing of the 
National-Labour gap. 
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Both polls have given Na¬ 
tional a lead by enough to fuel 
confidence of victory. 

But at 5 to 6 points behind 
National, Labour can 


realistically hope for victory, 
despite national’s apparent im¬ 
pregnability. 

Over the past four elections, 
the NRB September poll has 


recorded National’s position in 
relation to Labour higher than 
the votes turned out In the 
subsequent November election. 

This “false” National margin 
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was 8 per cent in 1969, 3 per 
cent in 1972,5 per cent in 1975 
and 9 per cent in 197B. This 
September’s margin was 6 per 
cent — higher than in the 
decisive elections of 1972 
(Labour win) and 1975 (Na¬ 
tional win) and lower than in 
the other, close-run, elections. 

There is something from 
which both parties might take 
heart — and many im¬ 
ponderables still around, which 
will be dealt with in next 
week’s analysis of the October 
Helyen Poll. 

There is also something for 
Social Credit: in effect, agree¬ 
ment between the two polls 
that in early to mid-September 
the league was on target for its 
hoped-for 26 per cent of the 
vote. 


Logically this should see 
leader Bruce Beetham and 
deputy leader Garry Knapp 
safe and a handful of other 
Socred MPs into the House. 

Indeed, sanguine Na¬ 
tionalists arc assessing Hauraki 
third on Socrcd’s target list for 
gains, as almost in Socred’s 
bag. 

But it may not be as clearcut 
as that. 

In East Coast Bays, Labour 
is getting encouraging enough 
signs to cause it to believe there 
is a real chance that it will get 
enough votes to deny Knapp 
rc-cicction. 

The National organisation is 
also much improved. 

In Rangitikci there is not 
much sign of a Labour 
resurgence, but National is 
now insisting that things are 
going Us way. 

Normally cool heads who 
have for months been saying 
that prospects were locking up 
have in the past month con¬ 
vinced themselves they are go¬ 
ing to win. 

And on die other side of that 
coin, the Beetham camp is 
showing signs of getting rattl¬ 
ed. 

A downturn in the October 3 
poll would lend weight to a less 
rosy outlook for Beetham. 

There is now also an indica¬ 
tion that the fight may not be 
going too well in the distant 
north. 

A poll conducted with help 
from National Business Review 
by pupils of Okaihou and Bay 
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and in the North, bad news for the Socred camp 


of Islands Colleges in the cen¬ 
tre of the Bay of Islands elec¬ 
torate has turned up a decisive 
National majority. 

The poll, taken on 
September 26, interviewed 254 
people on the Bay of Islands 
roll randomly selected from 
Kaikohe, Moerewa and Paihia 
and the countryside between 
them and around Okaihau. 

Of those who said they had 
made up their minds to vote for 
a party or candidate or were 
leaning towards one party or a 
candidate, 57 per cent 
nominated National, 32 per 
cent Social Credit and 10 per 
cent Labour and 1 per cent 
another party or candidate. 

This looks like a comfortable 
lead for National's Neil Austin. 

Rut before anyone jumps to 
conclusions about the likely 
elect ion result, some cautions 
need t«* be spelt out. 

The first is that it was taken 
two months before the election 
and a lot can happen in two 
months. 

The second is the statistical 
margin of error — about 5 per 
cent, if this applied to the max¬ 
imum extent, it would halve 
Austin's apparent lead. 

Next is the number who shUI 
they had not made up their 
minds definitely yet how to 
vote. These were about one- 
third of all people surveyed. 

If Social Credit cleaned up 
among these “undccidcds” it 
could head National off. And 
Socred’s relatively late start to 
its full campaign gives it some 
hope of that. 

However, Austin was dose to 
getting enough in the survey 
among those who said they had 
definitely made up their minds 
to win without any undecideds. 

He scored 56 per cent of 
those who said they had made 
up their minds, compared with 
Social Credit's 31 per cent. 
Labour got 12 per cent and the 
independent Social Creditor, 
Wilf Holt, 1 per cent. 

National's 56 per cent 
represents about 37 per cent of 
all who said they would 
definitely vote or were likely to. 

And among those who had 
not made up their minds, 47 
per cent said they were leaning 
towards National, compared 
with 28 per cent for Social 
Credit and 5 per cent for 
Labour. Twenty per cent said 
they did not know. 

The fourth cause for caution 
in reading the results comes in 
the fact chat only a portion of 
the electorate was sampled. It 
may not reflect what is happen¬ 
ing in the electorate as a whole. 

But an analysis of the 1978 
results for polling booths in the 
area polled show a dose match 
between the results there and 
the overall result for the elec¬ 
torate. 

National got 2 per cent more 
there and Social Credit 3 per 
cent less. 

Though this would suggest 
that the National lead recorded 
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in the survey should be ad¬ 
justed downwards, the adjust¬ 
ment only needs to be slight. 

A fifth caution lies in the 
sample itself. 

The poll fell short of its in¬ 
tended number of interviews in 
Moerewa, an area where Social 
Credit has done better than Na¬ 
tional in the past. 

But it also fell short in 
Faihia, where National has 
generally eclipsed Social 
Credit, and slightly short in 
Kaikohe, where also National 
has done better in the past. 

And, judging by the spread 
of voting results in 1978, the 
survey’s original sample may 
have taken too many from the 
countryside where Social 
Credit traditionally trails Na¬ 
tional. 

But, even so, the survey is 
probably fairly representative. 

It asked people how (hey 
voted in 1978. The result tallies 


very closely with the actual 
voting figures for the polling 
booths in the area. 

At most, adjusting for possi¬ 
ble over-sampling and under- 
sampling, or alternatively to 
match up exactly the 1978 
figures, would narrow the cur¬ 
rent National-Social Credit gap 
measured in the survey by 3 to 
4 per cent. 

Taking the worst interpreta¬ 
tion of the cautionary qualifica¬ 
tions still leaves National 
ahead. 

There is thus some reason for 
National and Neil Austin to 
be fairly happy — at this stage. 

The poll shows Social Credit 
picking up votes from Labour 
— as it needs to if it is to win. 
The 10 per cent Labour figure 
is dose to the level that would 
normally sue u Social Credit 
candidate into Parliament for 
example, (Rangitikci in 1978) 
or close to it (Kaipnru). In 1978 


Labour, with a livewire can¬ 
didate Maurice Penney, got 18 
per cent in the Bay of Islands. 

But Social Credit also needs 
to win votes ofTNational — and 
the poll suggests that the move- 
ment is less from National to 
Social Credit than the other 
way. 

It also seems to be doing less 
well than National among those 
who could not or did not vote 
last time. 

In the under-25 age group 
National did far better in the 
survey than Social Credit, pick¬ 
ing up nearly two-thirds of 
them all, compared with 
Socred's one-fifth. Social 
Credit matched National in the 
25-29 age group, but above that 
did less well the older the age 
group. 

Social Credit tended to do 
reiuiivcly well among the 
hcttcr-cducated and more well- 
off. It trailed National 3-1 on 


farmers but did quite well 
among those in professional or 
managerial occupations and 
among clerical and shop 
workers (relatively, it did better 
than National) and in manual 
occupations (relatively as well 
as National and comparable 
with Labour). 

And, as has been found in 
other surveys, far more men 
than women went for Social 
Credit, 

Pan of Soc'ibI Credit's trou¬ 
ble may be the difficulty of get¬ 
ting Lcs Hunter well-known. 

Fewer than half of the 
respondents knew he was the 
Social Credit candidate — 
though he was selected last 
year. 

That is a lot lower than the 
67 per cent who were correctly 
able to name Allan Lcvcti as 
Labour’s challenging candidate 
in a National Business Review- 
Hcylcn survey in the 


Wairarapa electorate in August, 
1978. 

But, though Austin was 
known by a lot more people, 71 
per cent, he, too, is less well- 
known chan the Wairarapa 
survey suggests he should be. 
Sitting National MP Ben 
Couch got 84 per cent in the 
1978 August Wairarapa survey. 

Austin, it seems, has a 
relatively low profile in the 
electorate. 

But that did not stop him 
from being preferred as MP by 
twice as many respondents as 
Hunter — more than reflecting 
the difference in support for 
the two parties. 

Some 16 per cent of National 
supporters gave his perfor¬ 
mance as a reason for voting 
National. Also, among the 
handful who said they were 
voting for u candidate, not a 
party, he far out polled Hunter. 
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Key electorates 


Out there in the provinces, they’ll pick a winner 


by Colin James 

MORE than any other group 
of electorates, the provincial 
towns hold the key to the elec¬ 
tion. 

As far back as i960, election 
analyst Robert Chapman was 
able to say that the party which 
held the majority of provincial 
towns held the Treasury 
benches. 

That is still probably true of 
this election. 

Because they are microcosms 
of the New Zealand urban elec¬ 
torate as a whole — with their 
mini-Remueras and mini- 
Onetiungas and in-betweens — 
few escape the marginal class 
for long. 

Wanganui, Napier, Timaru 
and Nelson have done so for 
Labour. But even then, Nelson 
was dicey in the 1950s, 
Wanganui went National for a 
term from 1969 to 1972 and 
Napier is showing maverick 
signs this time round. 

Hamilton, Rotorua and 
Tauranga are National’s strong 
towns. But Hamilton went 
Labour between 1972 and 1975 
and just recently National has 
become nervous about pros¬ 
pects there this year. And 
Tauranga is this year in Social 
Credit's sights after a sudden 
rise in 1978. 

Much interest, therefore, 
focuses on these secondary cen¬ 
tres. 

The South Island has one of 
special interest — Invercargill 
— which Election Watch will 


• cover a fortnight hence. And it 
has an odd-ball. Nelson, which 
will be looked at next week. 

The North Island boasts four 
provincial town seats that are 
particularly interesting. 

Two are knife-edge National 
sears which Labour has to win 
if it is to be more than a one- 
term government: Gisborne 
and New Plymouth. 

Labour has two that are in 
the front rank of seats it must 
hold if it is not to give ground 
to National: Hastings and 
Taupo. 

New Plymouth slipped to 
Labour in the stayput election 
of 1966. Then in 1975 it was an 
early tocsin of National’s land¬ 
slide, the first seat to be 
declared and the first to change 
hands in what became a terrible 
rout. 

In 1978 it was an early in¬ 
dicator that National would 
stay in government when it 
refiised to move — by the 
barest of margins. 

Mild-mannered Tony Fried- 
lander, now chief Government 
whip survived Dennis 
Duggan’s challenge by the 
paper-thin majority of 112. 

Had the swing been equal to 
the average through the coun¬ 
try — 5.3 per cent — instead of 
the 4.7 per cent Friedlander 
held it to — New Plymouth 
would have gone. It requires 
only a 0.4 per cent swing this 
time. 

Duggan is back again, more 
experienced and with a belter 
campaign organisation. Na¬ 




tional faces him with an almost 
entirely rejigged organisation, 
after some lethargy concerned 
top official8 early in the year. 

A critical factor may he 
Social Credit. If Social Credit 
rides up a wave that may 
develop in the countryside 
around the town, it could have 
an important effect on the out¬ 
come. 

If, for instance, it took more 
votes from Labour than Na¬ 
tional, it could deny Labour the 
seat. 

New Plymouth has an addi¬ 
tional interest as one of the re¬ 
maining {last?) significant 
pockets of Values activism, stir¬ 
red on by environmentalist op¬ 
position to the gas-based 
developments nearby. 

If the Values vote holds — it 
was 476 and one of the better 
results in 1978 — it could afTect 
Labour’s chances. A (actor: the 
candidate is joint leader Janet 


Roborgh, well-known in the 
town. 

Values is also active — to a 
point — on the other side of the 
island in Gisborne. Gavin 
McLean will stand there again. 

National strategists feel less 
comfortable about Gisborne 
than about New Plymouth, 
though the swing needed is a 
little more, at 0.8 per cent. 

There the key lies in 
Labour’s candidate, Alan 
Wallbank. Like Duggan, Wall- 
bank (a farmer who gave up his 
farm in his quest for the seat) is 
on his second time around and 
is much better organised. 

Untrendy, earnest and pleas¬ 
ant, Wallbank has gone down 
well and equally untrendy, 
earnest and pleasant National 
MP Bob Bell will have hia 
work cut out to hold him out. 

Down the coast the pressure 
is in the other direction as 
elegant Hawkes Bay farming 


scion Haniish Kynoch pits 
himself against a Labour MP 
acknowledged by Nationalists 
to be one of the most attentive 
constituency MPs in the coun- 
try. 

They don’t come much more 
pleasant Hnd thoughtful than 
33-year-old David Butcher, the 
intellectual economics graduate 
who haB stayed close to work¬ 
ing class unions through his 
political life. 

But Social Credit has put a 
big cat among the Hastings 
pigeons — this time not so 
much by threatening to in¬ 
crease its vote as by running a 
real risk of shedding votes. 

The resignation of the per¬ 
sonable deputy leader, Jeremy 
Dwyer, a couple of months ago 
may leave a lot of votes in the 
air which could well go more 
National’s than Labour’s way, 
particularly in wealthy 
Havelock North where Dwyer 


did well in 1978. Swing needed 
lor Naiionnl to win: a mere 1.1 
per cent. 

If Butcher is under pressure, 
then so, too, surprisingly, jj 
Geoff Brnybrooke in Napier. 
Braybrooke’s problem: he is an 
outsider (from Auckland) in a 
parochial scat. 

So, though it has been safe 
for Labour since b brief flirta¬ 
tion with National after the 
1951 waterfront dispute 
Napier cannot be counted on 
beyond any doubt to return a 
Labour member on November 
28. 

Both National and Social 
Credit have reported defections 
from the Labour amp - prin¬ 
cipally on the ‘’outsider" issue. 

If Napier did change hands 
— and Election pick ij 

that it will not — it wouldbea 
turn- up for the books, since it 
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Boom, with just a whiff of bust, in ‘Energy City’ 


by Richard Fletcher 

OPTIMISM reigns in New 
Plymouth — well, maybe OK. 
A couple of weeks ago work on 
the methanol plant began in 
earnest, the synthetic petrol 
decision is on the way and the 
gas keeps coming in. 

But, underlying the op¬ 
timism in New Plymouth, 
there is also a feeling of uncer¬ 
tainty, though each of the two 
major contenders for the seat 
cites a different reason. 

Labour’s Dennis Duggan, 
who trailed sitting member 
Tony Friedlander by one of the 
slimmest margins in the coun¬ 
try last election, believes that 
while energy projects are com¬ 
ing onstream and future 
developments arc on the wny 
house prices have risen and 
unemployment is still high 
with little light at their end of 
die tunnel unless the Govern¬ 
ment changed. 


The uncommitted voters are 
still waiting and the impact the 
party leaders make on the cam¬ 
paign will tell in New 
Plymouth. 

For Friedlander, the major 
reason for uncertainty is what 
would happen if National 
wasn't returned in the election. 
He points to the Mobil deci¬ 
sion to delay signing contracts 
for the synthetic fuels plant as 
one example. The Labour Par¬ 
ty in Taranaki is at loggerheads 
over what to do on the energy 
from, according to Friedlander, 
and there have been reported 
differences between Duggan 
and Freda White, Labour’s 
candidate for Taranaki. 

National’s defence of the seat 
centres on its base in 
Powdcrham St, in the centre of 
town where Colin Muggcridgc, 
the electorate chairman, is 
spending most of his time. His 
campaign strategy envisages a 


Taranaki-wide approach, using 
radio and press coverage, with 
Friedlander concentrating on 
visiting clubs and giving 
backup to the canvassing. In 
general, he concedes many 
voters are still uncommitted 
votes but has identified many 
National supporters among 
them. 

Friedlander has written to 
specific community groups and 
had meetings with them 
primarily in his role of local 
MP, but this local activity still 
contains a strong campaigning 
element. 

Compared with other provin¬ 
cial towns, Friedlander sees for 
him a certain advantage, in that 
the city still retains two local 
daily newspapers os well as its 
local radio station, enabling 
him to pitch much of his work 
and publicity to the local scene. 
As well, the Springbok tour has 
been a great help to him, he 


believes, and locally it won’t 
die as an issue before the elec¬ 
tion. On the economic front, 
Friedlander maintains local 
house prices have not risen any 
more than anywhere else and 
local unemployment figures 
have dropped in recent weeks, 
according to his latest 
knowledge. 

With the end of the 
Parliamentary session, 
Friedlander will be using the 
extra time at his disposal to 
knock on doors and visit fac¬ 
tories and offices. 

However, Duggan has been 
doorknocking virtually non- 
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needs an 8.6 per cent swing. 
That is 1975 landslide si/e. 

Rut Hastings and Napier 
spill over beyond their borders, 
filling up much of the contract- 



WITH ALL THE CAR YOU WANT 
AND ALL THE ECONOMY YOU NEED. 


New Alloy Head Falcon 
Sedans and Wagons are the 
answerl New Zealand's No.1 full 
size range now boasts up to 33 
mpg’(8.51/100 km) tuel economy! 

The spectacular advances of 
Alloy Head engineering, 
electronic Ignition and new 
combustion chamber design 
mean that now you can get oil 
the economy you need with all 
the car you want! 

No other range offers the 
superb luxury, performance, 
styling and spaciousness In an 
economy package most 4's 
would be proud to call their ownl 

Now there's no need to settle 
tor less just to try and get 

economy. 

New Alloy Head Falcon does H 
all and does It better I Because 
dollar far dollar, litre for litre 
Falcon goes further. 

Plus you get uniquely elegant European Styling and 
sophistication with dramatic city and highway 
Performance - combined with new levels of 
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Indeed Alloy Head Falcon is in tune with the times. 
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For cruising, for towing, for 
putting the miles behind you in 
style there Is no match for the 
pure Inside and outside 
efficiency of Falcon 
Before you moke any 
commitment to o lesser car • 
check Alloy Head Falcon. 

Check the luxury and 
sophistication ot the Fairmont 
Ghia. 

Check the outstanding all 
round room and efficiency of 
the Falcon GL 3.3 and 4.1 
sedans. 

Check the superb space and 
style of the GL Wagon. 

Compare the features, the style, 
the comfort and the driver, 
passenger and luggage space. 

New Alloy Head Falcon offers 
something virtually no other 
manufacturer can - It bridges 
the gap. 

Falcon's spectacular advances In Alloy Head 
engineering mean that your expanding lifestyle doesn't 
have to settle for less carl And the key to It all Is at your 
Ford Dealer now. 

See him. 

He's got all the car you'll ever want, with all the 
economy you'll ever need. 
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stop since he began full-time 
campaigning in the electorate. 
A 46-year-old former Hawera 
policeman and then field officer 
for the Intellectually Handicap¬ 
ped Children's Society he was 
born in Wanganui and is well 
known in Taranaki. In New 
Plymouth, he claims an 89 per 
cent recognition of him as 
Labour candidate, though Na¬ 
tional Party estimates put it 10 
per cent lower, with 
Friedlander having a 90 per 
cent recognition rate. 

Duggan’s “social 

conscience’’ emphasis might 
pick up some of the 476 Values 


ing Hawkes Bay scat. The ur¬ 
banisation of Hawkes Bay puts 
it in the just possible class of 
target for Lubour — but only 
with the help of a swing of at 
least 1978 proportions. 

Across tlie backbone ranges 
of the North Island is Taupo. 

It is not strictly speaking a 
provincial town scat since it is 
made up of (wo towns — and 
they have Little in common. 

It is also misnamed. 
Tokoroa, working class, but af¬ 
fluent, is the key. 

Taupo, upper-class' retire¬ 
ment and playground, is safely 
right-wing for National. 

Tokoroa, lower-class Tight 
wing, is not so safe for Labour. 
Social Credit has its hopes 
there os it docs everywhere 


votes polled last election' 

New Plymouth became a 
focal point for Values when the 
party opened its national cam¬ 
paign there on Saturday. 
Values is fielding 16 candidates 
concentrated mainly in the cen¬ 
tral North Island. 

The other mystery factor in 
the New Plymouth equation is 
Social Credit. While the league 
has been making significant in¬ 
roads in neighbouring 
Taranaki, Waitotara and King 
Country, it still did not hit 
3000 votes in New Plymouth in 
1978. Thar figure, however, 
represented twice its 1975 tally. 


among the affluent right-wing 
working class. 

And the redneck stand of the 
Government over the Spring¬ 
bok tour and similur matters 
ntny have — and Nationalists 
insist have — prised loose some 
votes that should be Labour’s. 

Taupo needs only a 2.3 per 
cent swing For National to take 
it back. It promises to be a 
fascinating contest. 

Which is more than you can 
say for Rotorua up ihc road. In 
1960 it was one of the provin¬ 
cial towns chat swung Labour 
out of office. Rut since then it 
has stayed firm with National, 
even through the 1972 Labour 
landslide. 

It needs only u 3.9 per cent 
swing for Labour to get it this 
lime. But nobody seems to 
have it on their list of swingers. 
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J. YOCK & CO, a fully autonomous unit of 
PLASTICS GROUP of FELTEX INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED has asked us lo advise on the following 
key appointment: 

NATIONAL 
SALES MANAGER 


(AUCKLAND BASED; CONSUMER 
PRODUCTS; BRAND LEADERS) 

This Company has International agencies for several 
brand leaders In a wide range of consumer products. The 
main retail outlets serviced Include Departmental 
Stores, Chemists, Jewellers, Footwear Shops, Sta¬ 
tioners and Toy Shops. The Successful applicant will be 
responsible for the motivation, development and leader¬ 
ship of a national sales force and direct Involvement 
with major customers. The person will be a vital member 
of the top senior management of the Company with a 
high level of participation In the marketing decision mak¬ 
ing. The location Is In the Head Office, Auckland City. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

• Must be fully conversant with modern sales manage¬ 
ment principles and practices. 

• Proven sales management experience, preferably In a 
multi-national company or e highly competitive con¬ 
sumer market. 

• Drive and initiative lo achieve budgeted targets. 

#' Strong leadership qualities. 

REWARD8: 

• A very competitive compensation package. 

• benefits include company car, expense allowance, 
superannual I on and buying privileges. 

APPLICATIONS: 

Strictly confidential. Please apply In writing staling age, 
experience, quail (MatIons, other relevant Information 
and telephone: numbers, mentioning Position R.B. 1825 
lo: 

MR R.H. BORLAND . 

L MANAGEMENT RESOURCES LIMITED A 

Box 11-237, Manners Street PO 
11^^ Telephone: 851-689, Wellington 
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Ri gh t man for Gisborne: is this enough for Labour? 


by Colin Janies 

ALAN Wallbank is one of a 
breed the Labour Party badly 
needs In Parliament: a farmer. 

He is also just about exactly 
the right sort of person to have 
contesting Gisborne. 

W allbank is devoid of preten¬ 
sion. The overwhelming im¬ 
pression is of a good, ordinary 
New Zealand bloke. Except 
that he might be a little on the 
shy side, he is the sort that can 
talk the working-man’s lan¬ 
guage easily — conservative 
and down-to-earth. 

He is naturally one of the 
small people of New Zealand, 
the son the high-flying middle- 
class achievers, with their 
degrees and knowledge of the 
flner points of wines, have 
climbed beyond. 

But he also encapsulates a 
much-admired New Zealand 
quality: grit. While other 
young farmers were walking off 
their fnrms in his back-country 
valley, he battled on — and 
made good. 

That made him good ma¬ 
terial for a modest rise to the 
middle ranks of Federated 
Farmers. 

But he was a curiosity there. 
For he had fallen under the 
spell of Norman Kirk. Another 
small farmer, Bruce Barclay, 
Undersecretary for Agriculture 
in the 1972-75 Government, 
brought Wallbank gradually in¬ 
to the fold. 

Now he has become an im¬ 
portant influence in the evolu¬ 
tion of farming policy. 

He has given up farming to 
fight the Gisborne seat. But hU 
background is useful. One- 
third of the sear is rural and, 
while farmers Bre never going 
to vote Labour in large 
numbers, there is scope for 
some gains among those not 
overly happy with the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Gisborne itself is already 


Labour and has been for a long 
time. National has held seats 
based on the town for all but 
three of the 20 years since 1960 
by outweighing Labour plural¬ 
ities in the town with big ma¬ 
jorities in rural booths. 

But that depends also on a 
reasonable showing in Gis¬ 
borne — and, since the 1977 
boundary change, the smaller 
town of Wairoa to the south. 
Wairoa, too, went Labour in 
1978 with minimal Labour 
organisation there, a factor 
Wallbank hopes to exploit with 
an active organisation this time. 

For a National MP Gisborne 
city is not easy going. Conser¬ 
vative, it is, which is a plus 
point. Bur it is also isolated, cut 
off from the riches of Hawkes 
Bay and Bay of Plenty, out of 
the orbit of either Auckland or 
Wellington. 

The isolation, made worse by 
a tenuous hold on air, rail and 
shipping services, breeds 
resentment. Since the present 
Government has little in the 
way of a regional development 
policy, there is little to counter 
the resentment. 

There are, however, signs of 
a rising prosperity to come 
from more intensive horticul¬ 
tural exploitation of the rich 
river flats near the city and 
heavy forestry plantings in the 
hills to the north. 

But this may be coming too 
late to save National's Bob Bell. 

Except that he is a great deal 
taller and more forcefully 
spoken, Bell could be taken for 
having come from the same 
mould as Wallbank. 

Pleasant, straight, fair and 
unspectacular, Bell haa earned 
a good reputation as a local 
MP. 

I can vouch an example of his 
even-hBndedness. Before I call¬ 
ed into Gisborne I asked him 
for some names of people he 
thought I should see. Usually 
that elicits from an MP a 
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Allan Wallbank .. . "find". 

"safe" list of people who can be 
relied on to say the “right" 
things. Bell, aiming to give me 
an overall view, had included 
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Bob Bell. . . conscientious. 

in his list some from the other 
side of the political fence. 

Pleasantness, however, is not 
enough to win elections on. It 


also needs organisation. And 
National allowed the assiduous 
Wallbank to get (he jump on it. 

It is safe to assume that Na¬ 
tional will be up to scratch for 
the campaign proper, llut the 
usual lockout c-Heci of a full 
National organisational dimt 
oil u less organised I about ef¬ 
fort has been outflanked this 
time. 

And, while Bell as a National 
MP has the inside running 
with the business community, 
the usual dismissive attitude to 
a Labour candidate does not 
seem to apply to Wallbank. As 
fur south as Wellington the 
word has spread to National 
strategists (lint Wallbank has 
proved acceptable in those 
quarters. 

Wallbank needs to take only 
a fraction over 100 votes off 
Bell to win. That could prove 
more difficult than it looks if 
Social Credit were to improve 


its vote more at Labour’s 
pense than National's 

Bui Social Credit h« m 
been a great force in the area. 

recording less than the natiooJ 

average Usi time. It 
unlikely u will have a great i* 

I Mel on the outcome this time, 

Nor, probably, will Values 
C.avm Mil.can, a veteran, b 
standing again bui is not |feh 
(O gel many more than ~ jrhe 
gets as many as - the 370 be 
took last (imc. 

Mosi of (hose probably came 
from Labour. If he sheds any, 
i hey arc likely (o go to Labour! 

One other factor meritsatten- 
lion. North of Gisborne He 
Fitzgerald affair ii still 
smouldering, to Duocto 
MacIntyre’s disadvantage a 
the Fast Cape electorate. 

Will it have a spillover dbt 
on Gisborne? The generali¬ 
se nsus is that it will ml&i 
you cannot be sure. 






When you buy a Beechcraft 

you’re buying more than just an aircraft. 


You’re investing in a working business loo!. 

You’re looking at capital expenditure lhat’s going 
to pay handsome dividends. 

Business Aviation represents a company’s ability 
to react. To communicate face-to-face with the right 
people at the right time. Aviation increases the 
momentum of business activities. 

It’s the competitive edge that today ranks the 
company aircraft with the computer and other modem 
management tools. 

Your Company Beechcraft 

Immediately, you eliminate the limitations of 
public transport. 

Inconvenient schedules, limited destinations, 
missed connections, delayed departures, missed 
deadlines. 

Limitations which can cost your company 
thousands of dollars every year in lost sales and lost 
time. 

Your key personnel’s time. 

Time lost at business. Time missed at home. 

Beechcraft can save you these dollars by making 
it possible to go where you want, when you want. 

Beechcraft puts at your disposal a fast, 
comfortable aircraft equipped with the same 
sophisticated systems as the airlines use. 

Here in New Zealand, Beechcraft are used dailv 
as productive, profitable tools. 

Extending the personal reach and influence of 
top management. Improving multi-office operations 
Accelerating customer service and facilitating 
business expansion. - 

It makes good economic sense for you to' 
consider a Beechcraft for your company. 


Your Choice of Bee chcraft _ —- 

Fact; Profitable aircraft operation has 10 
with the size of your business. . i 

Beechcraft are owned by a large vane y 
companies, from small service organisation* 
industrial giants. ,, ^ 

With a multitude of models availably 
choice of Beechcraft will be in the price rang 
makes economic sense for your siliioHon- . 

Your Beechcraft representative will P 

make a detailed analysis for your company^^- 


Beechcraft Service _ _ 

Naturally every Beechcraft is backed bf* | 

professional service. reaotfd* 

James Aviation is the one company 
the New Zealand aviation industry, y 

and maintains the rigid disciplines of neew , 
maintenance and service standards. ... ntf/p 
James Aviation provides the compw® Q 
Flight Plan. From the initial feasibility^ ^ 
organising crew, flight operations, servx* • 
maintenance. - .-yery ^ 

It's James' responsibility to atten .. rt 0 flyofir 
to ensure the smooth profitable opera . . ■ ;. 

company aircraft. . i nyhb*® 

Which brings us to the question 
fly it?’ _ _ 

Operating your B eechcraft j— 

Any Beechcraft model that is righl f^^ 

business can be flown by you or any®* 1 . vy 
company who meets the qualifications* ^ 
Training can be arranged* 
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Fickle pickings in ‘Fruit Bowl’ lift three sets of hopes 


by Richard Fletcher 

HASTINGS voters have been 
fickle in making their choice 
since Duncan MacIntyre lost 
the “Fruit Bowl” after 12 years 
tenure in the 1972 Labour 
landslide. 

Since then Labour's Richard 
Mayson and National's Bob 
Fenton have both been toppled 
after only one term. 

That, in part, is what Na¬ 
tional's Hainish Kynoch is 
banking on this November to 
take the seat back from Labour. 

Smartly dressed and a part¬ 
ner in the family farm near 
Waipukurau 38-year-old 
Kynoch hails from Takapau. 
Since his selection he and his 
artist wife and family have 
moved to Hastings. A long time 
party activist and former 
dominion councillor, Kynoch 
believes his early selection lias 
given him the time to put in the 


groundwork and his experience 
in party office also helps. 

Organisationally National is 
in much better shape than last 
election with many of the old 
hands supported by new blood. 
In the “ *78 Shock", when 
there was some backlash 
against Fenton, National lost 
ground in its affluent Havelock 
North base of support, with 
votes going to Social Credit’s 
Jeremy Dwyer. National 
believes those voters have 
returned to the fold. 

While agreeing the higher 
Social Credit poll in Havelock 
North could have been a 
backlash against Fenton, 
Socred analysts are sure they 
have stayed with the league. 

Many thought Social Credit 
hopes of a thrcc-way split in 
Hastings had been dashed after 
Dwyer withdrew from the race 
and politics earlier this year. In 
a whopping increase last elec- 







Kynoch, Butcher, Clover... all In running. 
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tion, he drew almost 5500 
votes, increasing the Social 
Credit tally by 3500 over its 
1975 total. And Dwyer polled 
well in the Hastings City 
Council elections. 

Now he has gone, but Social 
Credit hopes haven’t lessened. 
League officials point to the 
175 per cent increase in sup¬ 
port between 1975 and 1978, to 
26 per cent of the total votes 
cast last time. While some of 
that vote represented a personal 
following for Dwyer, league 


membership has doubled since 
1978 and the three weeks after 
the former deputy leader 
resigned saw the highest rate of 
recruitment this year. 

Now, Social Credit officials 
who have observed the East 
Coast Bays organisation at first 
hand claim the Hastings party 
machine is as well, if not better 
oiled for the coming battle, as 
Garry Knapp’s. 

But hecausc of his recent 
selection and his work com¬ 
mitments Social Credit's new 
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You can employ your own full time . 
professional pilot. Or you can contract 
the services of James Aviation's 
own team of high ly qualified . r-nrnnafflMl^^tf 
professional piloUT a! ?T!3&8BSi^^HHHHHi 

Either way, your pilot and 
aircraft will be there, where and 
when you want them. _ 

Your next step 

You don’t have to buy a Beechcraft to find out 
the advantages of Beechcraft ownership. 

James Aviation’s Beechcraft sales team are 
ready to work with you, because you will need more■ 
information before you can reach a decision. 

Without obligation your Beechcraft 
representative will help make a detailed and 
comprehensive travel analysis of your company. 

You will be assisted to select the Beechcraft that 
suits your specific needs and budgets. 

He will discuss in depth, the feasibility of the 
capital expenditure and it’s recovery. 

And investigate with you, the benefits of full or 
co-ownership. 

He will discuss operating costs. Assist in 
determining piloting and charter arrangements. 

You will be given the facts on financing and 
■nsurance. 

JgatqiAFT KING AIR E90 / - 
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BEECHCRAFT SUPER KING AIR 
Mm- Crube Speed: USniph (2 SMU) 
Mm. Range: z,172im (l,887nm) 


And the experience first hand, of the pleasure of 
a flight in a Beechcraft. 

Take the next step now. 

For die complete Business Flight Plan for your 
company write on your company letterhead to: James 
Aviation Ltd, Private Bag, Hamilton. If you’d rather 
call, make it collect and ask for Cliff Tail or Paul 
Wilkinson, Ph (071) 436-136. 

This step is an easy one. But it may well be one 
of the most important business moves you’ve made in 
a long time. 


Beechcraft 
Business Flight Plan 

■9 New Zealand Distributors for Beechcraft ' 
r!i JAMES AVIATION LIMITED 
Aircraft Sales Division 
Private Bag, Hamilton. Telex 21825: 
Telephone 436-136 Hamilton 


candidate, 32-year-old Gary 
Clover, has not been able to 
spend as much time in the elec¬ 
torate as his opponents. 

A librarian and archivist 
turned teacher, Clover con¬ 
tested Fapanui Tor the league in 
1978 and was involved in 
Auckland University's Social 
Credit club with Dwyer. That 
is where the similarity ends, say 
league officials. 

Clover is more of the door- 
knocking type, though his 
backers reckon he needs more 
public meetings for greater ex¬ 
posure. 

Clover began fulltime cam¬ 
paigning only last week, but 
this has not lessened his op¬ 
timism. 

To some extent, both Na¬ 
tional and Social Credit look to 
past voting patterns as one 
guide to the chances nf sitting 
Labour member David Butcher 
after November 28. 

Butcher doesn't put tbo 
much store on his two im¬ 
mediate predecessors' defeat 
after one term, with some 
reason. In 1972 and 1975 
Hastings changed hands in 
elections that also changed the 
government, That did not hap¬ 
pen last time. Both Mayson 
and Fenton got offside with 
sections of the community. 
Though Butcher may have lost 
some support over the Spring¬ 
bok tour, tile general feeling in 
the electorate is that he has 
done a good job for Hastings. 

And Labour workers are in 


better heart than when he took 
the seat in 1978, though Butch¬ 
er concedes that membership is 
down. For the first time in 
years Labour has a permanent 
office in the electorate. 

A 33-year-old economist. 
Butcher is also a local, (hough 
he sees that this has drawbacks 
as well as advantages — people 
may have known him for years, 
but some of them may not like 
him. Another point in his 
favour could be that local feel¬ 
ing might react against the pat¬ 
tern of recent years and give 
him another term. 

If this happens the next 
boundary change could con¬ 
tract the seat more on to 
Hastings city, to include the 
new housing development of 
Flaxmere — part of Hastings ci¬ 
ty proper, but not within the 
electorate boundaries. That 
could increase Labour support 
in the future. 


Mortgage Funds 
Available 

for Commercial and Farm 
proposals. 

Minimum amount 
$200,000. Only prime pro¬ 
posals considered. 

Strict confidentiality 
observed on all applica¬ 
tions. 

Apply to:— 

Mortgage Brokers Ltd, 
P.O. Box 1209, 
WELLINGTON. 
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A PARTICULARLY USEFUL AND 
ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 
OF APPROXIMATELY 51,195 SQ. FT. 
FULLY DRIVE-IN IN PART 

LAND: In three Freehold Titles, hairing a oomblned area 
Of 4,178 SQUARE METRES (44,971 SQ FT). Benefits 
from WIDE STREET FRONTAGE and SECONDARY. 
STREET ACCESS AT REAR, with ON-SITE PARKING 
FOR EIGHTEEN VEHICLES. 

BUILDINGS: (Erected In several areas dating from 
about 1933 to 1972) offer extensive storage and woik- 
ing areas with HIGH FLOOR-LOADING AREAS, the 
newer drlve-ln extension offering stud height of ap¬ 
prox. 6 melres. 

There Is an attractive modern Mansard Executive Of¬ 
fice Penthouse, while a Second Floor lends Itself to 
ell her Showroom or Office use. All Floors are served by 
Lift. 

GOVERNMENT VALUATION: (1979) $850,000. 
SUBSTANTIAL MORTGAGE FINANCE AVAILABLE TO 
PURCHASER. ALTERNATIVELY, AVAILABLE FOR 
LEASE IN WHOLE OR MAJOR PARTS. 

OF OBVIOUS INTEREST TO INDUSTRIALISTS, FOR 
MANUFACTURING AND/OR STORAGE PURPOSES, 
OR, LEASED A8 A SUBSTANTIAL AND LUCRATIVE IN¬ 
VESTMENT.. 

PRICE $960,000 

(A Fraotlon of Today's Replacement Cost) 

Full detail and Inspection Arrangements through the 
Sole Agent 

PAUL HASTINGS 
REAL ESTATE MRElNZ 
.248 Lamb!on Quay, Wellington 
P.O. Box 8578. Telephone 722-068 
Private: Paul Hastings 736-429 
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Taupo: maybe they haven’t forgotten the tour yet 


by Richard Fletcher 

TAUPO is one electorate 
where the Springbok tour 
might still count on election 
day. 

Feelings in Tokoroa ran high 
to the point of a pro-tour march 
earlier In th? year and 
National’s candidate, Roger 
McLay (who was on that 
march), believes they are still 
running hot. The town has one 
of the highest numbers of 
sports clubs per head of 
population of any in the coun- 
tty. McLay is 36, good-looking 
and has some high-powered 
people helping to market a 
product they see as "youthful 
dynamic Leadership" while "a 
new era” begins. One of the 
ideas men is former Devco 
marketing manager Peter 
Wakeful, who now runs a 
Taupo car sales concern. 
Wakclin’s marketing skills have 


meant detailed build-up and 
publicity material, including a 
colour leaflet and a goad deal of 
newspaper ads. 

National has just set up an of¬ 
fice in Taupo and McLay has 
several limes been to Well¬ 
ington to meet cabinet mini¬ 
sters and get the lie of the land. 
He has also taken local prob¬ 
lems with him, and, back 
home, he has canvassed most of 
the country areas with 60 cot¬ 
tage meetings under hia belt. 
He believes his public meetings 
have been drawing the crowds 
belter than his opposition’s. 

If Labour thinking is ac¬ 
curate, though, McLay's dif¬ 
ficulties could come from 
another quarter. In his Taupo 
base of support, they claim to 
have detected a strong anri- 
Mufdoon feeling which could 
mean non-voting, while Social 
Credit. picked up support in 
Tokoroa about a year ago 


which has now come back. 

Labour efforts have concen¬ 
trated on getting voters on the 
rolls, particularly newcomers to 
the area and young people. 

For the locals, Labour says 
unemployment, rather diun the 
tour, is an issue in u town 
which in recent years has 
become much more establish¬ 
ed. 

Another nee in the Labour 
hand could be the Polynesian 
population. A recent court 


From Page 31 

Labour’s candidate Andrew 
Rae was known by only one- 
sixth of respondents — and 
even by only one-third of those 
who said they had made up 
their mind to vote Labour. 

And independent Wilf Holt 
was known by only 10 per cent. 

What reasons did the 


decision on over stay or* umLI 
mean sonic local workers who 
kept a low profile will rei'.iMer 
to vote. 

Then there is the siiiim; 
member “Gentle man Jack" 
Ridley, who is very imuh a 
part nl t lie local si enerv. A 
former engineer involved in the 
Rcmnore hydro developments 
he came hack in l‘> 7 H after 
three years “mu in the cold". 
His background gives him n 
feeling for an area which relies 


respondents give for their 
voting choices? 

National supporters went 
particularly for their leader, 
Robert Muldoon. Just under 
one-third (29 per cent) gave 
him as one of up to three 
reasons for their party choice. 
By contrast only 3 per cent 
mentioned Social Credit leader 
Bruce Beetham. 
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Agricultural ‘Network NZ 5 proposal draws interest 


by Stephen Bell 
THE country’s primary in¬ 
dustry bodies are becoming in¬ 
terested in setting up their own 
"Network New Zealand”. 

This would be an improved 
information-gathering and 
communication facility to help 
the agricultural and financial 
sectors and Government to col¬ 
late and exchange information 
quickly and without duplica¬ 
tion of effort. 

The original impetus for the 
plan came from Federated 
Farmers, already seeking to set 
up a computer facility of its 
own. 

Deciding to "pick the 
brains” of the State Services 
Commission on information 
processing and communica¬ 
tions, Federated Farmers 
representative Alan Lcwiti met 
a “very warin'’ reception. 

The Agricultural Training 
Council was brought into the 
discussions and the idea ger¬ 
minated into a broad look m the 
role of information in primary 
industry. 

It was plain, said Lcwin, that 
information was becoming a 
commodity in its own right, as 
material and saleable as the 
more traditional resources 
needed by agriculture. 

He pointed to the Tcmuka 
foot-and-mouth scare as an ex¬ 
ample of the potentially 
disastrous consequences of in¬ 
efficient communications. 

As it was, the parties trying 
to monitor and diagnose the 
outbreak were constantly being 
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caught on the back foot for lack 
of detailed and prompt infor¬ 
mation; if foot-and-mouth had 
been confirmed, the informa¬ 
tion shortcomings would have 
been that much more evident. 

Not only would diagnostic 
information and ordinary com¬ 
munication between farms and 
central authorities been critical; 
but "we would have had to 
start finding answers to all 
those 'what if problems; What 
if millions of doilars-worth of 
export orders had to be cancell¬ 
ed? What do we do?", asked 
Lcwin. 

In the process of trying to 
build a “model” of the" re¬ 
quired information resources 
and Hows, he found a good deal 
of enthusiasm coming from 
other organisations and this 
culminated in a meeting late 
last month. 


Not only the expected 
primary industry bodies sent 
representatives. The meeting 
also nirrucicd the interest of 
Foreign Affnirs, the Reserve 
Bank, the Bankers' Association 
— and ihc Commission for the 
Future. 

Gerald Moriarty, co¬ 
ordinator of the commission’s 
Network Near Zealand report 
(NBR, October 5 and 12), 
pointed to the convergence of 
some of the commission’s views 
us expressed in the report, and 
those of the meeting. 

The “grave shortage of infor¬ 
mal ion" to support local 
primary industry applied not 
only within New Zealand but 
in an international context, 
Lcwin told NBR\ so he was 
pleased to have Foreign Affairs 
represented. 


Potentially useful overseas 
information ranged from 
market data and background on 
political situations to straight¬ 
forward items like exchange 
rates and the names of people 
currently holding office in 
overseas bodies. 

An information network ex¬ 
tending into the farms them¬ 
selves would not be before 
time, since farmers arc already 
considering purchase of their 
own computers, with clear 
potential for hooking into the 
network, Lewin said. 

The Minisrry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries is already think¬ 
ing in this direction with the 
set-up of its own information 
network based on five linked 
computers and terminals 
available 10 farm advisers. It, 
luo, has raised the possibility of 
communication direct with the 
farmer. 

With pictorial tools such as 
high-rcsolutiun graphics and 
document facsimile now 
available, it would be possible, 
in the case of annther 
suspicious disease uutbreak, to 
presem i he symptoms direct to 
farmers in visual as well as 
descriptive form, Lcwin sug¬ 
gested. 

The information model is as 
yet very sketchy, lie said, and 
there are clearly many hurdles 
to be overcome. The question 
of possible slackening of Post 
Office regulations to allow 
third-party provision of com- 
muications service has been 


identified by both the primary 
industry meeting and the com¬ 
mission report as critical to the 
future development of net¬ 
works. 

While the banks were willing 
to provide financial informa¬ 
tion, there was the awkward 
question of their competitive 
situation to be considered. 

The parties to the September 
meeting will be studying the 
Commission for the Future 
report with interest, and plan 


to meet again early next year. 

Discussing NBR *s comments 
on the report, meanwhile, 
Moriarty pointed out that the 
suggestion that practical im¬ 
plementation of some service 
begin as soon as possible coin¬ 
cided with the commission’s 
thinking on the early set-up of 
"demonstration communities”. 

The agriculture sector might 
prove to be an ideal “demon¬ 
stration community” of this 
kind. 
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THE VERBATIM LINE 

Verbatim is committed to offering 
customers the very best removable magnetic 
storage media. Our line of highest quality 
magnetic storage products extends to virtu¬ 
ally all removable media forms and includes 
flexible disks, minidisks, data cartridges and 
data cassettes. Verbatim is intent on keeping 
their products at the forefront of technology, 
going beyond industry standards, setting the 
standard for excellence. 

DISKETTES AND MINIDISKS - 

Verbatim flexible diskettes now have. 7 
data shielding Improvements for greater disk 
durability, longer life. 

. Improvements to protect your data ; ’ ' - J 
fromhead-to-diskabraslQn.imprpv^pnents l ) 
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will deliver a longer lifetime of trouble-free 
data recording, storage and retrieval than 
ever before possible. . 
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TRADITIONALLY, storage 
of information about "things" 
in a business has been based 
upon the need of one or many 
individuals to access the infor¬ 
mation. 

Figure one shows how three 
separate departments may wish 
to hold and view information 
about one "thing", in this case 
an employee. 

Clearly, the views are dif¬ 
ferent, yet much of the infor¬ 
mation is the same. Not only 
will the needs of the various 
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departments be different, the 
data will be held in a sequence 
that is appropriate to the main 
users of (he data, and the files 
may in fact be virtually inac¬ 
cessible to any other depart¬ 
ment. 

Although such an arrange¬ 
ment may seem perfectly 
reasonable, there are a few 
problems: 

• Duplication — many pieces 
of information are stored in 
more than one place: this is 
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Projector. 

Now immediately available, 
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for other comparable slide 
projectors. 




The new B-2AR operates at 
50 or 60 Hz in two voltage 
ranges — 110 to 130 volts and 
220 to 240 volts. When the 
power cord is plugged in and 
switched on, the B-2AR 
automatically sets itself to the 
available voltage supply. 

Focusing can be done away 
from the machine, and the choice 
of sharp Kodak EKTANAR 
lenses and coated internal optics 
ensures a crisp image with 
increased brightness, greatly 
assisting presentations in 
semi-dark conditions. 


The heavy-duty constroction 
of the B-2AR ensures that a 
certain amount of heavy-handed 
treatment can be absorbed with 
no ill effects. 

For full technical information 
and details of accessories and lens 
options, please telephone or 
complete the coupon. 
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The computer industry has achieved phenomenal growth In the 
last two decades. It has developed technologies of Information 
processing that were inconceivable even in the very recent paBt. 
Inevitably, it has coined new words to describe such activities, 
and these words are often meaningless jargon to the uninitiated. 
Peter J Melhuish, reader in business information systems at 
Massey University, In this article looks at one of the most wldaly 
used, yet poorly understood of these concepts, that of 
"database". The main question to be answored is "what Is the 
most natural and useful way to store data?” 


usually inefficient and almost 
always error-prone;. 

• Inconsistency —- data held 
in more than one place may 
well be different: it is virtually 
impossible to ensure that multi¬ 
ple copies of the same informa¬ 
tion arc always identical; 

• Accessibility — access to the 
data of one department may be 
denied to staff in an other 
department: indeed, others 
may not know that such data 
exists; 

• Ease of use — most files 
have only one “key” providing 
access to the data. In the 
"employee" example, access 
could be based on cither 
"reference number" or 
"employee-name” ot ‘‘training- 
course", whatever was required 
by the persons setting up the 
original file: that one key will 
certainly not satisfy all the 
potential users; 

• Limited views — files are 
fairly watertight compart¬ 
ments: it is usually quite com¬ 
plicated to go from a record in 
one file, to a related record in 
another. 

So the lesson here is pretty 
obvious. What is a sensible way 
for one person to hold his/her 
filed information is not likely to 
be generally acceptable by the 
organisation as a whole. 

In the early days of computer 
usage in the business world, 
solutions were developed for 
users in isolation. Files tended 
to be very similar to those 
manual piles of data that the 
computer system made ob¬ 


solete. Indeed, early methods of 
storing such files did not allow 
the analyst much choice. 

Computer technology merely 
solved the same problems, in 
the same way, but ar much 
greater speed of processing. 

Bui wliut has changed? 
Briefly, computer capacity 
has increased enormously over 
the last lew years. Machines 
can now store virtually 
limitless quanatities of informa¬ 
tion. (Some of the larger 
systems con retain well over a 
1000 million characters of in¬ 
formation in their memories; 
this is equivalent to perhaps 
2000 fair : sizcd books, needing 
all the wall space of s four- 
metre square room for shelf 
storage.) 

Computer systems are now 
routinely delivered with many 
terminals, providing ready ac¬ 
cess to the data that is held in 
the machine. Users of such 
systems do not easily tolerate 
the restrictions of the old ways 
of holding and processing dan. 

There is n wide and growing 
acceptance of the idea that in¬ 
formation is an expensive 
resource, mid that this resource 
should be available to any who 
have a legitimate need for it. 

What would be an Ideal 
solution? 

Imagine an "information 
store" quite unlike the normal 
set of filing cabinets. The infor¬ 
mation is stored in some 
methodical way, but most oi 
the users are not at all concern- 
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more than updating the old-style filing cabinet 


ed with the details of how it is 
done. 

Reliable systems ensure that 
the data is kept in a consistent 
and up-to-date manner. Users 
of the information arc allowed a 
variety of "windows" through 
which ihey are entitled to view 
the data. 

The store is essentially 
limitless. All the data that may 
reasonably be expected to be of 
use is available. 

The data is secure. No one 
has access to any data to which 
he/she has no authority. 

There is minimum redun¬ 
dancy of data. Wherever possi¬ 
ble, data is only stored once (for 
example, there would probably 
be only the one set of 
"cmployce-nnmc" held in the 
system). 

All access to the "informa¬ 
tion store" is disciplined. 
There ntay even be a sort of 
coniptroller of the data, a sort 
of umpire to see fair play. 

Generally, access to the 
system would be available for 
24-hours a day. 

This appears to be a sort of 
filing utopia, an ideal but 
unrealistic situation. In tact, 
many organisations in New 
Zealand are working towards 
such an arrangement. They are 
doing so for snmnl economic 
reasons — availability of infor¬ 
mation oti this scale gives them 
.»real competitive edge. 

Of course, datubase 
technology is an essential com¬ 
ponent of .such a scenario. 

What then Is a database? 

A fairly standard definition 
nf the technical term 
"database" would be along 
these lints; 

A collection of elements of 
data stored together with 
m mint uni repetition, serving 
many users of differing systems 
all of whom have to obey a set 
of rules to store or retrieve in¬ 
formation; users arc allowed 
differing views of the data that 
is stored; user views of the data, 
and the actual storage of the 
data are independent, that is, 
either can change without af¬ 
fecting the other. 

Apart from that rather 
technical description, readers 
should remember at least three 
other characteristics of 
databases . . . 

• They are normally large, 
and therefore are usually 
limited to fairly large com¬ 
puters; 

• Access to such systems is 
usually through terminals, 
often located in the user depart- 
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ments: normally giving 
responses to user requests in 
well under five seconds; and 

• Communications between 
the users and their data is 
achieved by a highly complex 
piece of computer "software”, 
termed a "database manage¬ 
ment system". 

It is the database manage¬ 
ment system (abbreviated in¬ 
evitably to DBMS) which pro¬ 
vides all the facilities that arc 
included in the definition of a 
database system. 

It is a matter of some regret 
to potential purchasers of 
database management systems 
that there is no generally 
agreed standard for such prod¬ 
ucts. A sort of Je facto standard 
does exist, but many of the ma¬ 
jor vendors have never ac¬ 
cepted it. 

The reality of the current 
situation is that a database 
developed on the machines of 
"Vendor X" will be very dif¬ 
ficult to transfer to "Vendor 
Y", or any other supplier. 

Database In action 

The real-life design of a 
database is a skilled, detailed 
and time-consuming activity. 
The design must satisfy the 
current and the projected infor¬ 
mation processing needs of the 
organisation. The role of the 
designer is complex, both from 
a technical and a managerial 
point of view. 

The following example is a 
father simplified version of an 
nciual database application. 

Consider the problem of 
recording informal ion about 
the holdings of a library. 

The main ‘thing’ about 
which we need to hold informa¬ 
tion can be called "books”. 
The details that we will hold 
are not of much importance to 
this exercise, but clearly they 
would include: 

• Author 

• Title 

• Publisher 

• Edition and year of publica¬ 
tion 

• Reference numbers of many 
sorts and a great deal of similar 
information. 

The really important ques¬ 
tion to us at the moment is: 
"What sort of access to this in¬ 
formation is needed?" 

There are two major dif¬ 
ficulties for which the database 
approach provides handy solu¬ 
tions: 

• Multiple inquiry routes — 
Access may need to be via 
author or title or reference 


number — This problem in 
manual systems requires the 
maintenance of a number of 
manual card files, with predict¬ 
able costs and problems. 

• Association of books with 
subject areas — This involves 
the maintenance of lists of 
"keywords”, with some com¬ 
plex mechanism for keeping it 
up to date. Hopefully, such 
keywords ullow questions like 
“whai books nre there on 
Serbo-Croat anthropology?" to 
be answered fairly readily. 


Figure two (actually the 
outline of a bibliographic 
system developed by the 
Business Computer Systems 
Research Centre at Massey 
University) illustrates the way 
that a database system can be 
used. 

The actual information on 
each title is stored only once. 

Access paths (or windows) 
are provided in the diagram, by 
author, title, and reference 
number. 

Continued Page 40 
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The one essential buy for 
people in leasing. 

The World Leasing Yearbook, distributed in New Zcolnnd by the —-_ 

Fourth Estate Group, is the only available reference guide to leas- u/fflRin 


Fourth Estate Group, is the only available reference guide to leas- IA/® RI H 

ing companies around the world, with details of their specialist ac- v r- a 
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Estotc Subscription coupon elsewhere in this issue. * v/1\ 
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DIRECTION 

computers 


COMPUTER EQUIPMENT SALE 

DEC-PDP 11/34 COMPUTER 
90KB - RSTS/E 
• 2 — RK05 Diskdrives 

1 — LA38 Printer 

2 — ADM 3 Screens 

_ & — OKIDATA, 100CPS Printer 
ECS 4500 MICRO COMPUTER 
|CL COMPATIBLE TERMINAL 
DUAL FLOPPY DISK DRIVES : ' • ' ; 

CPM/DATASTAR 
rv. CENTRONICS PRINTER 
0L, VErn BCS 2030 COMPUTER 

DUAL FLOPPY DISK DRIVES .j' : 

BUSINES8 APPLICATION SOFTWARE 
AH of the above equipment Is : 
offered at Bargain Prices: ; 

" . .■ Contact Erla Mallard at: ; . 

203 Archers Road, Qlenffold; Auckland 10 y ; 

(Auckland) 444-7944 pr 444-2394 


IDPE ... New Zealand’s leading specialists 
in Data Processing Recruitment 

If you are recruiting Computer Staff or considering a change of job read on... 

10 GOOD REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD CONTACT US: 

1. We specialise exclusively In Data Processing appointments. 

2. We are the only EDP Consultancy with offices In the three main centres: 
Auckland, Wellington and Christchurch. 

3. No-one knows the New Zealand Data Processing employment market 
nationwide better than us. 

4. We have a proven record of successful placements over the past ten 
years. 

5. We have placed candidates In all types of computer positions, from 
General Managers to Ihilnees. 

6. We have active overseas associates In Australia, United Kingdom and 
South Africa. 

7. You can bp assured of competent, professional and completely con¬ 
fidential action on your enquiry or application. ' 

8. Your enquiry will be handled by people well qualified to advise you on 
your required career move. 

9. We are the established and recognised specialists In the EDP recruit¬ 
ment market, and we are aware of all vacancies for computer personnel 
throughout New Zealand. 

10. We are “the best In the business/* 

We know that we can help you... You owe It to yourself to find out how 

good we, are at our lob! . . . • 


IDPE, 
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by Stephen Bell 

A GOOD deal of marketing 
reorientation will be needed by 
the local branch of ICL to han¬ 
dle the new expanded range of 
equipment , newly-appointed 
marketing manager David 
Beasley admits. 

But In the face of such a 
broad new ICL repertoire, rival 
manufacturers too "are going 
to have a look carefully to their 
marketing,” Beasley said. 

"We will be going into 
market areas we haven’t been 
competing in directly before,” 
he acknowledged, “but we will 
have a more total solution than 
those who’ve been in (these 
markets) for longer.” 

The troubled British com¬ 
puter company’s grand plan 
was officially unveiled to the 
local audience at the ICL users’ 
conference in Rotorua last 
week. 

As long expected, the accent 
is definitely on distributed pro¬ 
cessing, or as ICL describes it, 
"integration" of a wide range, 
from microcomputers to 
"supercomputers", rivalling 
IBM’s latest H scries. 

Among products slated for 
future release is ICL’s “first 
real entry into the personal 
computer market.” 

British managing director 
Robert Wilmot said that with 
ICL’s new collaborative 
strategy, *'we know where we 
are going and we know how 
we’re going to get there." 

But the job 1 b clearly going to 


be persuading customers that 
ICL will get there, and convin¬ 
cing the local users, in par¬ 
ticular, that ICL New Zealand 
lias the resources to support 
ventures into so many different 
fields. 

Wilmot may see a coherent 
path in the new plans, but to 
the outside observer, it looks a 
little like the man who "leapt 
on his horse and rode madly off 
in all directions.” 

Included in ICL's directions 
for the future are: distributed 
microprocessor, mini and 
mainframe networks, with ten¬ 
tacles reaching for the first time 
into the "automated office" 
market; filling in and extension 
of the existing 2900 series of 
medium and large machines 
with the help of components 
from Japanese market leader 
Fujitsu, and a Fujitsu-backed 
attack on the large-machine 
IBM-compatible market. 

Initial local emphasis is on 


From Page 39 

If the inquirer knows the ac¬ 
tual keyword, then the system 
can retrieve all the titles in the 
database that have been coded 
as having that subject. 

Similarly, if a given title has 
been selected, the inquirer can 
discover what other subjects 
are referred to in that book. 

Although it has been omitted 
from the diagram, it is simple 
to add a facility to store infor- 


ICL range 


ICL’s Distributed Resource 
System, based on h range of 
microprocessor-based models, 
attacking both word-procesBing 
and data-processing markets. 

The company lias moved 
straight into the emerging field 
of linking micro-based equip¬ 
ment with a “local area net¬ 
work” communications 
discipline, allowing several of 
the various-sized processors to 
be distributed around a suite of 
offices. Initial speed is a slow 1 
Mbit/sec, as noted last week, 
but a ten-fold increase is plan¬ 
ned. 

Initially, there are three DRS 
models, the Model 10, 40 and 
50, but more will obviously be 
added to the range later. 

The 40 and 50 are floor- 
standing “small business" 
machines in the $11,000 to 
$14,500 range, the former 
equipped with two million 
bytes of floppy-disc storage, 
and the latter with 16 Mbytes 
of fixed “hard" disc store. 


The Model 10 is a desktop 
workstation, with loco) data 
processing capability and word¬ 
processing software. 

While the "office automa¬ 
tion" aspect of the range at¬ 
tacks a market already well 
bitten-into by the likes of 
Wang, Rank Xerox and IBM, 
ICL also sees the range as a 
competitor to the many 
microcomputer firms now 
moving into the small business 
market. 

Significantly, the machines 
support the Microsoft version 
of the Basic language, widely 
used on these micros, as well as 
Micro-Focus 1 Cobol and the up 
and coming Pascal language. 

Here, ICL sees itself holding 
the trump cards. Many of its 
rivals are offering only stand¬ 
alone micros, or have just 
begun to explore networking 
among micros. ICL points out 
that it can already offer a fully 
networked micro and mini 
range, with access back to its 


Database management 


mation from the abstract of the 
book, giving more facts con¬ 
cerning the title under 
scrutiny. 

Database systems provide a 
good deal more than attractive 
access routes to complex piles 
of data. Among the powerful 
additional features may be . .. 
• Direct communication with 


the end-users, with simple-to- 
tisc “query" languages; 

• Security and authentication 
— it’s cosier to keep guard over 
an expensive resource when 
there is only one “gate" into 
the data; 

• Integrity and recovery — 
it's vital to ensure that if the 


mainframe computers if need¬ 
ed. 

The user, said Beasley, "can 
choose the size or the building 
bricks for the system." 

The network links among 
DRS processors are provided, 
as indicated last week, by a 
specialised local area network 
communications discipline. 
But a DRS network will be able 
to link, through a Model 50 
"primary node", into ICL’s 
standard 2900 communications 
architecture. 

While ICL likes to paint the 
whole range as an “integrated 
network, there are bound to be 
some user doubts over the effi¬ 
ciency of the interface between 
the LAN and the standard com¬ 
munications discipline, some¬ 
thing which will only be prov¬ 
ed in practical use. 

The Japanese-aided venture 
into IBM-compatible machines 
is the real curiosity among 
ICL's plans. 

The business of making cut- 


system fails for any reason, no 
data is permanently lost, or 
damaged. 

Database systems are clearly 
expensive to buy and to main¬ 
tain. Computers of substantial 
power are needed, to ensure 
reasonable performance. 

Yet such systems provide n 
more natural way of storing 
and retrieving the company's 
information resource and that 
may well be of vital importance 
in the future. 


price machines that look to the 
user as much like IBM hard¬ 
ware us possible is already a 
popular nnd competitive field, 
with some of the strongest ef¬ 
fort coming already from ICL’s 
backer, Fujitsu, on its own 
behalf. 

ICL plans release of a power¬ 
ful IBM-compatible machine, 
manufactured by the Japanese 
company, but carrying the ICL 
name. Local ICL spokesmen 
see even this machine fitting in 
with DRS, through support of 
IBM’s communication stand¬ 
ard, SNA. 

DRS "building blocks" 
would be able to surround aa 
IBM or IBM-compatible main¬ 
frame, Beasley pointed out. 

But again, on a marketing 
from, the local company had 
not had a chance to lay down 
marketing plans clearly for an 
IBM-compatible venture. 

Fujitsu’s support and par¬ 
ticipation by American com¬ 
panies Intel and Three Rivera 
Computer Corporation at the 
small end show a trend to 
overseas co-operation which 
will continue to figure largely 
in ICL’s future. 

Research and development 
effort, say the local represen¬ 
tatives, will be concentrating in 
future on software develop¬ 
ment, rather than attempting to 
“redesign” hardware already 
available from outside sources. 

Increased sales volume is 
confidently expected to com¬ 
pensate for tiny shortfall in 
work at the ICL factories, 


Choosing a 
Wordprocessor ? 

Save tim&Money 
and your Sanity 

LET WORDBANK SEMINARS ’81 
SORT OUT YOUR 

WORDPROCESSING CONFUSION |S 

The jargon and choices that 
seem to be part of buying a word- Mg* I 
processor make the whole bus- J la jI lB 
Iness time consuming and 

But,' the decision must be 
made. Pat Seybold, internationally M® 
recognised word processing expert and § 
publisher of the eminent Seybold Report, g|; j 
will make your choice simple. Her un- Huj 
biased knowledge of wordprocessors JH9 
and where the technological boom Is * 
heading, will clarify your wordprocessing 
confusion. 

Wordbank are pleased to Invite you to 
join Pat Seybold at one of the three 
seminars to be held In New Zealand. 




Programme Products on the New Zealand Market — What they 
will and won’t do. Technology and the Unions. Hoto 
to Evaluate Hardware and Software. The Migration to 
the Electronic Office. Products of the Future 
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Intercontinental Hotel 24 £ 25 November 1981. ■ 
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* asks you.... 

“WHAT DOES IT TAKE TO REACH A HIGHER 
SALES PERFORMANCE?” 

The answer, quite simply Is TRAINING TRAINING TRAINING. There's no substitute for 
It. And It needs to be available all the time. 

Now It can be.... Available in New Zealand the ‘KEYS TO DYNAMIC MARKETING' Video 
Training SerieB. This new and comprehensive ‘In-company 1 training programme 1 
Joseph Brayslch presents you with the opportunity to have a superb sales training h 
gramme constantly at your disposal. 

MAKE A SUCCESS OF TOMORROW, START TRAINING TODAY! 

“In a few years time when video training In-house Is regarded as the norm this vw ^ 
be the standard by which other programmes are fudged" — Norman B. 

Managing Director of Rydge V* 0 

Also available for the progressive Individual Ib the Audio Cerpack Cassettes. 

YOU CAN’T BE IN BUSINESS TODAY, USE YESTERDAYS TOOLS, AND STILL HO 
TO BE IN FRONT TOMORROW. 

so.... make a sucoess of tomorrow, while you drive home tonight. 

BUSINESS VIDEO <N.Z.) LIMITED, P.O. BOX 434, AUCKLAND 

□ The 10 tBpes 'Keys To Dynamic Marketing' CARPARK at $180 Plua postaga apd 
packaging $2.00. ■•' 

The following selected titles $19 each plus postage and packaging 80c eecn. 

__ — - _. i_.iUaa - 


□ Goalsetting □ How to Overcome Objection^ 

□ Positive Mental Attitude □ Ten Closing Techniques 

□ The Mark of a Professional □ The Art of Persuasion 

□ Communication — It's more than □ Time — How to Identify Time 

what you say Wasters 

□ The Sales Presentation that gets □ How To Create Your Own;, 

results Opportunities 

.Copies 'BODY LANGUAGE’ at $14’95 plus $1.60 postage and packaging- 

Please find enclose my cheque/money order $.... ■ ■ 

Or charge my □ Diners Club □ Bankcard 
Card No. m i l ' I I HT 1 " FT ‘1 1 ’ 


Expiry Date...... 

Name.i|........ 


. .•.. Signature.■ v*"- 

Please Print'. ■■■*•" 


Address......... ...;....; V...,\=.• • i .‘ 

. i'.v. ->.-... ,. : Pho qe. i 

Company..'.'. -, im ^ Uy.;./Title. * 1*7/.7..»'■*.;.V.'- 
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Issue 1 


Datapoint Corporation opposition 

takeover is completed pipped for 

future SIO 
contracts 


DATAPOINT Corporation of the United States lias now 
completed its previously announced takeover of the 
Australian Sigma Data CorjKiratiun. for an undisclosed 


Under the terms of the agree¬ 
ment, Datapoint acquired 90 
per cent of the shares of Sigma 
Data, while 10 per cent of the 
shaies remain with the 
company's previous Australian 
shareholder*. 

Although the name of the 
company lias been changed to 
Datapoint Corporation Piy. 
Ltd., the previous Sigma Data 
name will be revived in an 
unrelated company dealing in 
non-Datapoint products. 

Datapoint Corporation 
manufactures, markets and 
supports an extensive line of 
integrated business information 
systems providing data 


processing, word processing, 
voice communications manage¬ 
ment and electronic message 
scrvices. The company reports 
that more than 30,000 systems 
are installed throughout the 
world. 

“We see the acquisition as a 
very positive move for all panics 
concerned," said Robert Kaye, 
newly appointed Managing 
Director of the new Datapoint 
sulisidiary in Australia. 

“Datapoint maintains one of 
the strongest research and 
development teams in the 
industry and an extremely 
strong high-technology office 
product line that probably 


Major ’phone 
systems sold 
to travel 
companies 


TAA has purchased a Data- 
P° mt Automatic Call Distri¬ 
butor for its Brisbane office 
which will be the largest 
Datapoint supplied A CD in 
Australia. It is also believed to 
ue the second largest in the 
world. 

The ACD is a telephone 
management system which 
ensures that incoming calls are 
distributed evenly among 
telephone agents. Similar 
2J““ been installed by 
‘ AA m Perth and aho by Avis 
in Sydney. 

Tire new TAA system in 
™bane will comprise a five 
Pmcessor ARC system with 131 

I™* . lines ^ 101 agent 
answenng positions. 

Already, in the brief period 
nce Av « installed its ACD,- the 
^VPany has experienced a 
, a J° r . nirge of business, much 
it. a «ribute8 directly to 

,ts Datapoint system. 

Gary Larkin, Avis National 
Jks Manager, said thqt before 
nsranwg ^ ACD, Avis had 
777™ at reservations system 
: . ^lised that . it 1 was 
ne< ^ Uate for "tomorrow's 

Br 5f, 'Tnfcswitch/ACD 
113 ^i^ a management 
reae arch tool which even ' 


now, we are still learning to use 
to the greatest advantage. 

"When Infoswitch was first 
installed, we were horrified to 
discover the abandoned call 
rate was running close to 40 
percent. Adjustment of staffing 
levels quickly cut this to 18 
percent. Now we ate confident 
that we will shortly be able to 
reach our targeted rate of 
between two and three percent. 

"Previously, we knew we were 
losing calls, but had no way of 
knowing just how bad the 
situation really was. 

“Research has shown that 
reservations is our most 
important sales area, because 
the majority of people tend to 
talk to us first through the 
'phone. Under Avis’ old 
reservations system, . our 
telephonists simply didn't have 
time to be sales people,” : . 

' Gary Larkin said that So far 
this year, with the installation of 
Infoswitch, Av^ has achieved 
an 18.7 7£ercent increase, in' ; 
reservations made through the-; 
’phone system. There has been: i 
an extensive; publicity campaign 
to. boost* Avis’; sham :,af the', 
gfowjpg market.' However with¬ 
out Infoswitch/ACD, the own- - 
pany would hot have : been able ■ 

•- —' ‘ M*n. rniw 


surpasses any of its competitors 
in range or facilities. 

“We feel that, coupled with 
our management, sales and 
support experience, Datapoint 
will continue to maintain its 
very strong position in the local 
marketplace." 

The new Datapoint Com¬ 
pany is maintaining major sales 
and support centres in Sydney, 
Melbourne. Canberra. Penh, 
Adelaide, Brisbane, Auckland 
and Wellington. The company, 
numbering over 2-10 employees, 
includes management, sales, 
field engineering, and support 
personnel. 

Datapoint will continue to 
support an extensive installed 
user base of large distributed 
computer systems and voice 
communications management 


Robert Kaye 

systems in industry and govern¬ 
ment sectois throughout 
Australia and New Zealand. 


A MAJOR "coup" lias been 
achieved by Datapoint Cor¬ 
poration, which has just won a 
large pilot contract far com¬ 
puters for New Zealand's Slate 
Insurance Office. The impli¬ 
cations of the order are (hat 
Datapoint Corjioraticm ■— 
which previously adopted a 
fairly low profile — could 
become a majur force in the 
future in the provision of net- 
wot king computer systems. 

The contract, for which 
Datapoint was finally short¬ 
listed. was won on the basis of 


Expansion plan 
for New Zealand 


THE announcement of a major 
contract with the New Zealand 
government heralds Datapoint 
Corporation’s bid to play a far 
more prominent role in New 
Zealand data processing. 

According to Datapoint’s 
New Zealand manager, Eddie 
Tracey, plans For the company's 
expansions are already well 
under way. 

Currently. Datapoint has 
sales offices in Auckland and 
Wellington, engineering ser¬ 
vices in Auckland, Wellington, 
Christchurch and Dunedin, 
and software support services in 
Auckland and Wellington. The 
company supports over 140 
users' installations nationwide, 
from Whangarei in the north to 
Gore in the south, as well as in 
remote areas such as Westport 
and Wairoa. 

Relocation of the company's 
head office from Auckland to 
Wellington is planned for eariy 
1982, with a new sales office to 
he established in Christchurch 
later in the year. In addition, 
new engineering offices in 
Palmerston North and Hamil¬ 
ton/ and improved facilities in 
the South Islqnd, will enable., 
Datapoint 1 to ' provide the 
national support services 
essential, to tire success of the 
large networking Installations 
the company is'plapning,' . .. 

;.. Tracey sild { Datapoint New 
Zealand wouldl be following the 
formula evolved, % maiming 
(Strategists at patajxrim. .This ; 
1 fprihula ;has already' vprpvqi 
imrfiensdysucccsfuliph highly 


Over [he past few yeara, the 
company has not set out to 
respond to market ‘whims', nor 
has it sought to counter 
competitive announcements or 
products. 

According to Philip Michftd, 
Datapoint National Marketing 
Manager in Australia and New 
Zealand, the reason why it has 
enjoyed dramatic success within 
the markets it has chosen and 
with the products it has created 
for those markets, has been that 
it has followed its own assess¬ 
ments of the market direction. 

Michdd said that Datapoint 
in Australia and New Zealand 
would adopt five key marketing 
directions to further secure its 
place in its markets. 

These directions, which com¬ 
plement Datapoint’s products 
strengths are: 
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• To promote the Integrated 
Electronic Office to large 
companies and government; 

• To build computer networks 
that communicate with 
foreign or Datapoint hosts; 

• To protect and develop the 
existing customer base, con¬ 
sisting of 1100 sites worth 
approximately $80 million. 

• To emphasise selected 
discrete, vertical markets — 
in particular the dub/hotel, 
motor dealer and travel 
industries, the legal and 
accounting professions, and 
library systems; 

• To provide in two ways the 
hardware and operating 
system software to indepen¬ 
dent organisations developing 
for sale their own software 
applications 

— Firstly via Resellers who 
are typically relatively small 
software houses who operate 
under the Datapoint um¬ 
brella; signing the third party 
- order on a Datapoint con- 
. tract, and. with Datapoint 
seeking responsibility, for the 
'debt. ' ■ 

— Secondly via Agents .who, 

’ are large volume retailersVho : 
‘add substantial value' With 
their applications' software io 
the' j Datapoint ■ ■ • : hardware, 1 
.i/..operating' systerp, ; and 

y '. communiqtuooB networking 
-jnpdua.lili.es. 7 ; ■ 

i .7 Setiior - . sales , personnel 
j; assisting Treieey in Zpalpnd ' 

j inpJude David Bell in. Auckland. 
■. arid Michael Garyie In Welllng- 
' Uin. Doug Stewart keads ;the 
V edgmeeifng division.. 7 J ’ 


Datapoint's advantages anti 
cxi>ericnce in distributed data 
processing and the ability to 
deploy a network of connected 
computers and terminals, 
operating under the IBM SNA 
protocol. In addition, the 
Datapoint bid exhibited sig¬ 
nificant price performance 
benefits. 

Because of sharply rising 
costs in die relatively labour 
intensive insurance industry, 
the SIO intends to use its new 
Datapoint system to both speed 
iLs o]ieralions and to eliminate a 
vast amount of existing 
paperwork. 

However, another major 
advantage provided by the 
system is the opportunity for the 
SIO to increase its potential to 
provide an unproved service 
while reducing its overhead 
costs. 

The organisation will now be 
able to become much more 
client oriented rather than 
policy oriented. Distributed 
processing with Datapoint will 
eliminate the need to run many 
restrictive, centralised batch 
system operations at the New 
Zealand Government's Cum¬ 
berland computer centre. 

Under the new system, when 
an SIO customer enters one of 
its offices, an employee will be 
able to pull up a complete 
profile on that customer, which . 
shows all of his policies with the 
eompariy, This will ensure that 
the customer is given the beat 
possible service and. . advice 
‘ regarding his. insurance needs, 

. as well as to deal with the prime 
reason for his visit. 

The Datapoint system to be 
supplied gives a very high level 
of flexibility, especially . to 
employees who need to. get k 
details of a customer or of a 
policy on the bads 'of very 
limited information. Data* . • 
point's Associated index 
1 Method . (AIM) which operates 
in an unstructured environment 
without predellnltidn bf keys, 

. will'prtmdc , access to a com¬ 
plete .database! using, infor¬ 
mation erf. any. type dr com- 
’ bipatjon. .•; •.,.'. ’ 

The -pilot installation; /will f 
include " ■ the ' ncWly-rrleased 
Datapoint £800 processor and; 
the hqw' Rescind*: Man^exdcht 
System . for contfol j over"' net- 
WQrWrigj aS will ps new ergo-. 
neiii|c. visual display units: The 5 - 1 
Initial .-installation . vyill V be v' 

• Established at theSIO 'b ofliq* at .* 

•• Pabnifctttoa North.' - • .1 ■ •' 
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Group splits, then 
three new products 


WHEN Datapoint Cor¬ 
poration of San Antonio, 
Texas moved to acquire its 
previous distributor in 
Australia and New Zealand, 
the management of the new 
subsidiary had to face the 
significant challenge of 
maintaining sales growth 
and support levels whilst 
effecting the dissection and 
consolidation of the 
company. 

However, after dramatic 
changes and months of intense 
activity, Robert Kaye, the 
recently appointed Managing 
Director of Datapoint Cor¬ 
poration, believes that this 
inaugural phase is now 
complete and the new company 
is functioning effeedvely and 
smoothly. 

It has been a hectic first few 
weeks for the new company, for 
apart from consolidating the 
new company in Australia and 
New Zealand, Datapoint's 
executives also found time to 
introduce three majot products, 
all of which represent radical 
advances — -especially in the 
area of communications tech¬ 
nology. This introduction was 
achieved through carefully 
formulated launches in key 
cities tluoughouc Australia and 
New Zealand. 

Robert Kaye said that one of 
the dramatic changes of the 


new structure was the signi¬ 
ficant change in the relation¬ 
ship of the local company in 
Australia and New Zealand 
with Datapoint Corporation 
Inc. in the United States. 

“Until the acquisition, we 
were effectively the distributor 
of a distributor. Previously, in 
Australia and New Zealand, we 
bought our products from the 
giant American corporation 
TRW. wliich represented Data¬ 
point in international markets. 
Wliilsc tills proved a successful 
relationship, and TRW did 
attempt to provide support 
services to its international 
outlets, their capability and 
reaction could not parallel those 
of the manufacturer them¬ 
selves. 

“This was complicated by 
the fact that Datapoint in 
the United States operated 
primarily in the United States 
domestic market and was not 
chattered to provide substantial 
support direct to the inter¬ 
national network." he said. 

“Datapoint now has a very 
substantial interest in the 
company in Australia and we 
have seen a steady stream of 
executives and support people 
coming from its headquarters in 
San Antonio, Texas, to look at 
our operations and to see what 
suppoit we need. 

"Even in .1 relatively short 
period wc already feel pan of a 
dynamic global entity with die 


ability to call on significant 
overseas resources and exper¬ 
tise. They have been very 
responsive to our queries and 
requests particularly regarding 
the provision of a high level of 
marketing support." he’said. 

Many major companies in 
the United States are already 
Datapoint equipment usera. 
This factor was now “spinning 
off’ to the company in this part 
of the world, Robert Kaye said. 

“We expect an upsurge in 
activity for Datapoint among 
the multi-national corporations 
which operate in Australia and 
New Zealand. 

“A large number of these 
corporations have well- 
established distributed networks 
in the United States. These 
companies are starting to 
appreciate that by installing 
Datapoint equipment overseas, 
they can use International tele¬ 
phone circuits to tap their 
information sources throughout 
the world, as well as providing 
unparalleled communications 
and consolidation facilities," he 
said. 

Robert Kaye said that the 
change ill Datapoint's status 
had also lifted the company into 
a much higher status as far as 
many of its important cun-ent 
and potential customers were 
concerned. Many of them 
wanted to deal directly with the 
manufacturer, rather than with 
distributors. 


"Notwithstanding the status 
of the Sigma Data Corporation 
as one of Australia's top ten 
computer companies in size, 
structure and accomplishment, 
some potential customers 
viewed tire situation as 
"temporary". 

"Tiiis was because they felt 
that any agent, no matter how 
substantia], could lose its 
representation for a product. 

“Now, this final objection has 
been overcome. Today, Data¬ 
point is here with a vested 
interest as a manufacturer. 

“However, it also has the 
significant advantage of having 
many of the same management 
team and the same technical 
support facilities which have 
been responsible for launching 
and developing its name and 
reputation in this country over 
the past seven years. 

"These factors are giving the 
company an extremely high 
profile in the marketplace," he 
said. 

Robert Kaye said that the 
new company had been 
launched into the local market¬ 
place at a time when its product 
capability in networking and 
the Integrated Electronic Office 
was being recognised as being 
able to establish it as a market 
leader in these areas, and the 
company was poised to capital¬ 
ize on this position. 


Datapoint releases the 


powerful 8800 


RECENTLY, Datapoint Cor¬ 
poration introduced its 
powerful new 8800 processor 
and a new operating system 
which it has designated the 
RMS (Resource Management 
System). . 

RMS software and the 8800 
greatly enhance Datapoint's 
ARC (Attached Resource Com¬ 
puter) concept. The ARC con¬ 
cept gives all the users of a local 
coaxial computer network the 
power to share its resources, 
without having to worry about 
complex programming and 
interfacing details. 

An RMS-equipped 8800 
offers the user an unparalleled 
combination of advantages. 

These include: 

■ vast growth potential; 

• efficient hardware operation; 


• ease of programming; 

• a shared resource operating 
approach chat allocates 
computer resources (processing 
power and peripherals) to fit 
specific business requirements; 

• user control of the processor 
environment and 

• as many levels of computer 
security as required. 

The two new products are 
geared to provide economical 
incremental growth, while 
ensuring that growth can occur 
without constant and expensive 
reprogramming. 

Their shared resource align¬ 
ment capabilities allow efficient 
control of peripheral devices 
and give the user complete 
software control of the con-, 
figuration and reconfiguration 
of the computer network. 


"RMS software and the 8800 
give the user unequalled 
freedom to configure a business 
computer to meet his unique 
requirements," said Ed Gisiaro, 
Executive Vice-President for 
Corporate Development in the 
U.S. 

“For example, suppose you 
had a large payroll office with 
several clerks requiring simul¬ 
taneous access to the pro¬ 
grammes and data, 

"With RMS software you can 
-put 'nan-intelligent' terminals 
on their desks, serving as full 
function multi-language and 
multitask workstations. The 
resources the users need can be 
anywhere in the ARC network, 
regardless of physical location. 

"When your company needs 
more computing power, you 


New RMS 

operating 
system is 
introduced 


can add it simply by attaching 
another resource, without any 
reprogramming. This feature 
alone will make your pro¬ 
grammers far more efficient. 

"Nowadays, if a business 
computer isn't easily expand¬ 
able in terms of processing 
power and functionality, it's 
obsolete." Gistaro concluded. 

Each 8800 can have up to 
one million bytes of main 
memory, with up to one billion 
bytes of on-line disk storage. 

An important feature of 
RMS software is its shared 
resource capability that allows 
“non-intdligent'' terminals to 
perform every task support by 
the software. 

Whatever memory, proces¬ 
sors, data or other resources axe 
necessary can be allocated to 
the terminals by the RMS 
software, as needed. They can 
be reclaimed when the job is 
completed. 


DATAPOINT Corporation has 
unveiled a new operating system 
that combines powerful 
resource management capabili¬ 
ties with a full range of software 
utilities and multiple high level 
language support. 

Called the RMS (Resource 
Management System) operating 
system, it is said by Datapoint to 
be unique in its ability to share 
resources. It may operate in 
a stand-alone or in a multi¬ 
processor ARC (Attached 
Resource Computer) environ¬ 
ment (a local coaxial cable 
network). 

Within either environment, 
the RMS software takes advan¬ 
tage of all available computer 
resources, locating and assign¬ 
ing the required processing 
power, memory and peripherals 
needed to complete a particular 
computing task. 

The new operating system 
also offers multi- tasking 
capabilities, plus greater disk 
data compression, large disk 
files, faster progi amine loading 
and a virtually unlimited 
number or file names on a 
single disk. 

lire user can define the 
necessaiy security requirements 
utilising hierarchical levels of 
security. 

With RMS software, it no 
longer matters whether a 
particular workstation is an 
intelligent or "non-intdligent" 
terminal. Every workstation can 
perform every function sup¬ 
ported by the software, be it 
data processing, word pro¬ 
cessing or other functions. 

Regardless of the processing 
need (memory, languages, stor¬ 
age), RMS software will manage 
the allocation of resources from 
whatever is available within the 
user's particular equipment 
configuration. A business' 
entire computing power is 
available to every workstation. 

RMS software greatly en¬ 
hances the capabilities and 
capacity of Datapoint'? popular 
Attached Resource Computer 
system. In an ARC environ¬ 
ment, users can share the avail¬ 
able resources without having to 
be concerned about complex 
programming tasks to control 
those resources. Additionally, 
extra computing power can be 
added simply by attaching 
more resources (processors, 
disks, etc.) to the ARC network. 
Processing can begin on newly 
added resources (processors and 
peripherals) as soon as they are 
connected. 
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With RMS software, an ARC 
network user can configure the 
system to meet specific needs, 
anil the resources of the ARC 
network can lie shared at all 
appropriate levels. For 
example, the user can have a 
workstation in his office 
attached to a processor ill tlw 
basement, which is using disk 
files in aitot 1 tei building and a 
printer across the hall. 

Because RMS software 
handles all of the interfacing 
details, rite user docs not need 
to he concerned about the 
physical location of the devices. 
Resource access.is "transparent 
to the user, making operations 
easier and faster to execute. 

Eaclt user and each data file 
will he assigned any of 10 levels 
of security. If the user's security 
level is not equal to the secunty 
level of the file, the user will not 
be able to access the file an y 
fashion. 

With these facilities in place. 

both resources and sensitive 
information are shielded from 
unauthorised access. 

"The Resource Management 
System software has been 
designed to improve with age. 
said Vic Poor, DatapobH 

Executive Vice-President wr 
Research and Develop^ 
"As powerful as it is now- Raw 
software lias the 
advantage of being a ■ ■ 
incorporate whatever knffftjfr 
or new equipment 
may offer in the future. 
forcing the user to redes# 1 , 
configuration or his apphe***? 0 

processing and add word 
ceasing and electronic 
services without hnpad^ ; 
going operations ana w 
being forced to repl«* 
mem or go ' through 
reprogramming efforts- 
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The PABX takes a 

totally new form 

Datapoint’s ISX* launched in N.Z. 


More power 
for the 
Power Board 


DATAPOINT Corporation 
has just added a powerful 
ISX Information Switching 
Exchange to its family of 
integrated electronic office 
products. 

With the introduction of the 
ISX Information Switching 
Exchange. Datapoint executive, 
say the company becomes the 
first electronic office vendor in 
offet built n digital voice Mat a 
private branch exchange (PIIX) 
and local networking foi use in 
an integrated office environ¬ 
ment. 

The ISX, a highly sophis¬ 
ticated “third generation" PBX, 
allows its user to efficiently 
communicate a combination of 
voice, data, text, facsimile, 
graphics and other digitised 
information both within and 
beyond the local information 
network. The information can 
be located in one building or 
spread out among severnl 
buildings. 

Dan A. Hosage. Vice-Presi¬ 
dent and Group Executive for 
Datapoint's Office Systems 
Group said that on one level, 
the ISX was a very powerful 
and complete business tele¬ 
phone facility, offering its user 
many time-saving and cost- 
effective features. 

"When coupled with Daia- 
point’s Attached Resource 
Computer (ARC) local coaxial 
network, the benefits derived 
by the user are even more 
impressive. 

For example, users can use 
both coaxial cable and regular 
telephone wiring to transmit 


voice and data not only 
throughout the entire local 
area, but to branch sites and 
offices located around the 
world. 

“Other cost-effective benefits 
include inexpensive video data 
terminals for entering and 
Mming infoimaiion, multi- 
iiuiLtiiiii data terminals that 
r: m he used in enter data for 
processing i»r storage, and 
modular, inriimentnl system 
expansion to match the growth 
needs of the business," |m> aid. 

A ki-y Tea i it re of the ISX is its 
ability to he used with a wide 
variety of industiy-standard and 
Datapaint-offered telephone 
sets and video data terminals. 
Any combination can be used 
in the information network. 


In its largest configuration, 
the system is capable of 
supporting a network that 
includes any combination of up 
to 20,000 telephones and data 
terminals. 

“Improved office produc¬ 
tivity and lower equipment costs 
can come only with an "elec¬ 
tronic office" that truly 
integrates the various office 
functions," said Dun Hosage, 
"Tu do this, it is essential that 
users he given quick and 
reliable access to the most 
current information |Possible, 
no matter where it resides in Lite 
corporation. They must also 
have tlie means to communi¬ 
cate that information, in any 
format they choose, efficiently 
and economically. 



Datapoint's new ISX Is the shape of tomorrow's 

PABX. ‘Sublect to Post Office approval 


Dispersed network 
economies for UPL 


by Alan Grant, 

Finance Manager, UPL Group 


BACK in 1976. UPL changed 
lls complete philosophy on 
computers, switching its entire 
J^ness to a dispersed network 
num-computera from its then 
operational IBM 370/ 1SB. 

The company has always 
ren operating on a highly 
decentralised basis, and it was 
ectded to place computers 
ere the work was actually 
J 1 "? performed. After a 
™*|P'etc survey of available 
c quipment. we selected Data¬ 
point. 

, Tfe firat few installations 
*»wwed that there ' were 
^ediate benefits, such as 
2J*!? ed data input costs and 
Jp'ulcantly improved data 
JJ rac y- This prompted us to 
the mainframe - 
ch had been receiving data 
^Teiecom lj ne8 f rom upL's 
ZZ* w other dues - and 

^ Wn°r ly ■* Dat8p0int 

in around Australiaand 
Zealand. UPL ha* 19 
processing 
. ■ 1 printers and 45 


screens. They are installed in 11 
factories, seven warehouses and 
three office locations. 

We feel that the scope and 
the quality of these dispersed 
data processing systems have 
given our company a strong 
competitive advantage. There¬ 
fore to optimise operations, we 
intend to continue to develop 
the systems that we are using. 

UPL runs a business which 
covers such diverse divisions as 
Carom a Doulton, Rbver-Seott 
Bonnar, Sebel-Fler, SebejfTown 
House and Midland Credit 
Limited. In the last financial 
year, our turnover increased to 
$109 million and we made more 
than $7 million in profit,' after, 
tax. - , v ;/ • 

With data processing playing 
such an Important pfert of the 
control and management of 
. such a diverse arid successful 
business, we are confident we 
are following the right path. 

1 • Vye haye some very specific 
philosophies.: ' . -v : ' 
"...OurIofcal; managers ; are' , 
..totally, rjspohffl^le- ifpr/■ the, 


operations of their own com¬ 
puter installations, although all 
technical development of the 
systems and amendments are 
controlled by a small group 
of experienced analyst/pro- 
grammera at our head office. 

Historically, since 1974, 
equipment growth has been 
strong. It is stiff growing. The 
compatibility between one piece 
of equipment and the next has 
been a significant beneficial 
factor which has allowed UPL’s 
growth to be matched by the 
computer equipment available 
from Datapoint. 

There has been no redun¬ 
dancy of equipment. In the 
long run, this has a marked 
bearing on data processing 
costs. Additionally, Datapoint's 
technical suppoit is 1 sound — 
and it continues to inipnive. ; 

Currently, UPL b on the; 
point of installing RMS soft¬ 
ware, which - has! jyst beep 
released. This wffl gjvi us aft 
enormous increase in oar ability 
to use our fatiffties throughout, 
tlie eptincry, .We also plan, tb' 
take ‘ full ' acWaptage ofc-lKe / 
new communications network? 
which toil!, be; established, id thd 
not, top distant future^ H ;>. 


"We Teel that the ISX, in 
conjunction with our ARC local 
network, meets those criteria." 

The ARC system, the first 
commercially available local 
network on the market, was 
introduced by D.-it.ipoint in 
1977. By directly linking 
procedure and peripherals 
through coaxial cable, ARC 
allows all ilsvis to coininiiiiicait 1 
with and share all the resources 
— processors, viileu data 
terminals, printers, and data 
storage - employed in the local 

network. 

'Hie ISX takes this one step 
further, providing the user with 
the means to readily access and 
communicate data and voice 
information beyond the local 
area or between local networks. 

Equally as important, the 
combination of local network¬ 
ing ami digital switching allows 
a company to use all its pro¬ 
cessing and switching powci 
more productively. 

Additionally, the ability tu 
gear processing and switching 
power tu the user's exact needs 
enhances the value of each 
piece i'i equipment in die 
system. 

Bee an s,c the ISX rail he 
expanded from a small system 
serving 100 tclephonc/data 
stations to an extremely large 
network of 20.000 stations, 
users have the ability to 
configure a system to match 
growing business demands. 


ONE of New Zealand's biggest 
electrical suppliers is now 
upgrading its Datapoint inte¬ 
grated computer system drama¬ 
tically after three years of 
explosive growth. Over this 
period, the Waieemata Electric 
Power Board has upgraded its 
Datapoint system from one 
processor to seven, and it is now 
considering adding two more. 

Serving a [xipidation of more 
than 250.000, it had a turnover 
last yr.if of 550 million. Tiiis 
was generated from its 120,000 
customers in the nor them zones 
of Auckland. Now the Board 
wants to establish an 
"integrated information system 
across all of its operations". 

In charge of the transition 
from paper files to electronic 
data capture, is dm Board's 
information systems controller, 
Mr Nnbilangelo Cetnrmdus. 
lie has become a progressive 
exponent of distributed pro¬ 
cessing. As mote adininisua 
live fit i tab ms and data 
processing have been red into 
the Dai.ipoim system, so the 
system lias been gradually 
expanded, lit* said. 

Working alongside Mr 
Oramnlus in the planning or 
the Board's further ■ m u pu¬ 
re ii/.;u ion has been Singei and 
blew till Limited, representing 
Datapoint Corporation as one 
of its marketing agents. "I 
consider that computer ter¬ 
minals should become as 
essential to the office as tele¬ 
phones and calculators are at 
present," Mr Ceramulus said. 


Projects in 
the pipeline 


A KEY aspect of Datapoint's 
development programme in 
New Zealand is the main¬ 
tenance of the customer base 
that it has inherited from the 
Sigma Data organisation. 

According to Managing 
Director, Robert Kaye, there 
are more than 1100 Datapoint 
sites in Australia and New 
Zealand, with these installations 
worth almost $80 million. 

He said that many of the 
existing customers were looking 
at increasing the she and the 
8cope of their installations — 
including integration of 
elements of the Integrated 
Electronic Office. 

“Oyer the yean, Datapoint 
has made surt that all of its 
developments are fully com¬ 
patible with existing equipment 
and systems. This meant that 
even the older and smaller 
Datapoint installations can be 
.upgraded or expanded, easijy. 
Info, for exaxppje; 1 word pro¬ 
cessing, local networks, message 
services, etc. 


"Some of these developments 
can be added by customers at 
an almost insignificant 
incremental cost," he said. 

Citing word processing, 
Robert Kaye said that there was 
no longer any need for a 
Datapoint customer to spend 
large sums of money acquiring 
an additional word processing, 
system or expanding an existing 
word processing facility. . . 

"Word processing can he 
added to a Datapoint installa¬ 
tion merely by connecting 
multi-function terminals, the 
required printers, and adapters,, 
and acquiring some software 
and training. All of tiffs costs far 
less titan buying extra word 
processors," he said.. 

"In the past few months, 
improvements made to Data- 



“Howcyeri, several ’ other 
really exciting products are’ ih 
the pipeline. Datapoint will be 
handling graphics .in the near 
future; Tektit' interface modules 
areai^er development. : ;AU of, 
thrin can be added to existing 
. hai(diirare,";be;s?4d.’. 


be correct by. an independent 
, assessment of all competitive 
. ' sofn^ue which was made by & 
. major corporation in Sydney in 
; the past few Weeks," he said. 

■. H "This evaluation - showed 

- tbgt, fofr ease, ,of use pnd 

- operator training,'- for lack of 
complexity, and .for; sophi* 
ticaUon. Datapoint was the- best 

. all rouhd, It is vejiy significant, 
. that currently, tiffs corporation 
Is. riot a Datapoint user/’ he 
vsfeid.. • . / . 
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Nobilangelo Ceramulus 


His task is not only lo 
facilitate processing of 3000 
hills each Jay. but also to 
overcome the communication 
problems inherent in serving a 
consumer area of MOO square 
kilometres, and with a staff of 
550 people in diverse occu¬ 
pations. 

The Board's processing 
power was initially confined to 
■i single filiOU processor, nine 
screens, a liOO LPM primer 
ami four SbM-byte disk drives. 
>'>ite year later this was 
muditied into an ARC system 
by adding four more pro¬ 
cessors and five more screens. 
Now there are 26 screens and 
seven processors, and two 
additional 6040 processors are 
being considered. 

Mr Ceramulus has found 
the system's "Building Block" 
architecture adaptive to im¬ 
mediate and changing needs, 
and similarly the programm¬ 
ing has proved extremely 
flexible. His own pet project is 
a detailed management diary 
projected to the year 2000, 
which he is in the process of 
refining. 

In line with his views on the 
usage of computer ware Mr 
Ceramulus sees data terminals 
eventually being placed on 
almost all desks. In total, 
about 120 terminals. At 
present 86 user numbers have 
been allocated for the Board's 
ARC system, representing an 
average of three users for each = 
terminal. _ 

As well as the add-on flexi¬ 
bility of ARC, Mr Ceramulus 
ticks off another plus for 
Datapoint in its Datashare 
language. He haB used this to 
write a sophisticated system 
which enables selective access 
to information while allowing 
other terminals only certain 
levels of .information. These / 
levels of accesa can . 'make 
.the same'programme appear 
differently to nine- separate 
users in the Waiteraata 
"system... •• • 

■At the moment processing 
, functions for the Board's 
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costing. 


The end result,says Mr 
Ceramulus.. has. been 1 fribre 
efficient arid confident use of 
both resources and time, aho 
improved customer service." 

• ■ ! . . i 
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Computers and society 



revealed Role urged for women, minorities in new technology 


Large 

A.G.D. 

order 


DATAPOINT Corporation Pty 
Ltd has won the contract to 
provide John Fairfax and Sons 
Ltd with a $800,000 com¬ 
puterised telephone queueing 
system. 

To be operational by late 
November the system, an Auto¬ 
matic Call Distributor, trill 
ensure all telephone calls are 
answered strictly on a “first in, 
Hist served" basis. 

This will speed up handling 
of the massive classified 
advertising business of the 
main Fairfax publication, The 
Sydney Morning Herald. 

Datapoint Corporation Pty 
Ltd, which traded in Australia 
as Sigma Data Corporation 
until that company’s recent 
acquisition by the Datapoint 
Corporation of the United 
States, won the contract from 
six other contendere. 

Two factors in Datapoint's 
favour were its promised early 
delivery date and the fact its . 
ACD has an “in-line" capa¬ 
bility. 

This allows callers to bypass 
the switch by calling direct to 
any telephone extension In the 
organisation. 

(Reprinted from S.M.H.) 


for Budget rental group 


THIS year, the growth of Budget Rent-A-Car’s revenue and 
profitability will be more than 58 percent, according to the 
company's Managing Director, Bob Ansett. 


Tumover from the 6,000 
vehicles in the Budget fleet was 
expected to reach $55 million 
by die end of the year. Ten 
yeare ago, annual revenue was 
only 81 million, he said. 

"Budget has had several yeare 
of tremendous growth, however 
the past Uiree years have been 
spectacular," he said. 

"This extraordinary rate of 
expansion would not have been 
possible without a highly 
efficient and totally flexible 
computer system. With Data¬ 
point, we have been able to 
grow, backed by a confidence 
that the system is able to cope 
with that growth." 

Budget has a strong presence 
in New Zealand, Fiji and New 
Guinea, and recently started 
operating in Singapore and 
Malaysia. 

Today, in Australia alone. 
Budget has 180 outlets and a 
staff of about 1,000 people. Bob 
Ansett believes that Budget is 
the market leader in the rental 
car Field with 38 percent of the 
market. Substantially this has 
been the result of some drama¬ 
tic major marketing decisions. 

Bob Ansett said, "Someone 
once remarked that big com¬ 
panies don't make small mis¬ 
takes. You have only to look at 


the bids that were made to gain 
entry to Australian airports in 
1979 ro realise just how easy it is 
to make major mistakes in die 
highly competitive field in 
which we operate. 

"We feel that we made the 
right bid ($3.16 million 
commitment over five yeare) 
because we used the knowledge 
and experience of our market, 
plus the information we had, 
not only of our competitors, but 
also the comprehensive 
management information base 
we had developed with our 
computer over the previous 
three yeare.” 

Bob Ansett said the company 
now used its Datapoint system 
primarily for fleet control, 
management information 
reports, accounting and leasing. 
The next stage of development 
would take place in November, 
he said, when an on-line 
reservations system would be 
installed throughout the 
country. 

"Budget will be the first car 
rental company in Australia 
with a system like this." 

Budget decided to compu¬ 
terise ire operations in 1977. and 
selected Datapoint for two key 
reasons: 


* Familiarity; because a 
number of Budget licencees 
in the United States used 
Datapoint computers. 

•Flexibility; because using a 
modular ‘building block' 
architect tire it had an 
ability to expand, no matter 
what the rate of growth of 
the company. 

"At that time, no-one could 
have predicted just how fast 
Budget was going to grow. In 
two consecutive years, we 
Experienced a real growth rate 
of more than 100 percent . . . 
and our Datapoint kept up with 
the pace,” he said. 

The reservations system will 
be linked nationally to Budget's 
new headquarters building in 
Melbourne. This building was 
wired during construction to 
accommodate 80 terminals. 

When the reservations system 
comes on line it will overcome a 
rather tiresome system of 
telephones and telex messages 
and will also eliminate the 
possibility of mistakes through 
incorrect transmission of 
information. 

The Datapoint computer will 
communicate all notifications 
to the hiring locations, also 
ensuring that the vehicles 
booked are available for use by 
customers. An extraordinarily 
high 80 percent of the fleet is 
constantly in use. The balance 


includes vehicles being serviced, 
as well as idle. Fleet control is 
another task well managed by 
the Datapoint system. 

The central reservations 
system is extremely simple to 
operate. The screen displays 
questions relating to vehicle 
reservations. Budget staff need 
only answer these questions to 
secure a vehicle at a specific 
time and location. 

In fact, the system is so 
straightforward that, in peak 


periods, even staff member 
who don't normally take book 
ings, can make reservations. 

This is especially imponam 
at an organisation like Budget, 
for company policy dictate dial 
all individuals must wnfc 
behind the rental desk for cw 
day each month to Iteep in 
touch' with the profile of tlu 
company's customers. Thij fe 
followed right through the 
management ranks, even ra 
Bob Ansett, 


Wall Street recognises 
Datapoint’s potential 


ANALYSTS of the New York 
Stock Exchange regard Data¬ 
point Corporation as a ‘blue 
chip 1 investment opportunity 
with significant potential. 

During the ’seventies, it 
emerged as a Fortune 1000 
company with a 50-fold growth 
in revenue (from $5 million in 
1972 to more than 8318 million 
in 1980). earnings of more than 
$34 million and employing 
about 7,500 people. 

The company has the rare 
and enviable record of 41 
consecutive quarters of eamingB 
and revenue growth. 


Since Datapoint acquired 
control of its own intematiwu! 
marketing (previously inlet- 
national marketing rights wtie 
held by TRW) the increased 
revenue from imemadonal sain 
is likely to improve its ranking 
considerably. The company b 
now likely to enter the Fortune 
500 list, with more than $700 
million per annum in revenues. 

According to Datamation 
magazine, Datapoint is No.!' 
in the rankings of the top 100 
information processing com¬ 
panies in the United States. 



DATAPOINT: 

Please give me a call. 

Some of your equipment interests 
me and I’d like to find out more 
about it. 


Datapoint Corporation, 

75-77 Ghuznee Street, Wellington. 
P.O. Box 27172. Telephone: 85-0222. 


. | . Name.. 

W Address.. . 

0|b. . . 


Postcode.Telephone.. 


Traveland group 
demands answers 


BEING able to cater for the unexpected is just one of the 
many tasks that the giant Traveland/Vival Holidays 
organisation expects its computer to undertake . . . and the 
answers must be right every time. 


Company secretary, Jim 
Dashwood. said that the travel 
group had programmed its 
Datapoint computers to deal 
with what he called 'what if 
situations. For example, “What 
if Traveland tried to put ten of 
its Viva! California tours into 
Las Vegas at the one rime?’’ 

He said that, instantly, the 
company's travel planners could 
aaaess whether there was enough 
accommodation in Las Vegas 
(or indeed any other place on 
the itineraries of the group's 
huge range of tours), the 
availability of seats on aircraft, 
■ trains, coaches and dozens of 
| other, items 
i information. 


essential 


"We use our computers as 
major planning took,’ 1 he said. 
"They are also used for 
accounts, payroll, cash flow, 
management reports, nalea 
statistics and reservations. In 
fact, we were the first wholesale 
tour operator to develop an on¬ 
line reservation system,” he 
said, 

Jim Dashwood said that 
Traveland was organising about 
1200 toura a year, each of them 
having an optimum number of 
between 35-40 people. The 
bookings were received from die 
company's offices and travel 
agents throughout Australia 
and New Zealand and pro¬ 
cessed through the Datapoint 


equipment installed at its 
headquarters in Woolloo- 
mooloo, Sydney. 

To cope with future develop¬ 
ment, Traveland was signi¬ 
ficantly upgrading its disk 
storage - from 100MB up to 
S60MB. 

“The interesting thing about 
this development is that the new 
360MB "Superdiak" hardware 
will occupy less than a quarter 
of the physical space taken up 
by the old 100MB memory. 
This really shows how computer 
technology has developed since 
we first put in our system in 
1976.” 

He said that the computer 
terminals would be used at 
point-of-sale to provide instant 
information about any tours 
sold by the company. The 
public would then be getting 
instant information and 



confirmations on Viva! 
and others, where possible. 

Jim Dashwood said the 
pany also widely used » 
Datapoint compute* i 
promotional puipoMfti ’•! ' 

'Twice a week, W bring 

to 30 travel agent* fco« “ 
of Australia and New Zeahnd 
to show them how v* 
and process our toyn, and now 
we ensure that our P aa * n ® E f 
get the service they ^4^’,. 
the training roonl we na 
terminal from,. which we 
how the computer 
used to put a tour togeuwv- 
can assure you that they ^ 
away very imp T, ****d- *** 


:.u 



by Robyn Hunt 

WOMEN and Polynesians 
want a genuine voice in the 
social planning associated with 
new technology. Their concern 
was clear during a discussion 
oil social change and the micro- 
technological society at the con¬ 
ference on women and recrea¬ 
tion held at Victoria University 
of Wellington. 

Ian Mitchell, a national coun¬ 
cillor of the Computer Society 
and a member of the con¬ 
sultative committee on com¬ 
puters and education, admitted 
that there were few women in¬ 
volved in the higher echelons of 
these bodies. 

Both he and educationalist 
jack Shall crass expressed the 
hope that the women's move- 
mem, unhampered by rigid 
hierarchies, would be able to 
meet the challenge posed by the 
new technology in a way im¬ 
possible for the present anti¬ 
quated political and economic 
system. 

Both speakers considered 
that social upheaval and change 
would be inevitable. There 
seemed to be some doubt 
among the audience that new 
technology will bring the 
henefits the speakers claimed. 

Mitchell indicated the 
breadth of present technology, 
although he later admitted that 
the 40 per cenl sales tax was 
.still a major problem in in¬ 
troducing computer-based 
technology into this country. 

He outlined the wide uses of 
the silicon chip, fibre optics, 
and high technology plastics, 
ceramics, and adhesives in in¬ 
dustry, business, the home, and 
in leisure activities, listing a 
dazzling array of products and 
systems. Most of these, he 
claimed, were currently 
available. 

Mitchell cited the rapid 
growth of the digital watch and 
pocket calculator industries to 
illustrate the rapid spread of 
technology. The microcom¬ 
puter industry was growing in 
the same way, he said. 

Already in the United States 
domestic computer software 
was marketed for games such as 
“Star Wars", costing only 15 
per cent more than the price of 
an ordinary colour television 
set. 

In France Paris telephone 


subscribers received an elec¬ 
tronic keyboard instead of a 
conventional telephone direc¬ 
tory. 

Closer to home there was a 
voice recognition system used 
in meat grading on the chains 
of New Zealand freezing 
works. Another machine would 
"read" books aloud for blind 
people. 

The problem of deskilling 
did not go unnoticed. Plumb¬ 
ing was given as an example or 
a “deskilled" trade, where 
labour-intensive and skilled 
brazing of copper pipes could 
be reduced to simple gluing of 
plastic pipes. 

Unemployment, Mitchell 
claimed, was more a matter of 
political management, He 
qunted the numbers of jobs lost 
in the private sector, compared 
with die lesser number of jobs 
crcutcd by the Government. 

Social welfare would have to 
increase, with involvement of 
many more people in the "car¬ 
ing" professions. As the dole 
becomes a less socially and 
politically acceptable term 
others, such hs “job search 
allowance" would be found to 
take its place. 

Those who suffered most 
from unemployment would be 
women and the young. No im¬ 
provements could be made in 
the distribution of wealth and 
jobs until there was u change ill 
the work ethic and a new at¬ 
titude to recreation, he sug¬ 
gested. 

But unfortunately, few con¬ 
crete ideas emerged on this 
front. 

Computers have negative im¬ 
plications. It is hard for large 
systems to be “user-friendly", 
but no organisation should be 
permitted to hide behind a 
computer, or a large and rigid 
system such as those used by 
Government departments, Mit¬ 
chell said. Safeguards in the 
form of tribunals or an om¬ 
budsman would be necessary to 
protect vulnerable social 
groups. 

Mitchell was optimistic 
about the future, believing that 
the education made available 
by new technology would bring 
more freedom for women. 

Home computers would 
switch lights and power on and 
off as needed, provide a securi¬ 
ty system, and automatically 
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Digital Equipment 
New Zealand Limited 

COMPUTER 

SALES 

For two decades Digital Equipment Corporation have 
developed and marketed ueer-oriantated Interactive 
computer systems. The Business, Industry and Scien¬ 
tific Communities are endorsing this approach so 
strongly that we need more salesmen for our Auckland 
Branch to service established and potential markets. 

We would encourage applications from experienced 
computer professionals (DP Managers, Salesmen, 
Analysts) as well as salesmen from allied fields who 
want to make a break Into the computer industry. 

Digital’s professionals consult and support their 
clients. 

Thsy lead a talented and dedicated team of Software 
Specialists and Engineers to bring to their clients ex¬ 
pertise that has helped make Digital the world's blg- 
aest computer company. • • ’ . . 

Digital will provide complete training within New • 
Zealand and overseas — In both our products and , 
•marketing techniques. " 

Applications which will be treated in confidence, are 
^vlted only from Individuals on their own behalf. 1 

Thfr Personnel Maneger . 

DIGITAL EQUIPMENT r 
■ : NEW ZEALAND LTD . 

PO BOX 17039, GRReNiANE .AUdKUNp; ; 


control microwave evens, 
catalogue recipes, and organise 
shopping anti travel bookings. 

Teleconferencing would in¬ 
crease the amount of work done 
from home, reducing transport 
costs and pressure, and 
alleviating urban problems, 
said Mitchell. 

Leisure activities hud been 
revolutionised. There were 
electronic score-keeping 
devices, improved laminates for 
surfboards and skis, and 
microprocessor-controlled ski 
bindings. 

There was even three- 
dimensional holography projec¬ 
tion for practising golf drives 
indoors. Games like “Space In¬ 
vaders” provided co-ordination 
skills, with part of their attrac¬ 
tion being the immediate 
response. 

Opposition was also express¬ 
ed to the kinds of computerised 
games available to children 


here. Some women were dis¬ 
turbed at the number of violent 
and warlike games uf the space 
invader variety young children 
play. 

Mitchell said that there had 
been little selection or 
discrimination yet, as elec¬ 
tronic games were so new, bin 
consideration was being given 
in educational circles to the 
social appropriateness of such 
games, lie also pointed out the 
large number of sports- 
orientated electronic games 
available which had no over¬ 
tones of violence. 

Mitchell said that while it 
was possible to predict 
technological trends, it was not 
possible to predict human 
responses, nlthinigh he saw the 
ease with which young people 
are adapting us a good sign. 

Sliallcrass, reader in educa¬ 
tion at Victoria University, 
shared Mitchell’s optimism 


about the future role of 
technology, believing tliaL the 
information it will make more 
readily accessible will deprive 
professionals of their “witch¬ 
doctor" status. 

He secs the future in terms of 
deficit economy. 

Economic stagnation, he 
said, was not merely a short¬ 
term phenomenon. To say that 
we will soon come out of the 
downturn was simply not true. 
Present Western society was 
merely maintaining the illusion 
of wealth on the basis of the 
past 200 years of growth 
culture, which went on expect¬ 
ing that there will be more to 
be shared u round. 

At present there was a system 
or negotiation by which wealth 
was more or less shared 
equitably. This did not work in 
a deficit economy and groups 
would sioi agree voluntarily to 
take less, Shall cross claimed. 


Quoting the second law of 
thermodynamics, and using the 
generation of nuclear energy 
and the disposal of its waste as 
an example, he said that there 
was always a price to pay in at¬ 
tempting ro maintain u growth 
economy. Those who paid 
were the less privileged, 
Maoris, Pacific Islanders and 
women. 

He gave two alternatives for 
the future. The first was a 
strong coercive and centralised 
government which would make 
people “do the right things”, to 
accept less. But such a govern¬ 
ment would act in favour of rite 
powerful, and such power, 
which could be corrupt, could 
be extended by technology. 

The other alternative was, he 
said, decentralised power, not 
“Daddy knows best", the in¬ 
grained New Zealand habit of 
"infantilism", an unquestion¬ 
ing acceptance of authority. 
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Interacted© 

Computer Power. 


At the top or the 1-9000 Series, a full-blown 
32-bli mainframe delivers twice the 
Interactive direct processing power of 
previous NCR systems. More power lor 
users who need additional storage, foster 
peripheral access, or support for a greater 
number of terminal workstations. 

And for those who need less power, the 
1-9000 Series extends down to a desk- top. 
B-blt micro-system. In fact, the 1-9000 Series 
provides one of the most extensive 
selections of Interactive configurations in 
the industry. 

Migration Path Engineering, the way up 
NCR Migration Path Engineering provides 
complete upward compatibility across a 
comprehensive line, from the smallest 
system to the most powerful 
configurations. Both thB high- technology 
hardware and Innovative software have 
been Integrated Into a completely 
cohesive series. That's why you can move 
easily from one system to the next as your 
requirements Increase. 

New Software Capabilities 
New software and software tools make it 
easier than ever to create the exact on-line 
rstem your organization needs. 

compatible data base managemenl provide 
additional performance for Improved 
productivity. 


New Concepts In Design 

New design concepts produce more then 

i iood looks. Effective use of Large Scale 
ntegration (LSI) technology gives you 
more memory In less space and Increases 
reliability up to 20% The 1-9000 Series also 
offers Improved heat dissipation and 
significantly quieter operation. 

Plus, the systems are designed to be 
compatible with people. Non-glare glass 
and enlargeable displays reduce eye-strain 
and detachable keyboards provide 
workstations which lessen fatigue end 
Increase productivity. 

With its compact size, new lines and subtle 
colours, the l-BOQO Series blends into any 
office or computer-room setting. 


Since their introduction, NCR Interactive 
Direct Processing Systems have been 
helping businesses around the world put 
computer power where the action Is — on 
the loading dock, at the nurses' station or in 
the office. Now. NCR takes interactive direct 
processing a giant slap forward. For 
information on the 1-9000 Series, call your 
local NCR office. 
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Computers in manufacturing 


Keep it simple and accurate^ use the right people.., 


by Roger Oakden 

KEEP it simple and accurate, 
use qualified people and work 
to a master plan — in shorr, get 
it right before introducing a 
“tin brain” to control manufac¬ 
ture. 

The control of manufactur¬ 
ing has been in existence for 
many years but only in the past 
10 years have computers mov¬ 
ed into the area — therefore, in 
developing a computet assisted 
manufacturing system we must 


have our order of priority cor¬ 
rect j the system basics which 
do not require computer assis¬ 
tance should be accurate first. 

Systems should be kept sim¬ 
ple nnd complemented with in¬ 
telligent people. However 
much system suppliers tell you 
that their latest package only 
requires walking morons to run 
it, take no notice. 

With the myriad problems in 
a manufacturing environment 
thete is no way than the whole 
scene can be systematised. The 


KISS {keep it simple stupid) 
sign still needs to be prom¬ 
inently displayed. 

Alongside simple systems 
you require intelligent, 
motivated, knowledgeable and 
skilled production planners 
who can interpret and act upon 
the massive volumes of data 
that will pour forth (if you are 
not careful). 

Accurate records are the 
responsibility of the line and 
service people who will be the 
user of that information. 


Remember, computers handle 
incorrect data as easily as cor¬ 
rect data. 

People in production, 
material control and purchas¬ 
ing can only assume that the 
data they use is accurate. 

When records are wrong it is 
the production and purchasing 
people who have the eventual 
problem of getting out of the 
crisis caused some time back, 
often by production people 
reporting wrong quantities. 


part numbers or order num¬ 
bers. 

Half the average company's 
part-number inventory records 
have u on hand" and "on order ” 
balances which arc significantly 
inaccurate. 

The master production 
schedule is a realistic, detailed, 
manufacturing plan, for which 
all possible demands put upon 
the' manufacturing facilities 
have been considered. This, 
too, should be in existence long 


Accodata Superline Retention and 
Retrieval System lets you... 

PUT IT HERE \tm 




MOBILE TROLLEY 

The ’GO’ anywhere file. 

Take it to your desk. 

Wheel it away to 
the Strongroom at night. 
Accodata Mobile Trolleys go 
where the action is. 
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81 DESK TOP RACKS Attractive and 

versatile Accodata desk top racks 
I'M put your printout within 

L arms reach. Easily adjusted 

to take printout from 13%" 
to 18". Use with or without j 

IKi'V Accodata handles. l , . i 




or here ) 


2-TIER RACK The new 
Q Accodata Superline 

2-Tler Rack Is designed for maximum versatility with f. 
the minimum number of parts - only five standard 1 
components and you have a system that will satisfy . i 1 
alt growing printout storage needs especially \\ 
with the'run-on'kits available. 




: y -jfe-^l 4l ACCODATA HANDLES Made from Ihe most . 

.--rf "■’■■ ■ aa ruggedplastic avaHable. Funcltonaliy designed 
*° P r °vlde a variety of uses os Illustrated below. 

. • laleral filing Handle glides easily In and out jb 

?r" of companion channel Front window permits IllJ I 

"l, ' finger-tip removal. 

ir^r’iTii • ’ Conylng. Handle fastens securely to binder ■ 36'~}a' 18' 


rnechanlsm. Large opening assures comfortable grip. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

, ACCO INTERNATIONAL (M.Z.) LTD. I 8 [I I 
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before a computer system is in¬ 
stalled. 

The process begins with a 
production plan stated in 
general terms, agreed to by 
senior management, brief 
enough to be written on one or 
a few sheets of paper and con¬ 
taining major decisions on in¬ 
ventory level, customer service, 
planned shutdowns, produc¬ 
tion rates. 

The master schedule is the 
detail that puts the plan into ac¬ 
tion. Items to be master- 
scheduled depend on your 
business: 

• A company with few end- 
products made from many 
component parts should 
master-schedule the end-prod¬ 
ucts; 

• A company with many end- 
products made from relatively 
few sub-assemblies, which ut 
in turn made from many com¬ 
ponent parts, should matter- 
schedule the sub-awtrMiu; 
and 

• A company making many 
end-products from few com¬ 
ponents should master- 
schedule the components. 

Even though you may 
master-schedule the end items, 
schedule those key components 
that have a varied demand 
cither front their own produc¬ 
tion lines or from other com¬ 
pany factories. 

Capacity requirements pan¬ 
ning cun be highly precise but 
its real accuracy is open tf 
question — it has been said to 
resemble counting drifting 
snowflakes ami then attempts 
to tulculaic how deep a snnr 
drift they might form- 
The “rough cut’’ » c< ® 
sidcrably rougher but may 
yield more useful results i™ 
the detailed calculations - 
more quickly. 

This plan has ns us uses, w 
quickly evaluate the realist^ 
the master production sew* 
ule; to develop planned l«* 
of capacity requited to su«* 
the master schedule m crow 
work centres; and to dev^P 
over a long time pmod iJ 
estimate of the average cap*J 
required (ignoring Pa¬ 
nelling, or product «» 

C ‘Th',t four compo** 
qualified people, 
records, MPS, and roojh* 
capacity planning, 
should be present and «^ 
ly operating before a co*F* 

8y Whenthe systemlsj^ 

the order of attack should^ 

• Improve pnoiity 

through MRP; «#• 

• Institute 

trols to manage the lean 

• d Art»n g e shop flow 

mrp - r tc, ir> 

menta planning or j^in- 

ventonea, improvep 
ty or Improve cufif 0 ^* 

Only management can. ... ^ ■ 

these. ' lUC d"sntl 

MRP nmst M ^ 

Inputs to 
are the m " 
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make sure you’re well prepared for the ‘tin brain’ 


views the product and the rela¬ 
tionship of its components us¬ 
ing the bill of materials as the 
basis for planning. 

Therefore, using MRP, the 
bill of materials is not only the 
product specification but the 
framework of the planning 
system. 

With MRP, the prime input 
is the master production 
schedule and if it cannot be 
stated in terms of the bill of 
materials, the MRP will not be 
a success. 

The two must be considered 
together — do not assume that 
an MRP system will function 
just because your present bill of 
materials has been loaded into 
the processor program. This 
program will often accept 
anything including si might 
engineering pans lists and is 
iioi designed to structure die 
hill of materials: it is assumed 
that the user has structured it 
to serve his needs. 

Instead of maintaining the 
bill of materials for individual 
end-products, it is restated in 
terms of the modules front 
which the final product is put 
together. 

Although it is sometimes said 
modularising the bill of 
materials is only necessary in 
specific cases, I have found it to 
be generally worthwhile, not 
only for more elTicient com¬ 
puter run times. It greatly 
assists the maintenance and 
therefore accuracy of the bill of 
materials. 




WATCH’81 


Modularising will disen¬ 
tangle combinations of optional 
product features, segregate 
common from unique partB and 
maintain flexibility of produc¬ 
tion with a minimum invest¬ 
ment in material inventory. 

As the lead times within your 
system become more valid, it 
becomes easier to evaluate the 
effects of schedule changes 
which violate the cumulative 
product lead times. 

Without valid cumulative 
lead times, deciding whether or 
not to accept an increase in the 
plan throughout will be subjec¬ 
tive, can be costly and will 
usually be dangerous. 

Input/output controls are of 
great benefit, so we need to 
measure deliveries against plan, 
percentage of planned orders 
■Actually released on schedule 
ami percentage of planned 
orders completed on schedule. 

Within departments lend 
time increases as backlog in¬ 
creases, so to control lead time, 
control the backlog. To control 
backlog, do not release any 
more work into a work centre 
than it has recently shown it 
can output. 

If a work centre output is 
consistently less than the input, 
there is a capacity constraint. 
Either increase capacity or 
reduce input. A work centre is 
not responsible for missing a 
schedule if material is not 
releuscd to it on schedule. 

htput/ouiput control gives us 
work centre schedule perfor¬ 
mance, a means of determining 
whether the schedule is con¬ 
strained by material input and a 
timely and quantitive means of 
determining whether capacity 
is correct. 


Computer 
Book 
points „ 
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way 





The completely 
revamped 
and updated 
Computer Book 
Is the only 
publication which 
gives a comprehensive 
picture of the 
computer scene 
in New Zealand. 

Authoritative articles explore current and controversial 
issues: such as the competitive advantages of data accessing; 
DP opportunities in the South Pacific; plus three articles 
examining the vital challenge of computer education. 

The Computer Suppliers Directory provides an invaluable', 
Buide to all data processing suppliers In the country. 

The greatly expanded Computer Uses Census ll 
Implemented with regional and processor indexes for-easy 
information access. Companies with compatible Systems are 
easily identified, allowing for co-operative interaction. At a, 
Blance, the systems and applications used by various industry 
groups to meet their DP needs, can be. ascertained to aid 
Purchase or upgrading decisions. ' < ' 

To order your copy of The Computer Book 1981,, 
simply Oil In and mail the Fourth Estate subsc^iptiMi 
coupon elsewhere lit thlslsaiie, f . 


Although the shop floor is 
where the chaos is I have left it 
until last In the list of system 
developments, because I 
believe that until your planning 
systems arc right then shop- 
floor control is worse than at¬ 
taching a band-aid. 

The main element to aim for 
in shop-floor control is inform¬ 
ing the departmental super¬ 
visors of the jobs they have in. 
front of them, with priorities. If 
your planning system is wrong 
then you know what a super¬ 
visor will do with your shop- 
floor instructions. 

So, define objectives, 
estimate payback if the objec¬ 
tives are met, prepare broad 
manufacturing specifications in 
manufacturing terms and 
estimate costs. 

You must obtain tile commit¬ 
ment of the total organisation, 
establish a lull-time team, in¬ 
cluding the direct users — the 


people responsible for achiev¬ 
ing the objectives. The fewer 
computer people involved the 
better. Then, design the system 
and implement it fast — the 
longer the implementation time 
the more likely it is that the 
system will fail. 

There are certain myths 
about systems, such as they 
must be big and expensive to 
succeed. Not so: progress must 
be evolutionary not revolu¬ 
tionary. Massive, complex 
sophisticated systems are not 
needed and complexity in¬ 
creases the odds against suc¬ 
cess. 

Another myth: “Systems 
must be completely custom- 
built because our business is 
different”. In fact, widely dif¬ 
fering companies can use essen¬ 
tially identical control systems. 
The difi'iTcnecs arc in degrees 
or emphasis. Nor will a large 
investment be necessary long 


before any payback will be 
realised. Systems should be in¬ 
troduced in modules with sav¬ 
ings from completed modules 
justifying the costs of further 
modules. Therefore the system 
should be self-funding. 

The advantages of system 
packages: 

• Time: Managed installa¬ 
tion of a package should be 
quicker than installing an in¬ 
to use system. 

® Economy: The design, 
writing and debugging of the 
system has already been done. 
As it is amortised over many 
users the cost is lower than in- 
house systems (In house¬ 
writing ■ $10 per line of dean 
code). 

• Training: As pun of the 
purchase agreement training of 
your users in the system and 
planning principles should be 
provided by the supplier. 

• Documentation: Could 


always be better, but an im¬ 
provement on in-housc docu¬ 
mentation. 

* Less risk: As you will not 
be the first cab ofTthe rank you 
will be able to visit other users 
and see the system working. 

• Evolutionary develop¬ 
ment: The people writing the 
packages are continually im¬ 
proving them, so you arc ob¬ 
taining the latest development. 

So, before computerising, get 
your base systems right and ac¬ 
curate and have your planning 
stall knowledgeable in prin¬ 
ciples so that they understand 
what the computer system is 
doing. 

Then install a computer 
system (preferably a package) 
by modules, allowing one suc¬ 
cessful implement olio n to pay 
for the next and get the first 
tnodulc (perferahly MRP) in 
operation fast, using manufac¬ 
turing personnel to do the job. 


WHEN YOU SEE THE PRICE 
YOU’LL SEE OUR VIEWPOINT 

Dalacrnft, New Zealand'* largest supplier of data communications equipment, searched Tor the ideal dumb ASCII 
terminal and we found it. If you want a dumb terminal priced at n little more than the cost of n colour TV set — 
read on! I 


Now anyone who needs one can have his own com¬ 
puter display terminal. 

Because ADDS, one of the world’s largest manufac¬ 
turers of tcrminuls, has employed the latest 
inicrotcchnology to create a terminal that sells for 
hundreds of dollars less than previous terminals; 
ADDS Viewpoint. 

The fact is. you could acquire three Viewpoint ter¬ 
minals for the price you’d pay for two from another 
manufacturer. 

And no terminal has been more carefully designed for 
the end user. 

Viewpoint features a full-size screen but in a smaller, 
space-saving cabinet. 

Its crisp characters can be displayed against a dark or 
light background, with blinking, underlining, or other 
forms of highlighting. 

The typewriter-like keyboard is detachable. You can 
move it to one side or put it on your lap for conve¬ 
nience. And it contains a separate 14-key cluster to 
speed numeric entry and cursor movement. 

There’s a two-position tilting screen for easy viewing. 

And, if you work with foreign languages, you’ll be 
delighted to discover that Viewpoint comes with six 
switch-selectable international character sets. 

Viewpoint is available in two models (A, B). Model B, 
in addition to all the other features, includes a glare 
filter. 

These are just a few of the reasons why, when you see 
our price, you’ll see our Viewpoint. 

Specifications: 

Keyboard: Detachable, stepped and sculptured profile, 
typewriter-like layout plus a separate array that has a 
numeric pad with cursor control keys and three discrete 
function keys. Keyboard lock/unlock under computer con¬ 


trol. Typmmic feature is standard. 

Display Presentation: Light characters on n dark 
background (reversible through switch selection). 

Visual Attributes: Oftcrs normal video plus choice of one 
visual effect per screen — blinking, underline, reverse video, 
hnlt imenrity, 7uio intensity. 

Communication Interface: ElA RS 232C/CCITTV.24 
operates through the range of 110 to 1 9,200 baud, switch 
selectable. 

Operating Mode: Conversational (character at a time) 
transmission. 

Transmission: Full duplex or half duplex, switch selectable. 
Auxiliary Interface: ElA serial output peripheral interface. 
Monitor Mode: Terminal will display all ASCII codes receiv¬ 
ed from host computer. 

Parity: Choice of even, odd, marking or spacing, switch 
selectable. 

Print Transparent: Terminal will pass all received data to 
Auxiliary Interface and not react to commands of the data 
stream. 

Refresh Rale: 60 frames per second (SO optional for export 
model). 

Screen She: 12" diagonal. 

Addressable Carson Direct positioning by absolute address. 
Cursor: Blinking or steady, block or underline, switch selec¬ 
table. 

Screen Format: 24 lines by 80 characters per line. 
Alphanumeric Character Set: 96 displaynble ASCII codes, 
each formed by a 3x7 dot matrix. 

International Character Set: UK/Netherlands, 
Danish/Norweginn, Swedish/Finnish, German, French and 
Spanish character fonts, switch-selectable. 

Options; Foreign power settings (appropriate key caps in- ' 
eluded with foreign power units); minus key on numeric ■ 
pad. ■ ! 

Weight: CRT Unit-20 lbs. (9.08kg).Keyboard — 2lbs. (-91(tg). 
Dimension); CRT Unit — Height: J214” (31.24cm) Width! 
J4k5” (36.83cm). Depth: 14” (35.36cm). Keyboard r- • 

Width: fSW” (38.74chi). Depth; 7 l/8‘ ? (18.08cm). 

Power; 110 volts at 60 Hz (220 volts at SO Hz and 240 volts 
at 50 Hz for export models). 

Operating Temperature: 10° to 40®C. 

Storage Temperature: 0° to 85°C. 

Humidity; 10 to 95% RH, non-condensing. 

Adds — Applied Digital Data Systems.Inc. 


STILL INTERESTED? 

For more information or a demonstration call or write Datacraft today. 

Dealer and OEM enquiries welcome. 


s 


DATACRAFT 


THE DATA COMMUNICATIONS 
.. COMPANY \ 

-i 22 Walont Street, Pelone, P.O. Box 10362 
Wellington. Phone: 68*7-102. 


















